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PREFACE. 



The present Volume is an attempt to paint 
the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 
action, which naturally flow from a sincere at- 
tachment to the system of belief and discipline 
adopted in our Church. 

Church principles have been so much dis- 
cussed of late, that I would willingly have passed 
over that part of the subject; but daily expe- 
rience proves that they are still very imperfectly 
understood, or little ^considered, by the mass of 
those who call themselves Churchmen. I have 
therefore devoted some Chapters in the earlier 
part of the work, to a brief, though not a care- 
less or hasty, discussion of the principles of the 
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Cliurch of Christ But the main part of the 
volume is occupied upon the illustration of the 
practical workinff of these principles when sin-- 
cerely received — ^setting forth their high value 
in the commerce of daily life, and how surely 
they conduct those who embrace them in the 
safe and quiet paths of holy living. 
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CHAPTER I. 

YOUTHFUL DIFFICULTIES. 



" When in the slippery paths of youth, 

With heedless steps I ran. 

Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, 

And led me up to man." 

Addison. 

It was with no slight feeling of satis&ction that 
Arthur Ridley threw himself back in his chair, 
as he finished the last page of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

To a young student, the first perusal of a 
Greek author is seldom a work of unalloyed 
pleasure. The current of thought is so often 
interrupted by some corrupt or abstruse pas- 
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sage, and the ardour of enquiry broken in upon 
by the necessity of some critical research, that 
the conclusion of the work is usually accompa- 
nied by a relief of oHnd, very much akin to 
that which one experiences at paying off a heavy 
debt. 

But Arthur Ridley's satisfaction was not 
altogether of this oommon-place order. He 
was not one of those, who study merely as a 
task, or read only for honour. He felt and 
reasoned on the subject of his studies. 

What a noble work (said he mentally) has the 
Pagan philosopher undertaken — to investigate the 
object of the life of man ! And, unaided as he 
was by the light of Revelation, how admirably 
has he worked out his problem ! How nearly has 
he approached to the description of that model, 
to which God's word directs us to look — the 
Saviour of the world : 

" Whose hours divided were 
Between the mount and multitude : 
His days were spent in doing good, 
His nights in praise and prayer." 

Here a change came over the train of his medi- 
tations, and thoughts deeper and more absorbing 
crowded on his mind — thoughts which, of late, 
had often presented themselves, and had been 
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cherished and laid up in the heart Am I pur- 
suing the true object of life? ^m /following 
after real happiness ? What is the object of my 
present labour ? Is it merely that I may obtain 
the praise of men? That my name may be 
inscribed amongst those, who have gained the 
highest honours ? Or is there not an object far 
beyond this ? Ought I not to be gaining those 
stores of knowledge, fixing those principles, and 
acquiring those habits, which shall fit me to 
perform my duty to God and man ? If I do 
not acquire them now^ when am I likely to do so ? 
Should I not be laying myself out for a life of 
usefulness ? And might I not enjoy, even in this 
world, a foretaste of that happiness which eon« 
sists in communion with God; and which can 
be perfected only in a purer and more spiritual 
state? 

These and similar questions, arising from the 
subject of his recent studies, presented them- 
selves to the mind of Ridley, and the answers 
which his conscience gave to them were not 
calculated to remove his anxiety. In truth, he 
was in a dubious and unsettled state of mind : 
serious thoughts had been awakened, but not 
satisfied. His heart was open to divine impres- 
sions, bflt such impressions had not yet been- 
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made. The frame of his feelings will be best 
understood, if we take a brief survey of his 
previous history. 

Arthur Ridley was the second son of Sir 
William Ridley, a baronet of considerable for- 
tune, whose character might be summed up in 
very few words, when we say, that he was a 
perfect specimen of an English gentleman. And, 
in using this expression, it is meant that Sir 
William — indeed both of Arthur^s parents, (for 
we must include his excellent mother in the 
same eulogy) not only possessed the advantages 
of birth and fortune, not only were well-educated 
and refined, but what is of infinitely more value, 
were conscientious and religious; they ruled 
their household in the fear of God ; instructed 
their children in the knowledge of Scripture, 
and nurtured them in the bosom of the Holy 
Church. Arthur Ridley was trained from the 
very dawning of reason, in the habitual impres- 
sion that there is a God,— a mighty unseen 
Spirit, a merciful and loving Father, above, 
around, about him ; and that obedience to His 
laws was to be the basis of his conduct. He 
was taught to love truth and justice; to be 
scrupulously honourable and upright in word 
and deed, charitable, liberal, open-hearted, and 
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open-handed ; to live for others as well as for 
himself. In short, he learned ^^ to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God.*' 
I will not say that the religious opinions in 
which Arthur's childhood was trained, were such 
as are usually designated " clear views ; " cer- 
tainly they were not in strict accordance with 
modern notions. Nay, I will not deny that they 
were deficient in point of doctrine. Arthur was 
taught to believe in Jesus Christ, the only Son 
of God, who redeemed him and all mankind, 
and to be careful " to maintain good works," for 
that these were acceptable to God, and according 
to them he would be judged at the last day; but 
whether good works were accessary, or not acces- 
sary but conditional, or whether they were neces- 
sary only, and neither accessary nor conditional, 
was not precisely told him. Neither perhaps 
could he, nor indeed his parents, define exactly 
the line which separates justification and sancti- 
fication, or the amount of spiritual benefit con- 
veyed by the sacrament of baptism. But if 
Arthur's parents could not instruct him in the 
nicer shades of doctrinal religion, they taught 
him to feel his natural sinfulness and weakness, 
to pray for the aid of the Holy Spirit, and to 
control his will and exercise self-denial for the 
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sake of Jesus Christ ; and they inculcated also 
one principle, in which the more acute dis- 
cerners of scriptural doctrine are too often defi- 
cient, — ^a humble and reverential deference to 
the authority and instruction of the Church. 

Reverence for the Church, as the guide to 
truth, and the holy bond of Christian commu- 
nion, was amongst the most deeply rooted 
feelings of his childhood. 

Such, indeed, may be taken as a general 
description of the religion of the more pious 
amongst our parents. Doubtless they might have 
attained greater precision in point of doctrine, 
and all deficiency in doctrine may run out into 
grievous errors in practice. But where is the 
human system that is not defective ? The true 
faith is contained in the Bible, and is taught and 
illustrated by the Church. But will any indivi- 
dual Christian, or will any class or school of 
Christian writers, suppose that they have grasped 
the entire system of revealed truth, or exactly 
hit upon the right mean between extreme errors. 
It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, to avoid 
one error without verging towards the opposite ; 
or to insist zealously on one point, or on one class 
of doctrines, without unconsciously disparaging 
others. The lax notions of the last generation 
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have given way to an excess of doctrinal pre- 
cision, which can be amended only by an appeal 
to Scripture as interpreted by the universal 
Church* 

At the age of twelve Arthur Ridley had the 
misfortune to lose his excellent father, who had 
hitherto been his principal instructor, and soon 
afterwards, by the advice of his guardians, he 
was sent to a public school. It was well for him 
that his religious principles had been early 
planted and become firmly rooted, for they were 
exposed to many a severe shock, or rather to 
a continual succession of shocks, which none 
but the child of religious parents would have 
been enabled to withstand. As it was, they 
were sadly blighted. Arthur, during his school- 
boy days, increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favour with man ; but he b^an to forget 
God. High-spirited, generous, amiable, gifted 
with superior talent, he increased rapidly in 
every manly excellence of mind and body ; but 
an habitual coldness to religion began to settle 
on his heart: instead of the fear and love of 
God, a false standard of honour became the 
principle of his conduct. He was filled with a 
noble emulation and desire to excel, and he 
attained the praise of his teachers and the good- 
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will of his compaDioDs, but he seldom gave 
God the glory, or thought of His approval. 
Alas/ honour is but an imperfect principk of 
action^ — a poor svbstitute for religion. The 
same boy who would scorn to deceive his equal, 
because such conduct was deemed dishonourable, 
would have little scruple in cheating his master, 
because such deceit would be laughed at and 
applauded. And school-boy honour is an exact 
type of honour amongst men. Like the Lesbian 
rule, which suits itself to the inequalities of tliat 
which it measures, so honour is a shifting, vari- 
able, uncertain principle, which, if, in some 
cases, it may lead to noble actions, yet is con- 
sistent in others with every degree of pride and 
selfishness. 

Arthur, in due time, removed from school to 
college, where he was warmly greeted by a host 
of friends. Having been an universal favourite 
at school, his former associates, who had entered 
the university before him, were eager to welcome 
him to their society ; and through their means 
he was soon introduced to all the leading men 
of his standing, and became as popular at college 
as he had been at school. His pursuits and occu- 
pations were only extended to a wider field. 
First in every scheme of pleasure, still he was 
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not backward in his studies ; for reading was the 
£Eishion of the day* and to be the leader in the 
boat-race and cricket-match, it was not necessary, 
at least for one of his talent, to be unprepared 
for the lecture or the public examination. 

In short, Arthur Ridley was pursuing just 
such a course as the world would most applaud, 
and many fond parents would most desire for 
their sons. He was forming intimacies with the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries, men 
who would afterwards fill the highest posts ; and 
was himself acquiring knowledge in an honour- 
able competition with his equals. 

Bright, however, as were his worldly pros- 
pects, he was, all the while, drifting farther from 
godliness. The pious feelings of early child- 
hood were fast disappearing from his soul ; the 
humble teachableness of Christian faith was 
gone. He lacked the one thing needful. And 
this without those evident signs which too gene- 
rally accompany the want of religion. For 
Arthur, though gay and thoughtless, was not 
yet vicious or profligate. Avowed irreligion 
and open scoffing are not the vices of the 
society in which he lived; nor, if they had 
been, would he have joined in them. He still 
maintained a decent reverence for holy things, 
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and the deep impressioo, made on his early youth, 
of the all-seeing eye of an infinitely pure and 
holy God preserved him from wilfully rushing 
into gross and profligate vice. In a word, re- 
ligion might be said to be in abeyance with him. 
The scales of good and evil seemed to be e(][ually 
balanced ; and a decided change might soon be 
expected. 

It will be observed generally, that there is a 
peculiar providence over the children of good 
men. The seeds sown in childhood, though 
they may often remain dormant, nay almost ap- 
pear extinct, yet will again revive and bring 
forth fruit ; and so is fulfilled the promise con- 
tained in the second commandment, of God's 
blessing to many generations of the righteous^ 
Arthur Ridley was saved from ruin by t^e aU-: 
merciful hand of Providence. Like the prodi- 
gal in the parable, " he came to himself." But 
his was not the remorse of the soul which has 
been enslaved to guilty pleasure ; it was not the 
sickness of heart of one who, like Childe Harold^ 
had 

" Felt the fulness of satiety." 

When wilful sin and presumptuous infraction 
of God's laws have once become habitual, the 
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Struggle is fearful and protracted, and too often 
unavailing. The deeply-corrupted heart, un- 
able to bring itself to repentance, takes refuge 
in a secret infidelity, or in the vague hope of 
some future day of penitence, never, alas ! to be 
realized. But in the case of Arthur Ridley, it 
was the grace of God arousing holier feelings 
within him, — ^feelings which, though long chilled 
by early mixture with the world, had never been 
entirely extinct 

There were many circumstances which con- 
tributed to force Ridley's mind to serious re- 
flection. His tutor was an excellent and earnest- 
minded Christian, who took pains to instruct his 
pupils in God's truth, and endeavoured to make 
his divinity-lecture, not an occasion only for 
construing the Greek Testament, and learning 
the necessary doctrines and historical facts of 
Scripture, but subservient also to the practical 
and reverential knowledge of God's word. This 
was the first impulse to his dormant piety, and 
the mind of Ridley, thus quickened, soon began 
to feed on the nourishment presented to it 
Many objects which continually met his view 
harmonized with the reviving recollection of his 
early childhood. Often would he gaze on the 
venerable piles which surrounded him, and re- 
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vere the piety of our forefiathers who had reared 
them for the religious instruction of the youth 
of England. And he would ask himself whether 
he was imbibing that heavenly wisdom which 
was to be the guide of his after-life, and the 
basis of his eternal destiny. Often, when he 
listened to the solemn service in the ancient 
chapel of his college, would he lament that it 
roused not in his soul thoughts more worthy 
of its solemnity ; and he would feel a sad im* 
pression, that in neglecting to cultivate the holy 
sentiments which every thing around was so well 
calculated to inspire, he, and too many of his 
companions, were wasting opportunities of spirit- 
ual improvement, which perhaps could never be 
recalled. Ridley commenced a punctual attend- 
ance at the university sermons, and derived 
much benefit from what he heard. When the 
preacher's theme was some deep and difficult 
point of Christian theology, he would admire 
that so much talent, which would have secured 
the foremost place in any department of life, 
was employed to explore the depths of sacred 
learning. He would discern that the religion 
of the cross was of that wondrous nature, that, 
while its plain precepts and principles are open 
to the lowliest understanding, there is that in it 
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which the human intellect cannot comprehend, 
nor human eloquence explain. As in the lan- 
guage of Job, ^< there is a path which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture's eye hath not 
seen ;" so, in the mystery of godliness, there 
are heights to which the keenest vision cannot 
reach, — ^fathomless depths which man can never 
penetrate. Thus his faith was increased, and 
he learned to view the revelation of God's will 
as a mystery which could proceed only from the 
Omniscient. But when the preacher, less 
learned perhaps, and less philosophical, but 
more plain and practical, applied to the heart 
the truths of Scripture, Arthur would feel that 
the word of God was indeed a sharp sword, — a 
discemer of the inmost soul. And he would 
hasten back to his chamber, to commune with 
his own heart, and be still. And he would take 
down the Bible from its shelf and read it, not in 
the spirit of pride and criticism, but, as he was 
taught to do when a child, with a humble desire 
to conform his life to its precepts ; and then often 
would he pray, and tears would start from his 
eyes, and chase each other down his cheeks, and 
he would feel his heart softened and amended. 

It is to humble and earnest endeavours such 
as these that God gives his especial blessing. 
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Arthur Ridley soon began to feel, more forcibly 
than he had hitherto done, the power of divine 
truth. He discerned, in its true shape, the cor- 
ruption of the heart of man, — the utter futility 
of human honour if unsanctified by religion, — ^the 
worthlessness of all human acquirement if un- 
directed to the glory of God; and he perceived 
more clearly the suitableness of the Divine 
scheme to the wants of fallen man, — the need of 
a Saviour to atone for his sin, and of a Sanctifier 
to render him acceptable to God. Often would 
he exclaim with fervency, ^* God be merciful to 
me, a sinner !" " Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief I" He felt his imperfection ; he wanted 
a guide and comforter, — one more experienced 
than himself in the ways of godliness, who 
should inform his understanding, and lead him 
onward in holy paths. And the mercy of God 
directed him to ^* one who should tell him what 
he ought to do *." 

^ Acts X. 6. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A FRIEND — THE FATHERS — THE BIBLE, AND 

THE CHURCH. 



** My thoughts are with the dead : with them 
I live in long past years : 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears. 

• • • • • 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

My place with them will be ; 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all eternity." 

SOUTHEY. 

There lived, in the same college with Ridley, 
a gentleman who had lately been admitted to 
holy orders, and was residing at the university 
for the purpose of studying divinity and attend- 
ing the theological lectures, before engaging in 
parochial duties. 

Ridley was well acquainted with Mr. Herbert, 
the fiither of the latter being incumbent and 
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patron of the parish of Welbourne, the seat of 
Ridley's family. But though they often met 
during the vacations, the habits of the under- 
graduate and the divinity student did not suffi- 
ciently assimilate to admit of much intimacy be- 
tween them at college. When, however, Ridley 
turned his mind to religious inquiries, he sought 
more frequently the society of Mr. Herbert, who 
met his advances with kindness and cordiality. 

One day Ridley called at Mr. Herbert's 
study. It was one of those beautiful and calm 
retreats, consecrated to learned labour, which one 
seldom sees, except at the university, or at 
some ancient rural parsonage. It looked out 
upon the close-mown lawn and clipped yews of 
the college garden, from whose guarded pre- 
cincts all things profane and riotous were care- 
fully excluded. The ivy clung to the stone 
muUions of the windows, and curtailed the small 
portion of light which was admitted through 
their narrow apertures. Yet the impression, 
which it gave you on entering, was not of gloom, 
but of exact suitableness to the purposes of stu- 
dious retirement for which it was used. You 
might imagine that generation after generation 
had in that place imbibed, from the same sources, 
the streams of sacred literature. 
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Herbert was sitting, as usual, in the midst of 
huge folios, which bore the mark of the college 
library — some encumbering the table, others 
scattered on the floor around him. Even the 
arm-chair — that suspicious appendage to a study 
— was diverted firom its usual purpose, and 
covered with open volumes, 

" I wonder what you find to interest you in 
those dusty tomes," said Ridley. " If I were 
studying divinity I should give my attention 
principally to the Scriptures, as the basis of all 
divine wisdom." 

** And do you really suppose," said Herbert 
earnestly, " that I forget the Holy Scriptures ? 
I read them dmly — I might say, hourly. Look 
here," he added, taking up a small Bible much 
worn with use, which was lying with its face down- 
wards on the table, ^^ this Bible was given me 
by my father when I was six years old ; and I 
may safely say that, for nearly twenty years, I 
have scarcely passed a day without reading a 
portion of it Here again," and he pointed to 
an open volume on a writing-desk which Ridley 
supposed to have been a common-place book, 
but which he now perceived was an interleaved 
Bible, full of manuscript annotations, ^^this, 
too, has seen some service." 
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■ 

RIDLEY. 

After these proofs of your diligence in read- 
ing the Bible, I am bound to oifer my humble 
apology for having seemed for a moment to 
suspect the contrary. But tell me, what are 
these crabbed volumes? There are so many 
contractions in the type that I can scarcely read 
a line of it 

HERBERT. 

These are my commentators — the ancient 
Fathers of the Church. 

RIDLEY. 

But why do you not rather consult some of our 
modem English compientators ? They would 
give you the pith of the whole matter in a 
couple of volumes, and save your time as well 
as your eyes. 

HERBERT. 

I do not think that my time can at present be 
better employed than in going to the fountain 
head of sacred literature, and tracing the .stream 
from its source. I like to learn what was said 
and thought of our Lord and his Apostles by 
men who had seen and conversed with them, 
and by those who lived nearest to the same ^e. 
We need not believe the tradition that St Ig- 
natius was the child whom our Lord took up in 
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his arms and presented to his disciples ; but we 
know that both he and Polycarp were disciples 
of St. John; and that Clemens was a fellow 
Uxmrer with St Paul. It appears to me not 
only h%hly interesting, but most useful and im- 
portant, to know in what manner such men as 
these speak and write of the affairs of the early 
Church ; and what testimony they give to the 
faith and practice of the age in which they 
flourished. Men who lived in the same state 
of society with the inspired Apostles, and under- 
stood the same language, could not but have, 
— even independently of actual communication 
with them, — facilities for coming at the sense of 
Scripture which we do not possess. And those 
who came after them, to the second and third 
generation, — and even much later than that, 
living in times when the Church was purer and 
more united than at present, — ^appear to me en- 
titled to a peculiar sort of deference which can- 
not be accorded to modern writers. 

RIDLEY. 

But do you not find strange — bltmdersj I was 
going to say, but I would not speak disrespect- 
fully of such holy men — do you not often find 
much that is fanciful and imaginative in their 
writings ? 
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HERBERT. 

I am glad that you speak of them with 
respect. When I hear a person ridiculing the 
ancient Fathers, it always puts me in mind of 
Ham's treatment of his father Noah ; for are 
not they our spiritual ancestors? Humanly 
speaking, would not the &ith of Christ have 
perished, but for the zeal and holy courage 
with which they stood the brunt of the battle, 
and shed their blood for the truth? Surely, 
then, it argues a graceless and irreverent spirit, 
to laugh even at their failings. But I am not 
prepared to admit the sweeping accusations 
which are brought against them. What we 
may at first sight imagine to be wild fancies, 
are sometimes found to contain more depth of 
wisdom and holiness, than we at first supposed, 
and savour much of a divine original. However, 
I acknowledge that their imagination sometimes 
runs away with their judgment : but then you 
have the plain text of Scripture to bring them 
back to ; in which respect they are but on a par 
with modern expounders of the Bible. The 
rationalistic speculation and party bias of later 
commentators, require to be confronted with the 
sacred text, no less than the imaginative flights 
of the old Fathers. I admit fully the merit of 
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the moderns; I admire their acuteness and indus- 
try ; and certainly they have one thing in their 
fieivour, — that is, a knowledge of past controversy; 
which has taught them to speak guardedly on 
many subjects, upon which the Fathers, suspect- 
ing no guile, may have written rather loosely. 
But, in proportion to their greater caution, 
the theology of later writers has ceased to 
breathe the same free and wholesome freshness 
which characterizes the writings of the Fathers. 
There is in many of them a pedantic phraseo- 
logy and affectation of systematic precision 
which is not found either in the Bible or the 
Fathers. There is an attempt to methodize 
religion and reduce it to one or two leading 
principles, which seems to me to exclude or 
cast into the back ground some of the highest 
views of scriptural truth. They arbitrarily fix on 
certain truths, which, no doubt, are principal 
objects of faith; but they pass by others of 
scarcely inferior value. This was the tone of 
Luther's mind when he called St. James's 
Epistle "an epistle of straw;*' — an opinion 
which he afterwards found reason to retract. 
In the old Fathers I find no such arbitrary 
preference. There is an unsuspicious freedom 
in their writings, which harmonizes with the 
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spirit of Scripture ; and I derive great satisfiac- 
tion, and, I trust, improvement from the tone 
of feeling which they communicate. I seem to 
approach nearer to the fountain-head of truth ; 
and to have arrived at those sources, from whence 
the reformers of our own Church derived their 
draughts of knowledge. I seem to attain a 
clearer insight into the mind of the spirit, than 
when I lean on my own understanding only, or 
on the commentaries of modem days ; and this 
is independent of their chief and positive value 
as witnesses of the events and opinions of the 
Church, when it was comparatively uncorrupted 
and undivided. 

So now, my good friend, I hope I have given 
you reasons enough for my taking so much 
interest in these "dusty tomes " as you call them. 

RIDLEY. 

You have convinced me of their high value,^ 
as throwing light on Scripture. Still I do not 
see, why their opinion should be of more abso- 
lute authority than those of our own bishops. I 
do not see why Clemens or Irenseus should have 
more weight to compel my assent than Cranmer 
or Latimer, or our present Diocesans. 

HERBERT. 

Your observation is just, with regard to the 
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mere opinions of individual Fathers; except it 
can be shown, that they receive them from an 
inspired source. But when we find an universal 
concurrence amongst all the Christian Fathers 
in favour of a particular interpretation or usage, 
or when a doctrine has been decided by a 
council of bishops, collected from all the divisions 
of the Christian world, — then I conceive that 
there is a strong responsibility on me to receive 
it as the true doctrine of Scripture; and to 
dispute it would be most presumptuous and 
unsafe. 

RIDLEY. 

And are there any doctrines which receive 
decisive confirmation from this authority? 

HERBERT. 

Yes, all the principal doctrines i>f our faith. 
For instance, the great doctrines of the Trinity, 
and the Divine nature of our Lord, were settled 
by several councils, — especially that of Nice, 
which first promulgated the Nicene creed. 

RIDLEY. 

But if a man would not receive the doctrine 
of our Lord's Divinity, from the ^vord of God, 
surely it is not likely that he would yield to the 
authority of a council. 
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HERBERT. 

There you are contradicted by facts : many 
heretics did actually forsake their heresies when 
they were condemned by the Church. And the 
reason of their doing so is sufficiently obvious. 
If a man acknowledges that the Church has a 
certain authority in matters of faith, then he 
admits a principle which will correct the defi- 
ciencies of his private judgment. And though 
he might maintain his heresy against the argu- 
ments of another individual, yet when he finds 
that the Church is against him, he will be dis- 
posed to yield. 

RIDLEY. 

But do you not in a manner deny the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture, and set up the Church above 
the Bible? 

HERBERT. 

Not at all. I acknowledge unreservedly that 
Holy Scripture ^^ containeth all things necessary 
to salvation." In my use of Christian antiquity 
and Church authority, I do not seek any thing 
which is not in the Bible, but what is in it. I 
do not endeavt)ur to learn any thing which holy 
Scripture does not teach, but what it really does 
teach^ 
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RIDLEY. 

That is certainly a just distinction. 

HERBERT. 

You see, then, there is not the slightest oppo- 
sition or contrast between the Bible and the 
Church. The real contrast — and this it is which 
jars upon man's pride — is between an unlimited 
exercise of private judgment, and a due defer* 
ence to the authority of the Church. I know 
it is often said, that, if a man will but sit down 
to read the Bible with humble teachableness, 
God will lead him in the way of truth : and we 
need not doubt He will. But that is begging 
the question; for if God has given His Church 
to teach us, and we nevertheless disdain to use 
the help which God has afforded for our in- 
struction, but rely entirely on our own poor 
judgment; then we do not read Scripture with 
that humble teachableness to which we trust 
God's blessing is attached. 

RIDLEY. 

You are clearly right. 

HERBERT. 

The twentieth Article points out the use and 
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value of Charch authority, at the same time 
limiting it within due bounds. The Church, it 
declares, '^ hath power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, and authority in matters of feith. . ^ * . 
It is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ : yet, 
as it ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, so, besides the same, ought it not to en- 
force any thing to be believed for necessity of 
salvation/' 

RIDLEY. 

Is not this something like arguing in a circle ? 
First, authority is given to the Church to inter- 
pret Scripture. Then Scripture itself imposes 
a limit on its interpretation. 

Argument on revealed truth (said Herbert 
gravely) is often little else but arguing in 
a circle. We cannot get beyond our cir- 
cumscribed boundarv. We run round and 
round, like the poor squirrel in his cage, 
wearying ourselves to little purpose, and 
making no progress after all. However, I 
do not admit that the doctrine of the twen- 
tieth Article is liable to this imputation; 
at least it is not more so than the common 
affairs of life. The judge interprets the law ; 
yet he may not enforce any thing contrary to 
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the law. If he goes beyond the law, his decision 
is liable to be reversed. You receive without 
hesitation the instruction of your tutor with re^ 
gard to the right meaning of Euclid or Aristotle ; 
but if you find him teaching you something 
palpably contrary to the meaning of the author, 
then yon revert to the author himself. So it was 
at the time of the Reformation. The Romish 
Church had transgressed the limits of her power, 
and corrupted the truth ; therefore it was neces- 
sary to bring her back to Scripture. 

RIDLEY. 

Then, after all, the Reformers were obliged 
to decide according to their private judgment. 

HERBERT. 

Not so : I do not mean to say that they did 
use their private judgment; but they formed their 
private judgment in a great measure by reference 
to Christian antiquity. They adopted the creeds 
of the ancient Church as of unquestionable 
authority in settling the meaning of Scripture. 
They adhered strictly to the form of Church 
discipline, which had been handed down to them 
for fifteen hundred years. They consulted the 
Catholic Fathers — these very works which yon 
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see oil the table around me. In short, they re- 
instated the Church on the basis of primitive 
antiquity ^ 

RIDLEY. 

I clearly perceive the great advantage which 
a knowledge of Christian antiquity must afford 
in such an emergency ; or, indeed, at any time, 
to the theological student, who, like yourself, 
desires to go to the fountain-bead. But such 
investigations are evidently far beyond the scope 
of laymen, whose years must be given to secular 
pursuits. 

HERBERT. 

Nevertheless I am prepared to show that the 
principle which I have been asserting, namely, 
the authority of primitive antiquity in the settle- 

^ Bishop Jewel says : ** We have resorted, as much as we 
possibly could, to the Church of the Apostles and of the an- 
cient Catholic Bishops and Fathers ; and we have carefully 
directed, to their rites and institutes, not only our doctrinal 
system, but also our sacraments and the form of our public 
prayers. For we judged, that we ought to take our com- 
mencement from that precise quarter, whence the first be- 
ginnings of religion were derived.'' (Enchir. Theol., vol. i. 
p. 340.) And the following is the language of the Church in 
the nineteenth canon : ** In the first place let preachers take 
care that they never teach any thing in the way of preaching 
which they wish to be retained religiously, and believed by 
the people, except what is agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testament, and what the Catholic Fathen and 
ancient Bithopt have collected from the eame doctrine.** 
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inent of Scriptural doctrine, is the only sure 
foundation of the Scriptural faith of every man, 
woman, and child, in the Church of Christ ; and 
that the neglect of this principle must lead to 
infinite error and schism. 

RIDLEY. 

I pray you explain your meaning. 

HERBERT. 

The Church of England, as we have seen, 
reformed itself after the model of the ancient 
Church ; altering nothing but what was contrary 
to God's word. It is, in fact, the ancient 
Church revived. And her creeds and formu- 
laries have been received from the highest an- 
tiquity. According to them it is that our clergy 
are bound to instruct the people ; — not inter- 
preting Scripture by their private judgment, 
but conforming their instructions to the doc- 
trines of the Church of which they are ministers. 
If their private judgment differs from this, they 
must yield their office to sounder teachers. I 
am speaking, of course, of great and funda- 
mental truths ; for there is a host of minor doc- 
trines on which the Church has pronounced no 
decided judgment, and which therefore may be 
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variously entertained without any disparagement 
of her unity. But the great and fundamental 
doctrines have been received from the remotest 
ages, and these are the doctrines which are 
preached in our pulpits^ and* taught in our Sun- 
day schooh. All Churchmen, of every rank 
or degree of intellect, alike admit them. It is 
by the teaching of God's ordained ministers, 
according to these truths, that the unlettered 
villager is kept from error and dissent If he 
interprets the Bible for himself in opposition to 
his appointed teacher, the chances of his £ailling 
into error are very great. The man of business 
and of the world, who is, in point of talent and 
general information, on a par with his minister, 
and cannot but form some judgment on his 
teaching, but who has little leisure for the deep 
investigation of truth, will find his surest safe- 
guard in the formularies and liturgies of his own 
Church ; which, as we have seen, are based on 
the doctrine of Scripture, a^ received from pri^ 
mitive antiquity* The man of erudition who 
may have leisure for study, and whose duty it 
may be to investigate the grounds on which his 
own reformed Church was built, is best pre- 
served from vain imagining and speculation by 
a due deference to Christian antiquity. In 
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shorty the highest intellect will be shipwrecked, 
if it rashly navigates the ocean of controversy, 
and pays no regard to the landmarks which God 
has provided. The lowest may be safe, if it 
keeps to them with reverence. It is from de- 
ference to the authority of the ancient Church — 
little, perhaps, as the debt is felt — that many a 
man is a believer in our Lord's divinity, instead 
of a Socinian ; an Episcopalian, and not a Pres- 
byterian; a Churchman, and not a Dissenter; 
a Protestant, and not a Romanist For Pro* 
testantism itself, at least English Protestantism, 
was built on the Scriptural interpretation of a 
pure antiquity, discarding the modern innova- 
tions of the Church of Rome« 

RIDLEY. 

Your reasoning appears to me sound ; and if 
I make any objection to it, believe me it is 
more for the sake of hearing your answer, than 
because I perceive any force in it myself. 
What I allude to is the common assertion that 
the views and studies which you advocate have 
a tendency to Popery. 

HERBERT. 

That is a plausible objection ; but I do not 
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think that I shall have much difficulty in show^ 
ing you its fallacy. Suppose that I set out 
from Westminster Bridge to go to the Temple, 
but am carried by the tide half-way down to 
London Bridge. Well : in order to get to the 
Temple, 1 must turn the head of my boat round 
again towards Westminster; still it would be 
very incorrect to say that I was going wrong, 
or going back to Westminster. Look here 
(said he, drawing with a pencil on a blank 
piece of paper). 




Let A be Popery ; B the sound doctrine of the 
Church; C Socinianism; D dissent or schism. 
If, in departing from Popery (A), I go beyond 
the mark of sound doctrine (B), and am getting 
on towards schism and Socinianism (say as far 
as E or F), then evidently I must turn back, 
in order to arrive at sound doctrine. 

RIDLEY. 

Your illustrations are clear enough, but liow 
do they apply to the facts ? Have we really 
gone beyond the mark of sound doctrine ? 
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HERBERT. 

The doctrines and discipline of our own 
Church are, as I conceive, the true via media; 
the Anglican Church is the same — ^identically 
the same — with the Church founded by the 
Apostles ; but in many of our modern opinions 
and practices we have drifted away from the 
truth, and require to be brought back again. 
For instance, the Romanists, we know, used 
fasting and reverenced saints' days excessively, 
and on false principles. The reformers of our 
Church, acting according to Catholic antiquity, 
did not abolish, but regulated these practices ; 
but the generality of people of the present day 
never use them at all ; and if any one were to 
fest or keep holyday on the days set down in 
our English calendar, he would be accused of 
having a tendency to Popery ; whereas, in point 
of fact, he would be conforming strictly to the 
undoubted directions of the Protestant Church. 
It is much the same with regard to Church 
authority, of which we have been speaking. 
The Romanists carried this principle to ex- 
cess. They enslaved the consciences of men, 
and superseded the word of God. Protestants 
of the present day have run into the contrary 
extreme, and assert an unlimited right of private 
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judgment. The consequence of which is, that 
they are fast tending towards rationalism and 
schism. Nothing can keep the Church to- 
gether but a return to the sound Anglican doc-* 
trine^— namely, of paying the Church that 
rational deference which she claims, and which 
Scripture confers upon her — ^receiving her as 
our guide in faith and practice, subject only to 
the standard of God's word. If you reject aU 
Church authority, it is absolutely impossible to 
preserve unity : sects and schisms must con- 
tinually multiply. If on the other hand you 
give the Church unlimited authority, unre- 
strained by appeal to Scripture, you return to the 
slavery and errors of Romanism. There is no 
way of escaping from the dilemma, except by 
receiving the authority of the Church, subject 
only to an appeal to the plain letter of Scripture. 
This you may call arguing in a circle, if you 
please ; but it appears to me a plain and pracr 
tical mode of proceeding, very analogous to that 
which we adopt in all the common affairs of life. 
We do not give up the use of our judgment^ 
but we use authority as a chief assistance in 
forming it. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



THE ONE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 



** Sing to tbe Lord— it is not shed in vam. 
The blood of martyrs ! from its freshening rain 

High springs the Chorch, like some fount-shadowing palm ; 

The nations crowd beneath its branching shade.** 

MlLMAN. 

** One and the mme through all adTancing time." 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The kindness of Mr, Herbert's manner quite 
won upon the heart of Arthur Ridley; while 
the instructiveness of his conversation, and the 
clearness with which he unravelled the thread 
of controversial argument, at once riveted the 
attention, and convinced the understanding, of 
his young friend. There was in Mr, Herbert a 
sober enthusiasm — a mixture of deep thought 
with youthful ardour, which attested his firm 
ecmviction of the truths which he main- 
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tained ; while his practical piety — the piety of 
one who had served God from his youth — was 
a living voucher of the excellence of his prin- 
ciples. A friendship soon sprang up between 
them, such as is seldom formed except at school 
or college ; and eventually ripened into an at- 
tachment which exercised a powerful influence 
over their future lives. 

While they remained at Oxford, the two 
friends were much together. Ridley was busy 
in reading for his degree, and Herbert pursuing 
with ardour his theological studies. After their 
morning's study, they usually rode or walked 
together; sometimes strolling along the banks 
of the silver Isis, sometimes to the classic ground 
of Cumnor and Godstow. Often, too, would 
they pass their evenings in each other's society : 
for Ridley felt the benefit of a friend whose con- 
firmed piety called forth the dormant sparks of 
his own; and Herbert, besides the charitable 
wish to aid a Christian brother in his difficulties, 
was glad of the relaxation which such companion* 
ship afforded. 

They talked freely together on high and holy 
subjects ; yet not as mere theological specula- 
tions, or as things imaginary and theoretical; 
but as desiring to learn what God would have 
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them believe and do, and anzious to apply his 
revelation to the duties of their daily life. 

Ridley disclosed to his friend, without reserve, 
the conflicting feelings which agitated his breast 
He confessed to him his forgetfulness of God, 
and the great difficulty which he found in re- 
newing that confidence which he remembered 
once to have felt. He confessed to him also his 
doctrinal doubts. He had read much, he had 
searched the Scriptures, and he had prayed, and 
had felt comforted, — but not satisfied : his earnest 
desire was to find rest for his troubled spirit, 
and a sure confidence on which to rely. 

^^ I wish,'' said Herbert, ^< that others of your 
standing felt the same desire for the confirmation 
of their faith. For surely it is the bounden duty 
of every rational being, who is competent to 
form an opinion, to decide what is the will of 
his Maker, and to act upon it Instead of which, 
the too general practice of persons in the present 
day is to doubt and cavil till the end of life'^; 
and, what is stranger still, to feel a sort of stupid 
acquiescence in this state of doubt, and call it 
philosophy. A few superficial difficulties occur, 
and these modern philosophers are too indolent 
even to. endeavour to remove them* They set 
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themselves down in the most irrational notion, 
that religion is a doubtful thing, and that truth 
is not attainable. Thus they die in doubt, and 
only awake to certainty. The same want of 
principle runs through their whole character* 
A Latitudinarian in religion is good for nought; 
he has no fixed principles in any thing ; you can 
never depend on him. In every department of 
life — ^in his &mily, in society, in public, as a 
politician, as a neighbour— he is inconsistent and 
wavering. This is the curse of the age — this 
wavering, unsettled state — and cannot be suffi- 
ciently deplored and denounced. My chief ad- 
vice to every friend of mine would be, first <&-> 
temdne what is truth, and then act upon it. To 
go on doubting till your life's end is a miserable 
philosophy, and must end in ruin. For myself 
I bless God that I have been educated in the 
principles of His Apostolic Church. I have 
sought diligently into the truth of these prin- 
ciples, and am firmly convinced that they are 
from heaven; and now my constant care is to 
live according to them. My hope and prayer 
is to live and die in the communion of the 
Church of Christ" 

<^I observe," said Ridley, thoughtfully, <<that 
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in your conversation you constantly use (he 
word Churchy coupling it with the epithets ^po- 
MMic, or Catholic ; and that it seems to form a 
cardinal point in your religious creed." 

HERBERT. 

^ It does. **I believe in one Catholio and 
Apostolic Church ;" that is my creed, and so it 
k yours. It has formed a part of the creed of 
every Christian from the beginning, and is pub- 
licly confessed by every member of the Church 
of E^land. The very &ct of its occupying a 
place amongst the great articles of the Christian 
fisath, and having been preserved through so 
long a succession of ages, proves that it must be 
of primary importance. 

RIDLEY. 

Yet I confess I never had any very distinct 
notion of what is meant by the expression. 

HERBERT. 

Too many persons, I fear, are in the same 
case with yourself. And it is this forgetfulness 
of a most important doctrine which has led to 
the endless schisms and divisions that vex the 
Church; and which, while it prevails^ must for 
ever prevent reunion. On other points of doo- 
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trine many denominations of Christians agree 
with Churchmen. They believe in God the 
Father, who made them ; God the Son, who re- 
deemed them; and God the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth them. But in the doctrine of the 
Church they differ. And it is the right or 
wrong belief in this one doctrine of the one Cath" 
otie and Apostolic Churchy which makes all the dif* 
ference in their conduct, — rendering them sound 
orthodox Churchmen or wavering schismatics. 
Even amongst professed members of the Church 
the wrong interpretation, or want of sincere faith 
in this doctrine, causes a lamentable vacillation 
in religious matters. 

RIDLEY. 

The doctrine in question must be of great im- 
portance. I should like to hear your explanation 
of it, for I confess myself to be a sharer in the 
prevailing ignorance in this matter. The word 
Church, I have observed, is most loosely applied 
in the language of the world. In newspaper 
phraseology, and in the language of Parliament, 
it is used to represent the aggregate body of the 
clergy. 

HERBERT. 

That 18 a decidedly wrong and mischievous 
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application of it ; and the sooner we drop it the 
better. It breeds a false and pernicious notion 
that the clergy are a body dissociated in their 
views and interests from the people ; whereas, in 
truth, they are but the ministers or servants of 
the Church and of Christ, its head; and their in- 
terests and privileges are bound up with those of 
die whole community of which God has made 
them ministers. 

RIDLEY. 

Some of our periodicals — and some which one 
would least suspect of very spiritual views — 
have lately changed their phraseology, and speak 
of the Church as the body of true believers in 
all the world — ^that is to say, good men of all 
sects and denominations. 

HERBERT. 

You said well, that some " not very spiritual 
persons " had adopted this mode of speaking of 
the Church. It is manifestly a mere political 
manoeuvre; the object of which is to wrest the 
appellation of Churchmen from the members of 
the English Church, to whom only, in this 
country, it rightfully belongs. This insidious 
attempt makes it the more necessary to spread 
widely the knowledge of the true doctrine of the 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church in which we pro- 
fess our belief. 

RIDLEY. 

I should like to understand the real merits of 
this question. 

HERBERT. 

Let us turn to the Bible. The word Church 
occurs in a good many places in Scripture, in 
the large majority of which it is applied to a 
religious community existing visibly upon earthy 
which was liable to persecution^, vezation', ex- 
tension'; which could receive complaints^; ad- 
mit*, or eject* members; deliberate', decide* in 
controversies, send messengers", be edified", 
fed *S taken care of ^*, salute " and be saluted "; 
in short, could exercise all the functions of a 
visible human society. All these functions and 
accidents are ascribed, in different parts of 
Scripture, to the Church; sometimes in its 
united capacity ; sometimes as represented by 

1 Acts viii. 1. Phil. iii. 6. ' Acts xii. 1. 

• Acts ii 47. * Matt, xviii. 17. 

* Matt xxviii. 19. Acts ii. 41. 

e 1 Cor. V. 6. 7- Matt xviii. 16— 17. 

f Acts XV. » Acts XV. 22—29. • Acts xv. 22. 

10 1 Cor. xiv. 4. 5. 12. ^^ Acts xz. 28. 

" 1 Tim. iii. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 28, 

» Acts xviii. 22. 

" lb. 
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one of its branches. There are a few, bat very 
few, exceptions ; as, for instance, in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, where it is said that Christ 
gave himself for it, ^^ that he might present it to 
himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing \" Here evidently 
the Apostle alludes to some prospective condi* 
don of the Church; because it is certain that 
not even one individual member of the Church 
upon earth) is, on this side the grave, so per- 
fectly sinless : indeed, we daily confess our sin- 
fulness. This perfect holiness, therefore, can 
be ascribed only to the Church triumphant ; as 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
heavenly Jerusalem is spoken of as <^ the general 
assembly and Church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven .... the spirits of just men 
made perfect'." And it is a glorious picture 
which the Apostle here presents to the eye of 
faith. It is an encouraging thought, to dwell 
on the prospect of the Church triumphant in 
heaven, purged of all its earthly impurities, 
glorified, > sanctified wholly, and joined in ever- 
lasting union with Christ, its head — its members 
gathered from every region under heaven ; 

1 Eph. V. 26, 27. » Heb. xii. 22. 
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gathered, perhaps, from other worlds besides our 
own. <^ Who can count the dust of Jacob, or 
the number of the fourth part of Israel ?" Far 
too vast for the scope of our vision is God's 
universal Church ! It may be likened to the 
heavenly host, of which we behold some few 
bright stars shining upon our hemisphere ; while 
many more are hidden from our sight ; besides 
the countless multitudes which shed their light 
on other systems, and roll in their appointed 
orbits far beyond our mortal ken ! 

But, manifestly, this perfect and triumphant 
Church is not that of which the Scriptures gene- 
rally speak. It cannot be that Church — at least 
that condition of the Church — which is liable 
to persecution and vexation ; which is to be to 
Us ^^ the pillar and ground of the truth," which 
we are bidden to hear, and warned that we de- 
spise not nor vex by schism. 

The visible Church of Christ upon earth will 
be best discerned by viewing its origin and 
history. The formation of the Christian Church, 
and its progress down to the present time, are 
plain historical events. Our Lord commissioned 
his Apostles to preach the gospel to all man- 
kind, and as many as believed were admitted to 
His Church by baptism, and thereby became 
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entitled to all those privileges, upon the right 
use of which their eventual salvation depended. 
<« By one Spirit (says St Paul) are we all bap* 
tized into one bodyV 

In order to admit continually new members 
to the Church, and to minbter to them in holy 
things, the Apostles instituted a threefold order 
of priesthood, each having its various functions 
for the edification of the Christian body. 

Such was the simple constitution of the 
Apostolic Church of Christ It wcls an organ- 
ized society or brotherhood^ endowed with great 
and glorious privileges, consisting of duly bap* 
tized Christians and duly ordained ministers^. 
Such it has continued from the time of the 
Apostles to the present: and such, we doubt 
not, it will continue (for we have God's own 
promise) even to the end of the world. 

Of this associated and visible body we speak 
when we profess our belief in " one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church." It is called " one," because 
it IS essentially indivisible; " Catholic or univer- 
sal," because it embraces, or desires to embrace, 
the whole world ; ^^ Apostolic," because it was 

» 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

' See Bingham*8 Antiquities, book i chap. iii. 
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founded by the Apostles, retains the Apostolical 
succession of ministers, and continues in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship. It is also 
called in the Apostles' creed ^^holy;" not on 
account of its absolute holiness, but because it 
has received many great and holy privileges, 
even as Jerusalem was called the " holy city," 
notwithstanding the sinfulness of many of its 
inhabitants. In truth, the visible Church upon 
earth is a net, which encloses all manner of fishes, 
both good and bad; or a field, in which the 
wheat and the tares grow up together, and are 
not to be separated till the great day of harvest. 
It is one of the fundamental principles in the 
gospel, that there must be no schism or division 
in the body of the Church. No crime is more 
reprehended in Scripture than the sin of rending 
the body of the Church. And this, no doubt, 
is the reason why we find so prominent a place 
occupied in the ancient creeds by the doctrine 
of the ^^ one Catholic and Apostolic Church." 

RIDLEY. 

The account which you give of the scriptural 
doctrine is clear and obvious. Does the testi- 
mony of the ancient Church confirm this view ? 
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HERBERT. 

It does most strictly. For several centuries 
a perfect unity was preserved in the Church, 
and all who caused division were excommuni- 
cated. 

But, it appears to me, that the account given 
in the Acts of the Apostles is so perfectly 
clear and convincing, that, if I Were arguing 
with one who doubted the doctrine, I should be 
contented to rest the case solely on Scripture. 
And with regard to yourself, I would prefer that 
you should direct your mind to the scriptural 
account of the formation of die Church ; and I 
have not the least doubt that you will be con- 
vinced that the description which I have given 
you is correct 



1 9> 



1 For fuUer information on this important subject, see 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, book iii. ; and Pearson on the 
Creed, article «* Holy Catholic Church." See also Mr. Pal- 
mer's admirable " Treatise on the Church," lately published. 
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CHAPTER IV- 



SCHISM, 



" A thousand daily sects rise up and die, 
A thousand more the perish'd race supply." 

Dryden. 

^<I HAVE thought much/' said Ridley to his 
friend, ^^ on the explanation, which you were so 
good as to give me yesterday, of the doctrine of 
the ^ Apostolic Church :' and I have referred 
again to the passages of Scripture which you 
quoted. There appears to me no doubt that our 
Lord and his Apostles contemplated the form- 
ation of an uniform, undivided, and organized 
body; branching throughout the whole world, 
and maintaining everywhere the same essentials 
of doctrine and discipline — a body which should 
have ^authority in controversies of faith,' and 
power to expel disorderly members from its 
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communion — itself being preserved from error 
by the ever-burning lamp of scriptural truth. 
And I can well imagine how great an advantage 
and blessing it must have been, in the earlier 
ages, that such a visible body should exist, to 
which all Christians might safely join themselves 
for edification and communion ; and, conse- 
quently, how pernicious and sinful it must have 
been to break in upon this providential arrange- 
ment* The union with such a Church seems 
to present that happy medium between a blind 
submission to human guidance, and a presump- 
tuous leaning to our private judgment, which is 
exactly suited to our condition as fallible and 
responsible beings : and no other state of things 
could well be conceived more calculated to pre- 
serve that friendly communion amongst Christ- 
ans which is so strongly enjoined in the word 
of God; or to re-establish that fellowship, if 
uahappily it should have been broken : and no 
other system appears more adapted to spread 
itself over the world, and embrace all nations 
and languages, and retain them in the true faith. 
" One diflSculty, however, occurs to me — 
namely, that if the Church is one, and that only 
is the true Church which maintains the Apostles' 
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doctrine and discipline, we vmhurch many ex- 
isting bodies of Christians which have varied 
from these conditions." 

" I see," siiid Herbert, smiling, ** that you 
have forgotten my advice — to keep your mind 
fixed on the evidence given in Scripture to the 
doctrine of the Church. It is a doctrine of 
which I think Scripture furnishes abundant 
proof. If Scripture admit of diiFerent interpre-p 
tations, then the best help to guide us to the 
right meaning is the testimony and practice of 
the first Christians : and in the case before us 
the practice of the ancient Church fully cor- 
roborates the view which I have taken. But I 
see that you have been perplexing yourself with 
the ^re^eref aspect of the Church; and though you 
acknowledge diat Scripture speaks very plainly ; 
and do not deny the ancient uniform constitution 
of the Church ; and even admit that you discern 
great advantage in such an arrangement, and 
suitableness to our condition — yet, because, 
within the last century or two, certain sects iiave 
sprung up, without being excommunicated, in 
this corner of the world of ours, you must alter 
the whole system, proved by Scripture and 
ancient usage, and recommended by its manifest 
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adaptation to the wants of human nature, for 
fear, as you say, of vmhurching these modern 
separatists/' 

RIDLEY. 

I confess that you have described with toler- 
able exactness what has been the drift of my 
thoughts. 

HERBERT. 

It is a most common fallacy. The great mis- 
fortune is, that right-minded persons, like your- 
self, should so frequently fiall into it. But tell 
me now, what do you mean by that word ^^ un- 
churching " which you have used ? 

RIOLET. 

I meant that, in defining the Church as you 
have done, you deny its blessings and privileges 
to those bodies of Christians who do not belong 
to it. 

HERBERT. 

Just SO. You seem to think that we act un- 
charitably to those bodies of Christians, and de- 
prive them of certain valuable privileges. But 
I would fain ask. What possible effect our opinion^ 
toheAer true or false^ can have on those communis 
ties ? How can it affect their claims either one 
way or the other ? Our opinion cannot unchurch 
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those who really belong to the Church of Christ; 
neither can it make those persons members of the 
Church, who are not so. We cannot arrest God's 
grace, or shorten his arm to save ; but neither, 
on the other hand, can we extend the privileges of 
his church to those who refuse to accept them, 
— except by persuading them of their danger. 

RIDLEY. 

All that is true. But then, do you not lay 
yourself open to the charge of illiberality and 
want of charity, by refusing to acknowledge 
them as Churchmen ? 

HERBERT. 

That is to say, — though we believe our neigh- 
bours to be walking in an unsafe course, or, to 
say the least, at great disadvantage, we ought 
never to invite them to join themselves to us, 
and share our privileges, but let them go on 
as they please, without one word of caution or 
admonition. This may be liberal ; it may be 
called liberal to explain away the word of God, 
and say that one form of religion is as good as 
another, when God expressly teaches us the con- 
trary. It may be thought very liberal to say 
that separation from the Church is no sin, when 
Scripture declares it to be so : but I deny that 
it is charitable. I deny that it is charitable to 
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remove the land-marks which God has fixed; 
or to see our brother in imminent perils and 
persuade him that he is in safety* Surely^ if 
any persons can properly be said to unchurch 
their brethren, it is those, who, from false 
liberality, or worldly policy, or indolent good- 
nature, or ignorance of Scripture, speak lightly 
of the sin of schism, and so prevent separatists 
from seeing their error, and joining themselves 
to the Apostolic Church. 

But, in truth, the question is not as to what 
is liberal or illiberal, but what is true or false. 
It is a mere question of fact. The Apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ established and organized 
a Church ; and expressly declared that schism or 
separation from that Church was a grievous sin. 
If we believe that there is a Church at all, we 
cannot help being illiberal, as it is termed, 
to some: because, wheresoever we believe the 
line to be drawn, we must, by the very force of 
the terms, suppose that those who do not come 
within the line are beyond it — that those who 
do not belong to the Church are without it. Do 
not the (so calbd) orthodox Dissenters them- 
selves call the Church of Rome Antichrist, and 
Socinianism a God-denying heresy ? It is our 
plain duty to ascertain what the Church of Christ 
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really is, and not only to adhere to it, but to 
avow our adherence to it. We should cast to 
the winds all idle notions about liberality or il- 
liberality in religion, and pray God to deliver 
us from so mean a principle as the fear of being 
thought illiberal. 

RIDLEY. 

Your opinions are somewhat strong for the 
nineteenth century, though I confess I cannot 
deny their correctness. 

HERBERT. 

No lapse of centuries can altei the eternal 
word of truth. What the Church was in the 
first century, such must it remain in the nine- 
teenth, and for ever. 

Perhaps the subject before us may be placed 
in a clearer view, if we consider the circumstances 
of the early Church. St. Paul, we know, in the 
course of his journeyings, went to the island of 
Crete (the "hundred citied" in Homer's time, 
and a flourishing and populous island in the 
time of St. Paul). Here his labours were 
blessed by the conversion of many heathens; 
and when he departed from the island, he left 
Titus behind him in the episcopal office, with 
the commission to "set in order the things 
which were wanting, and ordain elders in every 
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city \" Now let us suppose that, soon after the 
Apostle was ^ne, there arose up ^* certain un- 
ruly and vain talkers and deceivers," respecting 
whom he had given Titus warning. Suppose 
that these men took upon themselves to dissent 
from the arrangements made by Titus. Some 
were not satisfied with their ordained elders, and 
appointed others, who ministered without ordi- 
nation ; others obtained their ordination, not 
from the Bishop, whom St. Paul left for that 
very purpose, but from the elders who had no 
such commission ; others mixed up Pagan rites 
with the pure ordinances of Christianity — the 
worship of idols, and other such abominations. 
In short, some became Romanists, others Pres- 
byterians, and others Independent congregation- 
alists. The rest kept in all things to tlie Apo- 
stolic doctrines and ordinances. Can there be 
the slightest difference of opinion as to which 
was the true Church, and which were the schis- 
matics ? And can there be any doubt that those 
who separated from the Bishop, and induced 
others to separate, were guilty of very great 
sin — namely, the sin of schism — and debarred 
themselves from the blessed privileges of that 
Church from which they had departed. 

1 Titus i. 6. 
D4 
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RIDLEY. 

You have put the case in a point of view, 
which, I confess, had not before struck me. 
Still there seems to be a question, whether the 
separatists of the present day stand on the 
same footing as your primo-primitive dissenters. 

HERBERT. 

I think a very strong parallel might be 
drawn between the supposed condition of the 
Church in Crete, when St. Paul left it, and that 
of the Church in England, at the time of Eli- 
zabeth. In both, the doctrine was pure and 
scriptural, and the discipline was Apostolic. 
We had put from us the modern corruptions of 
Rome, and stood on the basis of ancient Catho- 
licity. Whatsoever sinfulness therefore attached 
itself to the supposed Cretan dissenters, would 
be equally attributable to those Englishmen, 
who first separated themselves from the re- 
formed branch of the Church in England. 
With persons born and educated in dissent, 
and living in an age when schism is not acknow- 
ledged as a crime, we may hope and believe 
that to live in separation from the Church is 
not a sinful but an involuntary error, the fault 
of their education and early prepossessions. 
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All tbis we may acknowledge^ and yet not the 
less warn men against dissent, as ruinous to the 
Church and most pernicious to those who fol* 
low it. With those who are dissenters from 
ignorance and not from wilfulness, it may be 
not so much their fault, as their misfortune; 
but a very great misfortune I believe it to be. 
For if their parents or forefathers, who first 
wilfully separated from the Church, deprived 
themselves of great privileges, it does not seem 
possible that these privileges should be restored 
to their children, except upon their joining the 
Church. Whatsoever blessing God gives through 
his regularly ordained ministry, whatsoever be* 
nefit is attached to their ministration of the 
sacraments of Baptism and the holy Eucharist, 
whatsoever advantage belongs to hearing the 
word preached by lawful spiritual authority, — all 
these the dissenter manifestly loses, whether it 
be through his sin or his misfortune. Thus, in 
a remarkable manner, the sin of the parents 
cleaves to the children until the third or fourth 
generation ; for — ^as I have heard remarked, and, 
as far as my own observation extends, believe it 
true — dissenters, except of the more violent 
political sort, do, after a few generations, find 
their way back to the Church. 

d5 
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So then we believe that the Church of Christ is 
one and indivisible, and that God's providence will 
continually preserve it. Time, in its course, may 
for a while obscure the excellence of its beauty. 
It may be weighed down by heresy and error, 
as it was before the Reformation ; but, by the 
help of God, and through the light of His holy 
Word, it will again emerge in its former purity. 
It may be vexed by schism, as it is at the pre* 
sent time ; but, with God's aid, it will shake off 
from it all its enemies and false friends, as it has 
done many times before. It will flow on, like a 
mighty river, fertilizing the plains through which 
it passes, and, though its current may run turbid 
for a while, or a thousand bubbles float upon 
its surface, yet will it go calmly and majestically 
onward till it falls into the ocean of eternity. 

(Herbert paused, but, his friend making no 
reply, he again resumed.) The observations 
which I have made with regard to separation 
from the Church, have been in answer to the 
latitudinarian opinions, which are at present so 
lamentably prevalent. I am, however, very far 
from denying that there is also such a thing as 
intolerance and undue positiveness, as well as 
latitudinarianism. Each man of course endea-^ 
vours to attain the true medium. In my opinion, 
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the best way to avoid the two extremes is to 
make up one's mind as to what is the true Church 
of Christ, and with thankfulness to God, to 
study to live in holy communion with it; but not 
to care to pronounce decidedly, who do not be- 
long to it, or what disadvantage accrues to them. 
Church matters are so confused and involved, 
that it seems impossible to draw the precise line 
of demarcation between the Church and sepa- 
ratists. With regard to the several bodies more 
immediately in contact with ourselves, which 
receive commonly the appellation of Churches, 
it does not seem nece38ary, or even possible, that 
we should affirm how far they have a right to 
that title — or rather how far the individual mem- 
bers of tbose bodies may claim the title of 
Churchmen. We cannot admit their claim, be- 
cause, in our judgment, they do not adhere to 
the Apostolic doctrine and discipline. On the 
other hand, to say precisely what degree of 
aberration excludes them from the rank of 
Churches, would be doing more than we are 
warranted. Thus, the Church of Rome, mis- 
called the Catholic Church, while it maintains 
the Apostolic succession and threefold order of 
ministry, has, as we believe, especially at the 
council of Trent, authorized gross errors, and 
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departed in many things from the Apostolic 
doctrine, as set forth in holy Scripture. How 
far this may vitiate her ministrations, we presume 
not to judge. Hooker says " We must acknow- 
ledge even heretics themselves to be, though a 
maimed part, yet a part of the visible Church* 
* # * * Yf^ ^^pg jjQ^ communicate with Rome 

concerning sundry her gross and grievous abo- 
minations; yet, touching those main parts of 
Christian truth, wherein they constantly still 
persist, we gladly acknowledge them to be of 
the family of Jesus Christ." 

So again with regard to Presbyterians, — the 
doctrines which they hold are, in most re- 
spects, similar to our own, and they profess to 
maintain the Apostolic succession of the minis- 
try,* but in rejecting the ordination of bishops, 
to whom alone, as we believe, power was given 
in the Church to ordain, they have introduced a 
perplexing novelty, and have departed from the 
Apostolic discipline, which had existed for fif- 
teen hundred years. The power of Ordination, 
which was conferred by the Apostles on the first 
bishops, has been handed down from bishop to 



1 See an apology for the Church of Scotland, by the Rev. 
J. Gumming, minister of the Scotch Church in London. 
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bishop throughout the whole Church from the 
beginning ; and we have no intimation, either in 
Scripture or in history, of Elders or Presbyters 
having received the power to ordain, or to 
administer the sacraments without Episcopal 
ordination. At the same time I dare not assert, 
either on the one hand, that their sacraments 
are unsanctified to those, who piously receive 
them ; or, on the other, that they are blessed in 
the same manner, as when duly administered by 
those divinely commissioned for that purpose. 
These are points with regard to which it is 
by no means possible to pronounce decidedly. 
Though fully convinced that our own is the true 
Church, and that those who vary from it in 
essential points are so far in the wrong, we must 
leave to a higher authority, to judge what con- 
sequences their error involves. 

As to the dissenters, — they do not believe at 
all in the doctrine of the one visible Church ; 
and therefore of course do not profess to belong 
to it ; they claim to be members by faith of the 
Church invisible. With regard to the salvation 
of individuals we do not presume to speak. 
Until the judgment of the great day we cannot 
tell who will be members of Christ's invisible 
Church. « The Lord knoweth whom he hath 
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chosen," we do not " Many shall come from 
the east and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness." So, many 
dissenters, many Romanists, and even heathens 
will, we trust, be gathered into Christ's king- 
dom of glory ; and many lukewarm, indolent, 
unfaithful Churchmen will be cast out ^^Let 
us, therefore, not be high-minded but fear." 

Still, we believe, and rejoice in the belief, 
that we, who are baptized members of the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, have been called 
to high privileges and advantages : and that the 
inheritance of glory is actually sealed and made 
over to us. May God make us thankful, as we 
ought to be, and give us grace to use our privi- 
leges to his glory and our own salvation' ! 

1 ** The true Church is the universal fellowship of God's faith- 
ful and elect people, built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ being the head corner-stone. 
And it hath always three notes or marks, whereby it is known : — 
pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments ministered according 
to Christ's holy institution, and ifie right use of ecclesiastical 
discipline . " — Homily for Whitsunday. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE CHURCH, AS ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND. 



" The Church is compass'd round 
As much for safety as for ornament 

'Tis an enclosure, and no common ground. 
Tis God's freehold) and not our tenement ; 
Tenants at will, and yet intail, we be : 
Our children have the same right to it as we.'* 

Herbert. 

RIDLEY. 

It appears, tben, that the visible Church of 
Christ is not a purely spiritual body, but a re- 
ligious community, instituted by Christ and his 
Apostles, governed by its own laws, and there- 
fore independent of any human power or govern- 
ment. 

HERBERT. 

Such it has been, and such it may again be ; 
though at present, by the providence of God, 
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it exists in a different, and, as I conceive, a 
more perfect state. From the time of the 
Apostles to that of Constantine, the Christian 
Church maintained an independent existence; 
and worked its way, not only without the aid of 
human governments, but in opposition to them. 
When it consisted of twelve poor fishermen, its 
ministers, and a few hundreds of disciples, the 
power of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and subse- 
quently of the Roman Emperor, was in vain 
exerted to put it down ; and if the aid of human 
government were again withdrawn, or the power 
of the state set in opposition to it, the Church 
would still continue by virtue of God's decree. 
It would still exercise the same authority over 
all those who sought for salvation as members of 
Christ's body ; and would as much claim our ad- 
herence, as if it were supported by all the pomp 
and power of human government. 

RIDLEY. 

I have often thought with awe and astonish- 
ment on the progress of the Church of Christ — 
the " stone cut out without hands V which brake 
in pieces the kingdoms of the earth. 'Tis won- 
derful indeed to mark its rise and progress — to 

1 Daniel ii. M. 
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s6e it, at first, a feeble fraternity in a despised 
province, advancing firmly onwards, and casting 
down the ancient superstition ; until it acquired 
the sovereignty of imperial Rome, and disposed 
of thrones and empires. 

HERBERT. 

These extremes of lowliness and sovereign 
power, though well calculated to illustrate the 
providence of God, yet are, neither of them, 
the just position of the Church. She is best 
circumstanced when simply in alliance with the 
state, or under its protection. " Kings should 
be her nursing fathers, and queens her nursing 
mothers *," yielding her that sort of reverential 
patronage, which a foster-mother bestows on her 
high-born nursling. The theory of the alliance 
between Church and state in this country is the 
nearest approach to what should be their re- 
spective positions. Would that that theory were 
better carried out into practice ! 

RIDLEY. 

I have heard very sincere Churchmen, who 
are offended at the influence which the state 
exerts, and consider that, in this respect, the 
Church established is less independent than the 

1 Isaiah xlix. 23. 
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sectarian communities; especially since the ad- 
mission of dissenters and Romanists to the le- 
gislature* 

HERBERT, 

There is some reason in this objection, though 
I do not at all agree in the inference which they 
would draw from it — namely, that a separation is 
desirable. The Church consists of laity as well 
as clergy ; and, in its arrangements, lay-influence 
is perfectly legitimate. In a dissenting com- 
munity, though the state does not interfere, yet 
the society is liable to the caprices of its com- 
ponent members — subscribers, perhaps, of a 
guinea to its funds ; and the dissenting minister 
is far more dependant on his flock than the 
clergyman of the Church. In the national es- 
tablishment, the state represents the lay influ- 
ence ; and as such has a right to give or refuse 
its consent in those points which are not regu- 
lated by divine institution. It cannot annul the 
order of bishops, because God has ordained it ; 
but it may have a legitimate voice in those dio- 
cesan arrangements which are of a temporal na- 
ture. If the enemies of the Church obtain a 
permanent majority in parliament, then a sepa- 
ration between Church and state seems inevit- 
able. But, as things are at present, Churchmen 
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ought to Strain every nerve to re-assert their su- 
periority, and then a hostile and watchful mi- 
nority would perhaps be rather beneficial than 
otherwise. The benefits resulting from an alli- 
ance between Church and state appear to me so 
eminently great, that to consent to a separation, 
while it is possible to maintain the union on right 
principles^ would be a betrayal of a sacred trust, 
and a squandering of our children's inheritance. 
Certainly, even now, there are some perplexing 
anomalies ; as, for instance, the law of prcsmu" 
nirey which subjects the chapters to fine and im- 
prisonment, if they refuse to elect the bishop 
nominated by the crown. Still I think that 
public opinion, rightly informed, is sufficient to 
correct these anomalies. It can scarcely be the 
interest of any set of statesmen to come to an 
open rupture with the Church. They will gene- 
rally be disposed to yield what is reasonable, as 
in the case of the bishopric of Man ; especially 
when it is clear that a separation must ensue if 
they do not. But I do not like to contemplate 
tl^e idea of the state being permanently hostile 
or faithless — endeavouring to force upon us 
heretical bishops, contaminating the fountains of 
our learning, and, under the plea of reform, 
crippling those energies she is bound to promote. 
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I will not dwell on these dangers and drawbacks, 
except with the firm conviction that we are well 
able, with common prudence and energy, to 
prevent them all. 

RIDLEY. 

In what do you consider the great advantages 
of the alliance between Church and state to 
consist ? 

HERBERT. 

Chiefly in the provision made for the diffu- 
sion of the pure religion of Christ in every dis- 
trict of the land. 1 have so strong a feeling on 
this subject, that I believe the parochial system 
to be almost as essential as the diocesan. We 
liave the germ of it in the Scriptures. We find 
that Titus, when appointed bishop, was directed 
to " ordain elders in every city," and very an- 
ciently — as soon, perhaps, as it was possible — we 
find traces of parochial districts throughout the 
Church. It does not appear to me that the 
Church can ever be truly Catholic or universal 
without them. The voluntary system may 
gather into Christ's fold a few members in ea^h 
community, as it does in America ; but it can 
never christianize the whole. Therefore I main- 
tain that the parochial system is essential to the 
full development of the Church of Christ. If 
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the diocesan system is necessary to its very ex- 
istence, the parochial system is necessary to its 
completion. Churchmen^ in general^ do not up^ 
hold the parochial system on sufficiently high 
grounds. It should not be considered as a 
question of mere expediency, but of essential 
necessity ; nay, almost of divine authority. 

RIDLEY. 

Cannot the parochial system exist without an 
alliance between the Chursh and state? 

HERBERT. 

It constitutes, in my mind, the main feature 
of the alliance. You might concede every other 
point, but if you give up this, the alliance is 
dissolved. However, I can never believe the 
state will be so ill-advised, as to dissolve an 
alliance which is even more beneficiid to itself 
than to the Church. It is impossible to over- 
rate its advantages. In the first place, it stamps 
the nation with a Christian character, making it 
holy unto the Lord : it secures to us, as a nation, 
the certainty of God's favour. We may con- 
sider it as an axiom, or as a matter of faith, that 
the «tate allied with the Church cannot but 
prosper ; for since God has pledged his sacred 
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word to protect his Church, the state which is 
joined with it, must share its promised blessings : 
— a fact which, however infidels and worldly 
men may scoff at the assertion, at once accounts 
for all the prosperity, which as a nation, we have 
so long enjoyed. Should the state separate 
itself, or perhaps persecute the Church, it would 
be deserted by the palladium of its prosperity, 
and become a prey to all the miseries which 
spring from uncontrolled sinfulness. We ought 
to view the Establishment therefore with the eye 
ofpatriotSi as well as Christians, As Christians, 
we should rejoice that, by its union with the 
state, tlie Church is enabled to fulfil, with greater 
efficiency, its work of winning souls to Christ ; 
and, as patriots, we should regard with gratitude, 
the powerful aid for improving the condition of 
the people and checking the seeds of crime, which 
the state derives from its union with the Church. 
Take only the one obvious fact, that there are 
more than ten thousand stations in the land, from 
which is proclaimed aloud every seventh day, 
that there is a God above, a Providence, a judg- 
ment, a heaven, a hell. It is mainly through 
this constant iteration, that there is a settled 
impression on men's minds that these things are 
true. They may disregard or attempt to stifle 
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it, but there the belief is fixed ; and is more 
efficient to prevent crime than the most vigilant 
system of human law. But how much more is that 
moral influence increased, when we consider the 
peculiar doctrines of the cross ; when we remem- 
ber that, week after week and day after day, 
God's ministers are employed in inculcating 
the great truths of the Gospel, — telling men of 
the purity of God, who marks not only our 
deeds, but our very words and thoughts, — setting 
forth to awakened consciences the true nature 
and sure consequences of sin, — ^and promising 
in God's name, that if ^'the wicked man will turn 
from his sin he shall save his soul alive," — ^shall 
have pardon for the past through a crucified 
Saviour, and grace to lead a new life in godli- 
ness and honesty. Consider that there is, in 
every district in the land, a minister of religion 
commissioned by God, and authorized by the 
state to proclaim these truths. His human au- 
thority is of course infinitely inferior in value 
to that which he receives from God; still, prac- 
tically and with reference to its effect on human 
nature, it is of great importance. He and he 
alone is authorized to administer the sacraments 
of the Church ; publicly on the Lord's day, and 
privately every day, to preach to the people the 
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doctrines and duties of Christ's religion ; to admit 
children to the Christian Church ; instruct the 
ignorant^ reprove the ungodly, console the af* 
flicted, bless and sanctify the marriage vow, and 
consign the dead with decent honour to the 
grave; — in short, to invest all the incidents 
of life with the sacred garb of religion. With- 
out an Establishment, more than half of the 
country would be destitute of these advantages ; 
parish churches would fall to ruin ; no divine 
worship would be offered in them ; no marriages 
solemnized, no infants baptized ; the dead would 
be buried in ditches with barbarous irreverence. 
Surely such a change would fling us back into 
worse than Druidical barbarism. Almost any 
religion is better than none ; what then must be 
the inestimable value of God's own truth ? 

RIDLEY. 

I quite agree with you in the high estimate 
which you form of the value of the Establish- 
ment You, as a clergyman, look principally 
to the religious advantages ; which are of course, 
beyond comparison, the greatest. To me it has 
often appeared that the civilization of our peo- 
ple results, in a great measure, from the constant 
residence amongst them of educated men, who 

11 
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carry the tastes and feelings and manners of 
gentlemen into the poorest and remotest districts. 
In our great towns, where human beings are 
congregated together as in a slave ship, and the 
unwise policy of the state refuses to add to the 
Establishment, the influence of the clergy is 
little felt ; and the eflFects of heathen ignorance, 
slightly relieved by dissent, are seen in a rude- 
ness and ferocity of manner, joined with the 
grossest moral degradation. But in our country 
villages, the beneficial influence of the resident 
clergy is plainly apparent. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the higher and educated classes, 
and, by their peculiar office, they continually 
bring the more refined and liberal ideas, which 
education confers, amongst their rustic neigh- 
bours. Their presence and example, in the 
vestry, or the board of guardians, or in their 
domestic visits, is a constant check upon that 
rude uncourteous tone which is too apt to show 
itself amongst the village aristocracy ; they are 
often able to moderate the harshness of the law, 
and obtain a kinder consideration for the poor ; 
they are the promoters of every scheme of charity, 
of every benevolent institution: the Savings 
Bank, the Dispensary, the National School, 
the Provident Club, fall generally to their ma-« 

E 
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nagement. They are ready always to receive the 
complaints of the afflicted, and hear their tale of 
distress; and are often able to render them ser- 
vices, which otherwise they could not have 
obtained. And in many raral districts, especially 
where there are no resident gentry, the clergy- 
man's family is the centre of refinement, the 
model of a Christian household ; affording to the 
neighbourhood an example of orderly, decent, 
and religious conduct It is thus that through 
the means of the clergy, the high tone of Eng- 1 

lish civilization is conveyed to every district of 
the land; and thus the endowments of the 
Church, which, if not so appropriated, would 
be in the hands of individuals, and applied to 
private purposes, are the means of securing to 
the public the talents and exertions of several 
thousands of the best educated men in England S 
and employing them, not only in the diffusion of 
pure religion, but of civilization, courteous man- 



^ The political value of a man of education and respecta- 
bility in every parish, is shown by the constant application to 
him for information as to character and facts, both by govern- 
ment and private societies, and also by individuals. It has oc- 
cured to me also, as I know it has to others, to have met with 
several cases in which poor persons would have lost legacies 
and other just rights, but for the friendly advice of the clergy- 
Hian. ] 
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ners, liberal and loyal sentiments, upright and 
honourable feelings throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The national character is 
mainly attributable to the influence of our 
Church. 

HERBERT. 

Yes, our national character, in all its strength 
and nobleness, is the emanation of our national 
Church. The Church is the mould in which it 
has been cast ; and no wonder that God's true 
Church should sanctify and elevate the people 
amongst whom it abides. The character of a 
people evidently depends on the moral princi- 
ples in which they are trained; and the distinctive 
genius of the English is clearly traceable to 
their Church. There is a peculiarity in the 
Anglican Church which distinguishes it from 
all other Protestant communities. When God 
opened men's eyes to discern the errors of 
Romanism, the English reformers did not, like 
their continental brethren, cast aside the autho- 
rity of ages, and reconstruct a Church for them- 
selves ; they simply repaired and cleansed their 
ancient temples : for though neglected and dilapi- 
dated, the framework was entire, the plan was 
perfect. They subjected her doctrine and dis- 
cipline to the test of Scripture. What was con- 
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trary to Scripture they at once discarded ; what 
was agreeable to it, they retained and reve- 
renced as a sacred legacy from the Apostolic 
ages. Her outward form and structure, her 
threefold ministry, her dioceses and parishes, 
her Apostolic ordinations, her creeds, her very 
services, which had been handed down from age 
to age, — all these they retained ; only they re- 
moved from them whatsoever was contrary to 
the word of God ; and the Church stood forth 
to the world fresh in the beauty of her intrinsic 
holiness, the exact model, nay rather the con- 
tinued identification of the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

On the same principle of deference to au- 
thority, but of appeal to Scripture as the sole 
standard of divine truth, our Church freely opens 
the Bible to all her children ; not bidding them 
carve out of it a religion for themselves, but 
requiring them to reverence her ordinances and 
her ministers, and compare her doctrines with 
those of Scripture; being confident that Scripture 
will confirm them in her communion. Thus 
she encourages free enquiry, but at the same 
time represses rash enthusiasm; and unites a 
perfect liberty of thought with a due regard for 
authority. These are the principles which 
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have formed the English character ; and have 
trained a race of men faithful but not bigoted, 
reverential but not superstitious. And these 
religious principles descending to the thoughts 
and actions of common life, and elevating and 
sanctifying, as they could not fail, the habitual 
tenor of our lives, have rendered us as a nation^ 
independent yet not licentious, intellectual yet 
not arrogant, manly yet humble, loyal yet free *. 

RIDLEY. 

You give us an excellent character : 1 wish it 
were more generally applicable. 

HERBERT. 

It must be confessed that it belongs rather to 
former days than to the present. I have often 
thought that the germ of our national character 
may be traced to the time of Alfred, in whose 
reign the Church was comparatively uncorrupted, 
and the nation free. That monarch himself 
united in a remarkable degree a calm dignity 
and wisdom, with a vigorous activity of character; 
which could not fail to leave its impression on 
the nation which he governed. But then came 
the long night of Romanism, during which Eng- 
land was not distinguished above the continental 

» See this topic traced out more fully in a recent article 
in the Quarterly Review, on ** Cathedrals." 
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nations. It was in the Teign of Elizabeth, wlien 
the reformed Church was firmly established^ 
which first exhibited the full portraiture of the 
Anglican Churchman, in the simple and manly 
character of the English gentleman, the English 
merchant, the English yeoman, and the English 
peasant. And then too was formed, in all its 
loveliness and excellence, the character of our 
countrywomen, which, more than any of the 
rest, still retains its national peculiarities. If in 
later days the English character has lost much 
of its manliness and honest simplicity, it is 
because Church principles have been neutralized 
by those of dissent and popery, and infidelity. 
The self-will and arrogance of sectarianism, the 
bad faith of Romanism, — features as alien to the 
true English character as to that of the Christian 
Churchman — the dark malignity of infidelity, 
and, still more dangerous, because more subtle 
and more plausible, that deadly indifference to 
all religion, which lurks under the garb of 
liberalism, — these have obtained an influence, 
nay almost an ascendancy, which has been effec- 
tive of the deepest injury to this our generation. 
Still I do not despair; but look rather for a 
sure and speedy revival of Church principles, 
and, through them, to a re-establishment of our 
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national character. And in the wide influence 
which our Church exercises, as the maintainer 
of sound doctrine throughout the Christian world, 
and the diffusion of the gospel in other lands, 
we may discern, not, I trust, without a reasonable 
faith, a cause why God should still preserve the 
work of His hands; and infinitely extend the 
influence of our Church to the gathering in of 
the nations to his fold. Yet the hope is not with- 
out apprehension. Perhaps it may tend more 
to God's glory to disperse His Church through- 
out the world. If we are lukewarm and indolent, 
and hide our candle under a bushel, and suffer 
heathenism to increase at home, and do little 
or nothing to spread the Gospel abroad ; it may 
better answer the ends of Divine providence to 
drive us forth, and force us, in our own persons, 
to proclaim throughout the world the truths of 
His revealed word. Thus our fate as a Church 
and nation may, humanly speaking, at this mo^ 
ment depend on the revival of our zeal: we 
may continue as a great nation to extend God's 
kingdom to the uttermost parts of the world ; 
or, the servants of God, who are amongst 
us, may be scattered throughout the nations, 
and plant on other shores the standard of that 
faith which here shall be trampled in the dust 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE CHURCHMAN ENTERING UPON THE 

WORLD. 



** The world's a stately bark, on dangerous seas ; 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril. 

• • • • • 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fiime ; 
Earth's highest station ends in ** here he lies " 
And " dust to dust " concludes her noblest song." 

Young. 

Time passed on, and Ridley's residence at 
Oxford approached the period of its termination. 
He went through his examination with high 
honour ; and was about to leave the University, 
with a heart full of regrets and hopes. He had 
already entered himself as a member of the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, and it was his inten- 
tion to commence immediately the study of the 
law. 

On the evening before his departure he 
walked out with his friend Herbert, to whom he 
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had become so warmly attached that the thought 
of separation from him cast a damp on his other- 
wise hopeful prospects. It was a beautiful 
evening in June, and they strolled along the 
banks of the river, until they arrived opposite 
the little village of Iffley. Here they crossed 
over, that they might avoid the groups who were 
assembling to witness the boat race. Proceeding 
onward they arrived at the old Saxon Church, 
where they lingered for awhile, as they had often 
done before, admiring its ancient and venerable 
structure, and conversing on such topics as the 
scene naturally presented, to men in whose 
thoughts the past and present fortunes of the 
Church held so prominent a place. 

As they lingered in the Churchyard a funeral 
procession advanced slowly to the consecrated 
ground. It was the head of a humble yet re- 
spectable family, whose honoured remains were 
followed to the grave by his descendants even to 
the third generation. The Church was gathering 
in one of her ripe shocks to the garner of heaven 
— the business of life was over — and to the de- 
parted soul all its cares and interests were no 
more than a brief dream — a speck on the ocean 
of eternity. The earnest and respectful be- 
haviour of the mourners, the holy solemnity of 
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the service, and all the accompaniments of the 
scene, were calculated to impress the deepest 
awe on those who beheld it. Herbert and 
Ridley felt the full impressiveness of the scene 
which they witnessed. 

Scarcely had the solemn ceremony concluded 
and the mourners dispersed, when the well- 
known sound of oars arrested their attention^ — 
not 

" The splash so clear and chill 
Of yon old fisher's solitary oar" 

which is described by poets, — but that quick, 
regular, business-like stroke, which is caused 
by the rapid turning of many oars at the 
same moment of time. Presently, a gallant 
eight-oar appeared in the bend of the river, in 
which, as it passed gaily by them, Ridley distin- 
guished many of his friends ; and then another 
boat succeeded, and another; — they entered the 
lock together, and, for a short time, all was 
hushed in silence. Soon the creaking of the 
opening gate was heard and the boats sprang 
forth one by one ; the sky was rent by the min- 
gled shouts of the friends of each party, as they 
followed them along the bank cheering them on 
in the race ; until, as they approached towards 
Oxford, the sound died upon the breeze. 
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Arthur Ridley had been passionately fond of 
the amusement of rowing ; but he had given it 
up» partly because the time which it occupied 
interfered with reading for his degree, and 
partly because his mind, being set on deeper 
thoughts, felt a natural disrelish for scenes which 
but too much contrasted with them. 

" How difficult it is," said he, " to reconcile the 
solemn business of life with the light amusements 
of the world ! How widely separate, nay, how in- 
compatible do they seem ! What can be in itself 
more innocent than the manly exercise of these 
light-hearted friends of mine ? Yet, alas ! how 
frequently is it accompanied by vice ; how often 
do the exuberant spirits of those engaged in it 
(and it is the same in other sports and exercises) 
burst forth in the light jest or the thoughtless 
oath, indicating — to say the least — ungodliness. 
How utterly unprepared are they if suddenly 
called, to render up their souls to God. Why 
should this be so ? Why should vice and un- 
godliness thus cling to us, and contaminate our 
very recreations and amusements ? 

HERBERT. 

Your question has been often asked — 

" Why should we fear youth's draught of joy, 
If pure, would sparkle less ? 

E 6 
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Why should the cup the sooner cloy 
Which God hath deigned to bless V* 

There is no reason to be assigned, except the 
delusion which Satan exercises over the mind, 
and the degrading bondage in which he holds 
it. And this arises in a great measure from 
ignorance of those purer joys and holier feelings 
which God affords to those who seek Him. But 
it has not always been so, and I trust will not 
always continue. I do not despair of seeing 
the time when a systematic reverence for religion 
shall form the basis of society amongst young 
men. 

RIDLEY. 

Meanwhile, I fear it is impossible for one 
whose thoughts are fixed on higher things to 
mingle with those who disregard them. 

HERBERT. 

The topic is a difficult one. If you had been 
likely to remain longer at Oxford, I do not 
think that I should have counselled you to with- 
draw from the society of your equals, — at least 
not without an attempt to amend it You are 
a leading man amongst them ; you have many 
devoted friends; all regard you with esteem, and 
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are anxious for your countenance. Such a man 
as you might do infinite good, by setting his face 
against those violations of decency and morality 
which are too common in the society of young 
men : and this would be a step at least to a 
better system. At any rate I would have had 
you make the attempt ; you might have been 
subject to ridicule and opposition, but I think 
your force of character would have carried you 
through it. No matter if it did not — no matter, 
I mean, so far as you yourself are concerned, if 
your example failed to work the good which 
you hoped ; you would be but following your 
Master's footsteps. 

RIDLEY. 

If I had been fortunate enough to have 
sooner enjoyed your counsel and friendship, I 
might, perhaps, have made some attempt like 
that which you have described. But now I must 
look forward to other scenes; humbly hoping 
tliat God will pardon my past neglect, and guide 
my steps in future more directly in his paths. 

HERBERT. 

I should not have dwelt on what you might 
have done, but that it presents a perfect illus- 
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tration of what you may do^ and I trust will do^ 
in whatever station of life you are placed. Every 
man may do great good by strict adherence to 
God's laws : perhaps none more so than your- 
self. You go into the world with many advant- 
ages of birth, connexion, and education ; and, 
what is not so commonly met with as the others, 
an unusual degree of popular and available talent. 
The influence, and power of doing good which 
you may attain, is, perhaps, greater than if you 
had been born to a larger inheritance. Wealth 
brings with it the temptation to indolence which 
few can resist.. ^^ It is but a glittering kind of 
slavery to be the heir of a great family." A 
youth of exertion, such as yours must be, will, 
if wisely spent, prepare you for a manhood of 
usefulness. This I say, not to flatter you, but 
rather to remind you of the deep responsibility 
which devolves on one possessed of such ad- 
vantages. God will look for much service to be 
rendered by you to His Church. He has many 
faithful servants, many ^^ hidden saints," whose 
prayers, we believe, avert His wrath ; but what 
the age seems most to demand, is the holy zeal 
of practical activity, which shall not be ashamed 
to avow itself. We want men of nerve and 
talent, who shall declare themselves servants of 
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the cross ; men who shall no longer be satisfied 
with remaining on the defensive, but shall be 
ready to advance to the attack, and stand boldly 
forward as the sworn opponents of the low, sel- 
fish, ungodly spirit of the times. Such a per- 
son I believe it is in your power to be — not all 
at once — but when you arrive at maturer years. 
Meanwhile lay up in your heart what God de-^ 
mands of you, and begin from this moment to 
train yourself up to His service. You owe Him 
much. He has mercifully brought you to a 
knowledge of His truth, and has weaned you 
from folly, just at that critical age when the 
character assumes a fixedness, from which after- 
wards it is not easily removed. The religious 
principles, which you now possess, will preserve 
you from the danger of profligate sin, and from 
the mean vanities of the world. Only pray, and 
shun temptation, and you are safe. One thing 
let me recommend you as an invariable rule ; 
that is, to reject the society of the vicious, shun 
the agreeable irifidel^ and the accomplished profli- 
gate. You will be surrounded with friends 
willing to cultivate your acquaintance ; but lay 
it down, as a fixed rule, that no brilliancy of 
connexion, no allurement of rank or feshion, no 
agreeableness, no wit nor flattery, shall tempt 
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you to associate with profligate or openly irre-« 
ligious men. Make this an absolute rule. It 
is impossible not to suffer by its neglect. If you 
do not &11 into their viceS) still your heart will 
be estranged from the love of God. 

But, in escaping the snares which vain and 
vicious pleasure spreads for the soul^ you will 
be assailed by those of a different tendency. I 
need not warn you against covetousness ; that is 
not in your nature ; but the business of your 
profession, and the pursuits of honourable am* 
bition, will bring with them their temptations. 
It is impossible for you to escape the world ; 
you must therefore arm yourself against it 
God's will has called you to a dangerous post. 
You will be thrown amidst scenes of daily tur- 
moil, which, if not guarded against, will of ne* 
cessity form a serious drawback to holy thoughts. 
You must therefore bear about with you that 
which will preserve you in the midst of a pol- 
luted atmosphere. You must cherish in your 
heart an abiding faith in divine truth. This is 
the only talisman and safeguard. 

Allow me to hope that you will not be offended 
if I write to you more at large on this import- 
ant subject I have a deep interest in your 
welfare, both from personal regard, and also for 
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the Church's sake. I believe that your prin- 
ciples and talents are such as God intends to 
work by in the coming fortunes of the Church. 
But if no such portion awaits you, if you should 
pass your time in a private station, or even be 
cut off in the midst of your days, still it is the 
same holy principle which alone can give you 
peace. This open grave has received the re-* 
mains of one who, in humble station, has served 
his God, and bequeathed to those after him the 
most precious inheritance, even the blessing 
which God bestows on the children of his ser- 
vants. And now we trust he is greater than 
kings and princes; he ranks with the noblest 
and the wisest. We must not despise a lowly 
path if it lead heavenwards. Nor must we re- 
pine, even if, in the full career of usefulness 
and activity, God should call us hence. It may 
be that we shall be suddenly stricken down in 
the midst of our days, and borne on the shoulders 
of others to our long home. Let us remember 
always, my dear friend, that ^' in the midst of 
life we are in death," and that the same principle 
is our only preparation for both. If we have but 
an abiding faith in our hearts, then << whether 
we live we shall live unto the Lord, or whether 
we die we shall die unto the Lord." 
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The earnest and affeedonate solenmity at 
HeA&rfs words, ao a ecor da nt witk the inddents 
whidi thejr had just witnessed — die sacredness 
of ihe scene — the moon just rising behind the 
aodent tower, and tinging with its light the 
tombs anMmd them — all these left a deep im- 
prassian <m Ridley's somewhat exited feelings — 
an impression which nerer afterwaitk was eflaoed 
from his memory. 

Before retiring to rest that night, Arthur 
RkUey recalled before his mind all the admo- 
nitions ot his friend, and fidling on his knees, 
besought God to enable him to abide in the 
firm resolution which he then made to serre 
Him. And as he humbly and solemnly devoted 
his life to God's senrioe, his tow, accompanied 
with deep and earnest prayer, was not unheard 
in heaven. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE churchman's USE OF ORDINANCES. 



** Thus while the storm is high within 
*Twi3Ct love of Christ and fear of sin, 
Who can express the soothing charm, 
To feel thy kind upholding arm, 
My mother Church t" 

Christian Year. 

Soon after his arrival in town, Ridley received 
the following letter from his friend. 

My dear Arthur, 

I promised to send you my thoughts re- 
specting the manner in which a member of the 
Church will most safely steer his course through 
this troublesome world. This letter is in part 
a fulfilment of my promise, much however will 
remain to be said at some future time. 

There can be no difference of opinion 
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amongst Christians on one point, namely, that 
a firm faith — that is a persuasion of the truths 
revealed in the blessed Gospel, a sincere ac- 
ceptance of Christ as our Saviour, and of His 
laws as our rule of life — is the first principle of 
religion. But you want to know the means of 
keeping up this faith, and preserving in your 
heart this divine principle. To tell you to have 
faith or love to God — to be godly and pious, 
you would naturally say, is not enough ; any 
more than it would be enough to tell you that 
if you wish to be a good lawyer, you must be 
able and acute, and have tact and presence of 
mind. The question is hx)w to acquire and 
cherish and improve these qualities. 

My first advice, and that on which I shall 
dwell in the present letter, is simply this — to 
follow the guidance of the Church, 

Christians of the present day sadly overlook 
the value of this means of grace. They tell you 
that Scripture must be your standard of faith, 
Scripture your rule of conduct — and who denies 
it ? But what I wish to impress on you is, that 
God has given us His holy Church to instruct 
us in the sound knowledge of Scripture, and 
guide our steps according to His revealed will. 
The Church teaches us how to carry out into 
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practice what is written in Scripture. For in- 
stance, the Bible says, ^* Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God." Well ; the Church 
teaches us how we should do things, so that they 
may be done to the glory of God — how we may 
be baptized according to His holy will — how we 
may worship Him piously and acceptably — how 
we may enter into the holy state of matrimony 
reverently and religiously — how we may serve 
Him every day. The whole fabric of the visible 
Church upon earth is raised apparently with a 
view to assist God's servants to walk sincerely 
in the faith of Jesus Christ, and live to the glory 
of God the Father. Few people seem to think 
of this. There is in the present age a singular 
forgetfulness, — I should rather say ingratitude, 
with respect to the benefits communicated 
through the ordinances of the Church. By 
some they are admired, perhaps reverenced as 
pious and edifying ceremonies ; by others they 
are looked on as mere formalities ; by too many 
they are really made so ; few employ them as 
the means of deriving continually fresh streams 
of grace from the fountain of holiness. And, by 
natural consequence, there is a corresponding 
dearth of that godly peace, and calm religious 
feeling which is the blessed privilege of those 
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who walk in God's ways without turning to the 
right hand or to the left. Men are too generally 
either apathetic and indifferent, latitudinarian, 
semi-infidelsy supposing one religion to be as 
good as another, — ^which is the same thing as 
believing truly in none, — or at best mere formal 
religionists ; or else, if they are awakened to the 
necessity of vital religion, not knowing what is 
truth, they are bewildered in the maze of dis- 
puted doctrines, and become restless and excited, 
wearying themselves in vain endeavours to find 
rest and peace for their souls. Neither of these 
conditions is a state of Christian holiness : God 
has prepared better things for those who love 
Him, by giving them His Church to guide them 
safely in the way of truth. Only follow her 
guidance and you are safe. 

The way of the Church is straight forward, 
regular, consistent, safe,— leading us from the 
cradle to the grave, in a state of holy pupillage. 
She first embraces us in her arms at Baptism. 
It is then we are ingrafted into the body of 
Christ, and endowed with the germ of Christian 
grace, which, if duly cherished, will grow up to 
life everlasting. The first instruments of the 
Church's teaching are our parents, who deliver 
to us those Scriptural truths which they have 
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received, showing us that, though by nature born 
in sin, the children of wrath, we are made by 
baptism ^^the children of God, members of 
Christ, and inheritors of heaven ;" thus making 
our baptismal privileges, God's first mercies, 
the basis of the fabric of our faith. And then 
they take us with them to the house of God, to 
join the worship of the Church. How well do 
I remember the day when my father first led me 
by the hand to our Parish Church. There was 
no previous deliberation, — he did not ask me 
whether I would be a member of that, or any 
other communion ; but took me with him, no- 
thing loath — for I had been trained to consider 
it an excellent and blessed privilege. And I en- 
tered those sacred walls for the first time, with a 
mingled feeling of holy curiosity and reverence. 
And there it was that I received ^^ line upon line 
and precept upon precept ;" that form of sound 
words, which God has revealed in His sacred 
book. 

You will wonder perhaps why I lay so much 
stress on these apparently trivial details. I wish 
to shew you, first, how much we already owe to 
the Church ; how almost entirely we are indebted 
to her and not to our own reason or research 
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for our knowledge of divine truth. And next 
I desire to point out, that, as she has guided us 
in childhood, so she is ready to guide us through 
the whole course of oar life. 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
become as little children, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." Such are 
our Saviour's solemn and emphatic words, indi- 
cating to us the disposition of heart which 
during our whole life we should cultivate. As 
the child walks safely under the guidance of his 
parents, so may we, and so only can we, under 
the guidance of the Church. And it is not only 
the poor, the ignorant, and the illiterate — but 
the wisest, the most learned, the most practical, 
— all, if they would go through life in spiritual 
security, must follow the Church's guidance. 
Of course I do not mean to assert that we are 
not to investigate the ground of our faith, and 
compare the doctrine of the Church with that 
of the Bible. If this principle were admitted, 
we should still remain in the errors of Ro- 
manism. The Anglican Church founds her 
doctrines solely on Scripture, and requires no- 
thing to be believed as an article of faith which 
may not be proved thereby. Therefore in 
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searching tlie Scripture we are but following 
the Church's instruction. She challenges en- 
quiry, and is confident of the result 

But that which lam most desirous of impress- 
ing upon you as the means of preserving your 
&ith entire, and rendering your journey through 
life godly and secure, is, that, acknowledging as 
you do the Divine origin and scriptural character 
of the Church, you submit yourself to her gui* 
dance, as a child submits to its parents. You 
believe in Christ, and desire to continue in that 
faith. Well, the Church has arranged a system 
of ordinances, some derived from the precepts of 
Christ himself, and some appointed by her own 
authority, whereby her children may keep alive 
the spirit of faith, and walk securely and safely. 
She treats you as your parents treated you. She 
tells you of God, and lays the Bible before you 
as his word. She leads you, as it were by the 
hand, within the walls of God's consecrated 
house ; puts into your mouth pious formularies 
of prayer and praise; bids you listen to her 
ministers, as they teach you — not their own 
private interpretation of Scripture, or the dogmas 
of any sect, but the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. She leads you day by day, if you will 
follow her, in a regular course of reading through 
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the inspired word ; she appoints a daily service ^; 
she spreads for you the table of the Lord. She 
bids you keep certain fasts and festivals, — ^some in 
honour of our Lord, some commemorative of the 
holy saints. In short she endeavours continually 
and systematically to draw your mind to such 
topics, as, if dwelt on, cannot fail to keep up a 
continual faith in your heart. 

There are many persons engaged in profes* 
sional business, who do not wish to be otherwise 
than religious, and suppose themselves good 
members of the Church, — have no decidedly 
vicious habits or cherished sins, and yet feel 
that they are sadly destitute of love to God, 

^ The Church service is called ''The order for morning 
[and evening] prayer daily throughout the year." Several 
clergymen in London and elsewhere have lately resumed the 
daily service publicly, (fixing it for convenience sake at an 
early hour,) and have the satisfaction of finding that the oppor- 
tunity of religious service is gladly embraced by many persons, 
who acknowledge its exact suitableness to remedy the trials of 
a professional life. 

This is no new practice. " In every castle [anciently] the 
morning service was read daily." " The knights of old never 
allowed themselves to be absent from the morning service of 
the Church, as soon as they were risen. We meet with con- 
tinual instances of this practice both amongst individuals, and 
in the public conduct of the camp, in Froissart, Joinville's His- 
tory of St. Louis, the Ancient Chronicles, the lives of Bayard, 
du Guesclin, Francis I., and even Henry V." — See Broad 
Stone of Honour, p. 86. 
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and that their faith in Christ is a mere historical 
belief, if it be so much as that. What is the rea- 
son of this failure? One principal reason is, 
that they neglect the ChurcKs ordinances. The 
Church invites them to God's house twice on 
the Lord's day, whereas they seldom go more 
than once. The Church directs that the whole 
of the Lord's day should be kept holy, but 
they keep holy only two hours of it The 
Church invites them monthly ' to the table of the 
Lord, but they go only once, or thrice at most, 
in the year. The Church sets down in her 
calendar a regular course of scriptural reading, 
but they entirely neglect it : if they read serious 
books at all, it is some intellectual and contro- 
versial treatise of the day, instead of the pure 
and eternal word of God. The Church appoints 
certain days for fasting and self-denial, and cer- 
tain other days for the commemoration of mar- 
tyrs and holy men, but they set all this down as 
mere relics of Popery and superstition. Is not 
this the general feeling? What we want is a 



* There is a monthly communion now in almost every 
church (except perhaps in rural districts). In some churches 
there is a weekly communion. The early Christians appear to 
have partaken of this sacrament much more frequently than 
the modern. 

f2 
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little more — superstition as the world would call 
it; but as it is in truth, when exercised upon 
what is revealed in the Bible and taught in the 
Church, — genuine faith^ — a childlike submission 
to God's ordinances, even should we not discern 
their utility ; though in truth their utility is suf- 
ficiently evident, in bringing our minds to dwell 
on holy things. 

Of course, ordinances are liable to abuse, in 
common with every thing else that is most 
valuable. We must learn to use them without 
abusing them ; to make them what they are in 
truth, — not the substitutes for inward piety, but 
the means of keeping up in our heart the flame 
of a living faith, and sanctifying the daily tenor 
of our lives. 

So then, my dear friend, my first advice, — 
ridiculous, paradoxical, nay, impracticable as it 
may appear to the intellectual worldlings of the 
nineteenth century, — my first advice to you as a 
man of talent and of business, is to live by the 
calendar of your prayer-book. No religious per- 
son will attempt to deny that it is the duty of 
every Christian to read each day a portion of 
God's word. Well then, read, or hear read, what 
is set down for you by the Church, just because 
it is set down for you. When the Church ap- 
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points a fast, exercise privately some sort of 
abstinence, — something which is really an act of 
self-denial, something known only to yourself 
and God. When the Church marks the memory 
of some Saint or Martyr, endeavour, in your 
devotions, to fix your mind on his deeds and 
faith : there can be no more holy and profitable 
exercise: any thing which diverts the mind 
from self and from the petty interests of this 
present world, — any thing which fixes the affec- 
tions on what is spiritual and holy, and casts into 
the shade the poor distinctions of worldly rank 
and honour, and leads you to view man in his 
spiritual life, must needs be of great benefit to 
one whose days are spent in the dust and strife 
of this every-day world. And how elevating 
and animating must be the exercise, if we can 
learn to contemplate the heroes of the church, — 
men greater tlian kings, and wiser than the 
ablest statesmen, men of whom Hhe world was not 
worthy," — if we can learn to contemplate their 
deeds and characters, so as to catch some portion 
of their zeal and faith ! Let me then again advise 
you, do not neglect to commemorate saints^ days. 

On the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
which is beyond all others the most sacred means 
of grace, I will write to you on another occasion. 

f3 
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Meanwhile farewell. May God preserve 
you in the quiet paths of his most holy Church. 
If you neglect her ordinances, I think it is 
scarcely possible, by any substitute, to sanctify 
your daily life, or preserve a lively faith ; but, 
if you avail yourself of her help, she will 
strengthen and sanctify your youth, counsel and 
keep you right in the vigorous days of manhood, 
and sustain you with her comforts in the evening 
of your age. Following her sure and quiet 
guidance, you will be enabled to lead a life, not 
only of outward respectability and honour, but 
of inward holiness and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
You will be enabled to walk daily with God. 
Unvexed by worldly cares, and free from spirit- 
ual excitement, you will live in holiness and die 
in peace. 

This is, if I may so speak, the regular way 
of living and dying a Christian. May God give 
us both the grace to walk in it ! 

Your ever affectionate 

G. H.' 

> The subject touched on in the following note, will perhaps 
be more properly enforced in the words of a layman, than of 
a clergyman. The author of the " Broad Stone of Honour" 
is speaking of the religion of the ancient knights : " Firmly 
grounded in the Christian faith, and sensible of its superior 
importance above every earthly consideration, is it wonderful 
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that they should regard, with reverence, its ordained ministers, 
who had an unquestionable title and a divine authority? 
Strange, indeed, would it have been if the case had been other- 
wise. Proud and self-willed men hold every restraint and 

prescription in rooted aversion They have no notion 

of submitting to the Church as their mother, or to the clergy 
as the successors of the Apostles, and as bearing a divine 
commission. If they happen to dislike their curate, the 
conventicle and the preacher afford an instant resource : and 
while they trust that they are worshipping God, they are 

indulging their pride, emulation and resentment. 

To such spirits what are the clergy, what are the rules and 
discipline, the prayers and sacraments, of the Church? 
They are nothing, or worse than nothing ; they are the badges 
of t3rranny and oppression, of a government which they hate, 

and an authority which they disown But the humble 

and contrite spirit of the Christian is displayed in gentleness, 
submission, gratitude, and charity. To the Church he looks 
with veneration, to her clergy, to her prayers, to her sacra- 
ments, to her discipline ; they are associated in his mind with 
that glorious system of truth which is the support and the 
life of his soul in time and eternity. And such was the spirit, 
such was the opinion and practice, of ancient chivalry. The 
gentlemen of old were brave and independent, but they knew when 
they should be humble and obedient. 

" I care not for any charge which the bigots of infidelity may 
cast upon this opinion, but I maintain and exhort you to re- 
member that a deference for the clergy, an unfeigned respect 
and veneration for their order, not terminating in an assent 
to the general proposition, bat leading to an habitual prac- 
tice of the disposition towards individual ministers, — towards 
the priest who is a stranger, as well as towards the curate of 
your own parish, — is the bounden duty of every gentleman, 
both as a Christian and as a man of rank ; which latter cir- 
cumstance only increases the general obligation, by the weight 
of example." — pp. 126 — 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE EUCHARIST. 



" Sit down, and take thy fill of joy, 

At God's right hand a hidden guest ; 
Drink of the cup that cannot cloy, 
Eat of the bread that cannot waste/' 

Christian Year. 

My dear friend, 

I endeavoured, in my last letter, to urge 
upon you the need of sustaining your faith and 
directing your steps, by a constant recurrence 
to the ordinances of the Church. There is one 
ordinance to which God, in his mercy, has given 
a peculiar efficacy. I mean the holy sacrament 
of the Eucharist. To this I wish, in my pre- 
sent letter, to direct your attention. 

You have often complained to me of the diffi- 
culty which you find in keeping up in your heart 
a lively feeling of religion, especially of the 
great and mysterious truths of revelation. All 
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of US, more or less, must experience this diffi- 
culty. All of us must deeply deplore that the 
world should possess so much influence over our 
thoughts, and occupy so large a share of our 
affection. The best men are most sensible of 
their weakness. 

Now, to persons so circumstanced, what can 
be conceived more suitable than the remedy or- 
dained by God, — namely, that we should from 
time to time "show forth the Lord's death," 
which is the great object of faith, by some out- 
ward and visible token? How mercifully has 
God forecast for us, in providing such a remedy 
against that forgetfulness which the world is apt 
to spread over our hearts; and thus, in a manner, 
forcing us to turn our thoughts to that great and 
cardinal doctrine of our faith. For, if we avail 
ourselves with frequency and faithfulness of the 
holy communion, we cannot help having our 
minds drawn forcibly to the subject. The very 
preparation which we make obliges us to think 
upon it beforehand : the deep solemnity of the 
accompanying service, the breaking of the bread, 
and pouring the wine, in commemoration of His 
broken body and His blood shed for our sins — 
all this rivets our attention at the time ; and, if 

F 5 
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we partake of it in sincerity and truth, then 
God's promised grace, descending from above, 
enables us to grasp with a firmer hold, and 
cherish with a livelier confidence, the blessed 
hope of everlasting life which God has given us 
in our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and we go fortli 
to the world, bearing with us, in that faith, a 
preservation against the power of evil, and a safe- 
guard against the snares which beset our path. 

But there is a further and still holier and more 
mysterious effect which accompanies the faithful 
reception of the communion of Christ's body 
and blood. I beg you to give your attention to 
this point, because it places the sacrament in a far 
more sacred light than as a mere commemorative 
ordinance. It was early in our Lord's ministry, 
long before the institution of the holy sacrament^ 
that he addressed his disciples in. these remark- 
able words : '* Verily, verily, I say unto you. 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me and I in 
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hiin\" These were, at the time, hard and mys- 
terious sayings, and they are so still. But they 
are too solemn and striking to be disregarded. 
Perhaps the best illustration of them is that re- 
markable parable which is contained in the fif- 
teenth chapter of St. John's Gospel ; in which 
our Saviour says, '^ I am the true vine, and ye 
are the branches. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit except it abide in the vine, no more can ye 
except ye abide in me." Conceive the Church 
of Christ to be represented by a vine, — Christ 
himself being the stem, and we all, who are 
members of the Church, the branches. By the 
sacrament of baptism we are ^^ grafted" into 
this tree, and made members of Christ ; and by 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper, we continue 
so. The life-giving sap flows continually from 
Him to us; and^ so long as this goefs on, we 
bear abundant fruit, and flourish and do well : 
but let the sap be checked in its flowing, — let the 
fountain of grace be cut ofi^, let us no more ** eat 
the flesh and drink the blood " of Christ, — ^then, 
he that was once a member of Christ ceases to 
be so. " If a man," says Christ, " abide not in 
me, he is cut off as a branch, and is withered, 

1 John vi. 53—6. 

t6 
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and men gather them, and they are cast into the 
fire and burned \" Thus we condemn ourselves, 
even in this world, to the withering of the soul, 
and the drying up in our hearts of the stream 
of heavenly grace ; we hang in leafless, fruit- 
less desolation, until the storm of God's dis- 
pleasure sweep us off entirely, and we are bound 
in bundles for the everlasting burning. 

On the other hand, " if with true penitent 
hearts and lively faith we receive that holy sa- 
crament, then we spiritually eat the flesh of 
Christ and drink his blood, then we dwell with 
Christ, and Christ with us ; we are one with 
Christ, and Christ with us *.'* 

The language of the Church concurs through- 
out in this view of the efficacy of the holy com- 
munion. It is our duty, as we read in the first 
exhortation, to thank God << for that He hath 
given His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ not only 
to die for us, but also to be our spiritual food 
and sustenance in that holy sacrament '•'' It is 
a " banquet of most heavenly food * '* — a ** holy 
mystery'." To partake of it is our "bounden 
duty and service*," and " our great benefit; *" and 
in the last prayer, it is said that they <^ who duly 

^ John xi. 6. ^ See Communion Service. 
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receive these holy mysteries are fed with the 
spiritual food of the most preciotts body and blood 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, assured thereby of 
God's favour and goodness to them, and that 
they are very members incorporate in the mysti- 
cal body of His Son, which is the blessed com- 
pany^ of all faithful people *." 

So, then, the holy sacrament of the Lord's 
supper is not a mere pious ceremony whereby 
we make, from time to time, profession of our 
faith ; nor is it the consolation only of the sick 
and dying; nor the pious offering of those who 
are supposed to have leisure for religion ; but it 
IS eminently the bounden duty, the blessed pri" 
vilege, the refreshment^ the consolation^ of those 
who are struggling in the world^s tide* Yes, 
the more a man is thrown perforce into the cur- 
rent of worldly business, the more he is harassed 
by wQrldly cares, vexed by the contradiction of 
sinners, shocked by the conversation of the un- 
godly, just so much the more does it behove 
him to seek refreshment and spiritual strength- 
ening at the supper of the Lord. Observe, I am 
speaking of those who are farced by circum- 
stances into the midst of worldly cares, and oc- 

> See Communion Service. 
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cupy their business in the stormy waters of life ; 
not those who plunge wilfully into the current of 
worldly folly. I am supposing a true son of the 
Church, who is engaged in active life, and with 
difficulty snatches (but he does snatch) a portion 
of each day for religion. To such a man I 
would say, Whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, receive the holy sacrament For as the 
limbs of the labourer, when his strength is tired 
by wearisome toil, require a more constant re- 
freshment and strengthening, so the spirit, jaded 
by worldly cares, demands that spiritual sus^ 
tenance which the holy sacrament is intended to 
afford ; and it is through this divine institution, 
that he who is made a member of Christ at bap- 
tism preserves that mystical union, and receives 
continual life, as the branch derives its sap from 
the tree of which it is a member. 

With many prayers for your welfare, both 
spiritual and temporal, 

I remain your sincere friend, 

G. H. 



ill 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHURCHMAN IN HIS CLOSET 



** Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all- to ruffled, and sometimes impair'd." 

Milton. 

My dear Arthur, 

You will see from my former letters that I 
lay great stress on the public duties of a Church- 
man. They are, in fact, a test, so far as they 
go, of his religious habits. The man who neg- 
lects the public ordinances of the Church is not 
likely to be very religious in private. On the 
other hand, without private devotion, all public 
service is mere formality and hypocrisy. 

The Churchman, in his closet, is deeply con- 
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versant with his Bible. He reads it practically 
and devotionally, for the confirmation of his faith 
and improvement in godliness ; and endeavours 
to apply it as a touchstone to his own character. 
He reads it also with deep interest as the de- 
velopement of a Divine system, and the record 
of God's dealings with the Church since the 
beginning of time. And he loves, as he lingers 
on its pages, to hold communion with the holy 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and Apostles of old 
times, the champions and heroes of the Church 
of God ; and to think of them as of living men, 
distant only in a far country, whom one day he 
hopes to see face to face. 

The frame of mind in which the Churchman 
reads the word of God is a humble, submissive 
teachableness. Humility is, in truth, the basis 
of his character. " I confess," says St. Augus- 
tine, writing concerning the honour due to the 
Scriptures, ^^ I confess that I have learned to 
pay such reverence and honour to those books of 
Scripture which are called canonical, that I most 
firmly believe that none of the authors of them 
was guilty of any error in writing ; and if I 
find any thing in their writings which seems con- 
trary to truth, I make no doubt that either it is 
a corruption of the copy, or that the translator 
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did not hit tlie sense of it, or that I myself do 
not understand it." 

While, however, the Churchman pays an un- 
hesitating deference to Scripture as the standard 
of his faith and practice, he does not sit down 
and read it, as if it were intended that each of 
us should make out of it a system of religion 
for himself, — as if we were isolated and indepen- 
dent beings, at liberty to take up at random 
whatever opinions we choose. He considers 
himself as one individual member of a vast so- 
ciety, of which, by God's precept, unity of faith 
and doctrine is an essential feature. There- 
fore, in forming his opinion, he is much guided 
by the decision of the Church universal ; and 
does not, without strong reason, entertain doc- 
trines at variance with her creed. Nay, even if 
he feels obliged to differ from her doctrines, he 
does not separate from her communion, unless 
the subject of their difference involves some 
vital point. But, in truth, the Churchman whose 
faith is settled does not read his Bible so much 
for interpretation of doctrine, as for instruction 
in holiness. His turn of mind is not criti- 
cal, but devotional. He does not care so much 
to compare the doctrines of different sects, as to 
compare his own life with the word of God, and 
direct it according to his Maker's will. 
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Let me now make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of private prayer. 

To the Churchman who feels his real position, 
prayer is the very nourishment and delight of 
his soul. Every night and morn, bending lowly 
on his knees, he supplicates for a continuance of 
those spiritual blessings, that strengthening and 
comforting grace which he has so long been pri- 
vileged to share. Humbly does he confess the 
short coming of his faith and deeds, in compari- 
son with the mercies which are bestowed upon 
him. Yet does he often feel with thankfulness, 
that, by the grace of God, he is what he is, a 
member of Christ's body; and that he is be- 
coming daily a worthier son of the Church which 
Christ by his bloodshedding has redeemed ; ap- 
proaching nearer to that perfect faith and holi- 
ness which will be the inheritance of the saints 
in light 

But the prayers of the Churchman take a 
higher and more comprehensive range than those 
of the mere isolated Christian, — if such a Christ- 
ian can be supposed. Love for the brotherhood, 
zeal for the body of which he is a member, form 
a principal subject of his thoughts and aspirations. 
He is filled with a sort of religious esprit de 
corps. He looks upon himself as identified with 
the Church Catholic throughout the world, and 
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especially with that branch of it established here. 
He knows that the supplications of the faithful 
are the means of securing those gifts and bless- 
ings which Christ's blood hath purchased, and 
that every fervent prayer is e£fectual towards the 
Church's welfare. He dwells, therefore, with 
faithful earnestness and uplifted heart, on the 
solemn words of inspiration, when he prays that 
^< in earth even as in heaven, God's name may be 
hallowed, his kingdom come, his will be done." 

And, though he sorrows over the Church's neg- 
lected privileges, he trusts that God has better 
tilings in store for her. Often does his eye 
turn, with rapturous hope, to the glowing images 
of the prophets, in which are described the 
glories of Christ's kingdom ; and he is loath to 
believe that they do not apply to an approaching 
period of righteousness and peace, such as the 
world hath not yet witnessed. Though he pre- 
sumes not to affect a knowledge of the times and 
seasons which God hath decreed, yet he will not 
admit the doctrine that these promised manifes- 
tations of the glory of God are to be witnessed 
only in the realms of heaven ; but he believes it 
yet possible that the prayers and exertions of 
God's servants will be blessed with a visible re- 
ward, and that the kingdoms of the earth will 
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become literally " the kingdoms of God and of 
his Chri8t\" 

It is especially with this view that he rejoices 
in the comparatively wide-spread influence, 
which the Church of Christ possesses, humanly 
speaking, through her alliance with the govern- 
ment of the country. He thinks that he dis- 
cerns in his country's activity and intelligence, 
the power through which, in God's appointed 
time, the heathen may be gathered into the fold. 
He exults with joy in the thought, that his own 
country is the chosen instrument of God, for the 
furtherance of his schemes of mercy. And no 
subject is more entirely in his thoughts and 
prayers, than that God will continue to bless the 
work of his hands. His heart is in unison with 
that of the holy patriot David, who, amidst his 
most spiritual aspirations and contemplation of 
God's glory, ever seems to have borne in mind 
that his own city Jerusalem, his own beloved 
Sion, was the favoured instrument of Divine 
providence. " O be favourable and gracious 
unto Sion ; build thou the walls of Jerusalem." 
" O pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy 

^ Revelation xi. 15. 
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walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces. For 
my brethren and companions' sake I will wish 
thee prosperity : yea, because of the house of 
the Lord our God I will seek to do thee good." 
But the Church's triumph must be the work 
not of the closet only, but of active life. Earnest 
prayer for her welfare sends the Churchman forth 
into the world, a zealous champion for her cause. 
To be a worker together with God becomes a 
predominant object of his life. Amidst all his 
personal cares and joys, still the Church — the 
Church of Christ — the Church of his country — 
occupies his thoughts continually. He marvels 
at the coldness of men's hearts. ^^ Is there not 
a cause ?" he exclaims. Shall the uncircumcised 
Philistine defy the armies of the living God, 
and Israel shrink from the conflict ? He arms 
himself for the fight with the full confidence of 
faith ; and is zealous to combat evil, and to fur- 
ther every scheme for the Church's welfare, little 
calculating the cost or the danger, when he knows 
that the Lord is with him. 

You see, my dear friend, I deem it impossible 
that a Christian, even in his private meditations, 
should think of himself alone. Even in mourn- 
ing over his own sinfulness, the dread of sepa- 
ration from the holy brotherhood will form one 
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of the principal ingredients in his cup of bitter^ 
ness; much more when contemplating the re- 
demption of bis. soul and the riches of God's 
mercy, will his heart overflow with love for the 
brotherhood, and zeal for the body of which he 
constitutes a humble member. 

Your affectionate friend 
And brother Churchman, 

G. H. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CHURCHMAN A MAN OF BUSINESS. 



There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th' everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

There are few earthly blessings given to us 
from heaven, which can at all be compared witli 
the blessing of a Christian friend, — one to whom 
we can confide our inmost thoughts and dearest 
hopes with the certainty of their being appre- 
ciated ; nay, to whom we do not hesitate to re- 
veal our secret iailings, and seek for help and 
counsel. 

And such a friend must be one of our owa 
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sex. A ^ife is too closely attached to us by the 
ties of natural affection ; the very clearness and 
closeness of the bond prevents her from perform- 
ing all the functions of a friend. She is too blind 
to our defects, too ready to excuse rather than 
correct them. She leans herself on her husband 
for aid, rather than affords it to him. Consola- 
tion, comfort, refuge from the wearisome world, 
— a kind welcome when the jaded spirit quails 
beneath the world's frown, — all this she cheerfully 
and effectually affords ; but when stern counsel is 
needed, — when wholesome, perhaps unpleasant, 
truth is to be taught us, then we find the value 
of a friend, who with experience equal to our 
own is able to view without bias the position in 
which we stand. 

Such a friendship was that which subsisted 
between Herbert and Ridley, — a confidential, 
manly. Christian friendship, which was of in- 
finite use to both. Ridley, as he became more 
versed in the world's ways, was enabled to re- 
pay, on many occasions, the obligations which 
he had received from his friend. Living in dif- 
ferent positions of life, each afforded counsel to 
the other. They corresponded continually, and 
when they met, as they did from time to time, 
it was with all the ardour of early friendship. 
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Years rolled on, and Herbert succeeded his 
father to the rectory of Welboume, and soon 
after went to reside there with the full determi- 
nation to devote the whole energies of his highly 
cultivated mind to the care of his country pa- 
rish. Deeply imbued with Christian learning 
and piety, his mind was like a fountain flowing 
continually with fresh streams. His Bible, the 
gift of his father, was still his constant compa- 
nion at the cottages of the poor ; and his inter- 
leaved volume, full of references and the labours 
of his youth, still lay open in his study, furnish- 
ing him with the materials of many a parochial 
sermon. 

Ridley's was a more hazardous and less peace- 
ful course. Engaged in the duties of a labori- 
ous profession, — his mind constantly on the stretch 
with worldly affairs ; and thrown often amongst 
scenes where religion was little regarded, — where 
men would have started at the name of Jesus as 
if some unwelcome intruder had thrust himself 
in, (for such, alas ! is the too general feeling 
of the world,) he was yet enabled to keep up a 
living faith in bis heart, by strictly following the 
advice given him by his friend — namely. 

Firsts to reserve without fail a portion cf each 
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day for devotion : — and tJiis in amformity with 
the directions of the Church. 

Secondly, to give the whole of the IjotHs day 
scrupulously to God, — in public worship, private 
reading and meditation, and deeds of charity. 

Thirdly, to present himself on every opportu- 
nity, at the sacrament of the Lord's supper. 

It was mainly through a resolute perseverance 
in these religious duties, that he learned to 
walk unhurt in the world's furnace, and escape 
that ungodliness, and hardness of heart, which 
too many so bitterly experience ; and the fruit of 
his religion showed itself in a consistent course 
of uprightness and integrity. So that though 
living in the world, his soul was above it ; not 
above its interests and requirements, but above 
the petty intrigues and vanities which render the 
heart of the worldling miserable here, and still 
more unfitted for a change. 

Now these topics, vitally important as they 
are, too frequently present themselves to us in 
a mere general way. We hear them brought 
forward in sermons every Sunday. The preacher, 
or religious moralist, urges the necessity of piety 
in tlie daily affairs of life, speaks of its delights 
and comforts ; and none deny, though few ex- 
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pcrieiice, tlie truth of the assertion. Perhaps 
the manner in which Christian principle operates 
on the conduct, may be best illustrated by 
naming a few instances of its result in Ridley's 
character ; and showing in what way a London 
barrister may prove himself a good churchman. 
The incidents which I am about to name may 
appear trifling in themselves, yet are they more 
surely indicative of the presence of true religion, 
than far greater and more brilliant actions. 

When Ridley first took possession of his 
chambers, he engaged, in accordance with the 
usual practice, a youth of about fifteen, in the 
double capacity of clerk and domestic servant. 
He soon found that the boy had been sadly 
neglected by his parents, especially as regarded 
the religious part of his education. And now 
that God had thrown the poor youth upon his 
care, he discerned at once, that it was his duty 
as a Christian master, to train him in the know- 
ledge of his Maker, and his Saviour. If left to 
himself, it was plain that he would remain all 
his life in the same state of ignorance and irre- 
ligion ; or rather would grow worse, for in re- 
ligious matters it is impossible to stand stilJ. 
Accordingly, with much pains, Ridley instructed 
his servant in the principles of revealed truth ; 
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and took so much interest in his welfare, that 
when, about a year afterwards, he sent him to 
the bishop to be confirmed, there was not pro- 
bably a young person more qualified in point 
of religious knowledge, nor one who presented 
Iiimself with a deeper feeling of the solemn 
importance of the holy ceremony. Nor did 
Ridley's religious care end even here. Great 
was his satisfaction when, after his confirmation, 
the young man requested to be permitted to 
accompany his master to the holy sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. Let careless worldlings 
smile, and scorners laugh outright at the pic- 
ture of the young barrister conducting his clerk 
to the holy' communion ; but, a more truly 
Christian deed could not be described, — ^a deed 
which God and his holy angels would more re- 
joice to witness — a deed productive of more lively 
and lasting satisfaction to the heart of him who 
performed it. 

Ridley was liberal and charitable as be was 
pious. Though beginning life with very mo- 
derate means^ — not at all more than sufficient to 
maintain his position in society, — he reserved a 
fixed portion of each year's income for religious 
and charitable purposes. Every churchman, he 
thought, ought to set apart something for the 
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honour of God; however small his worldly 
means might be. His name appeared on the 
list of many public charities, to the shame of 
those who had ten times his wealth ; and very 
considerable was the relief which he distributed 
privately — not with indiscriminate profusion, but 
often after much personal trouble. And if he 
was not always able to afford silver and gold, he 
often gave what was more valuable — his advice. 
Many were the cases of poor clients which with 
diligent care he investigated, entirely without 
profit or remuneration, except in the conscious 
satisfaction, which a good deed done on right 
principles affords. 

Another mode in which the young barrister 
devoted himself to pious and charitable deeds, 
was by making an offer of his services to the pa- 
rochial clergyman, who gladly enrolled him as a 
member of his visiting society, and assigned him 
a section of one of the poorer districts in his 
parish; where, with such delegated portion of 
ministerial authority as a layman might dis- 
charge, he exerted himself .diligently to improve 
the condition of his humble brethren. 

As Ridley's mind became enlarged and 
strengthened, and his character more com- 
pletely formed, he presented that rare com- 
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bination of excellences, aided by external 
circumstances, which constitute a thorough 
Christian gentleman. At the age of thirty he 
was accounted one of the most rising members 
of his profession, and was looked up to as a man 
not only of high talent, but of the strictest 
honour and integrity. He had never been 
ambitious of mixing much in general society ; 
indeed, he found the circle of his own personal 
connexions and friends, sufficient to afford him 
relaxation from the severer duties of his profes- 
sion. Still, he by no means, shunned the com- 
pany of those, who were like minded with him- 
self. He never lost a friend, if he were a good 
man : the vicious he at once avoided. But 
nothing pleased him more than the friendships 
and associations of his early years* There is an 
amiableness in clinging to school-boy and col- 
lege friendships, which was peculiarly in accor- 
dance with Ridley's character ; and he maintained 
amongst his earlier associates that influence and 
popularity, which they had formerly assigned 
to him. Ridley's conversation had that peculiar 
charm which one sometimes, though, alas ! sel- 
dom meets with, that it was impossible to be in 
his company without being the better for it. 
Independently of extensive information, there 
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was a souudness of view and fixedness of prin- 
ciple, which won upon those who were brought 
within the sphere of his influence. And he had 
a happy tact, when amongst his equals and in-> 
timate friendsi of introducing serious subjects, 
in such a manner that it appeared quite natural 
to talk in his company of things, which are too 
generally proscribed. Many a one, who was 
wavering between God and the world, was en- 
couraged to adopt the better course, by seeing 
such a man as Ridley, openly professing his 
attachment to religion, and avowedly guiding 
himself by its principles; and many confessed 
that they owed the first dawn of serious thoughts 
in their hearts to the influence of his example. 

Thus may we catch from each other the 
spirit of holiness as well as of evil. And thus it 
is that a good man sheds a halo of light around 
him, even though his sphere may be limited. 
And the Church of God may be adorned and 
edified by all, even the youngest, of her sous. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE HOUSE OF GOD* 



'*^ Tell me, on what holy ground 

May domestic peace he found ? 

• ••••• 

In a cottage vale she dwells 
Listening to the Sahhath bells ! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honoiur's meeker mien ; 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears ; 
Sorrow smiling through her tears ; 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memoiy, hosom-spring of joy." 

Coleridge. 

The tenor of our story has hitherto been almost 
exclusively of a grave character. We have been 
led to observe the influence of high religious 
principle and calm devotion, in relieving the 
toilsome drudgery of worldly care. But the 
portrait would be incomplete, if we declined to 
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follow the Cburchtnan into those scenes of 
earthly, but not carnal joy, with which a merci- 
ful God has brightened the path of life. 

A churchman's course, and in some degree 
his character, is varied by times and circum- 
stances. Days may arrive — yea, they may be 
even now at hand — when it shall be needful 

" to steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr's sternest part :" 

sternly, yet cheerfully, to forego the comforts 
of domestic joy, and, like the first Christians, 
endure the cross of persecution, and despise the 
shame. Happy those who are prepared for 
such a day ! Happy, if by present self-denial 
and chastening of the soul, our nerves are 
strung for whatsoever trials God may send upon 
his Church ! Yet, hitherto, a kind Providence 
has spared us from suffering. England still 
enjoys the blessing of domestic peace, and 
unmolested social worship. Her ''pure do- 
mestic shrine" is unpolluted by violence, her 
parochial altar uninvaded. Let us, therefore, 
while we may, "serve the Lord in fear, and 
rejoice unto him with reverence." 

The scene of our narrative must now shift 
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from the busy courts and squares of Lincoln's 
Inn to the pleasant village of Welbourne. 

Few sounds fall so cheerfully on the good 
churchman's ear, as the merry peal which ushers 
in the morning of the Lord's day. His heart is 
elated with more than usual gladness. Visions of 
his early days, when first he heard those sounds, 
and all was hope and happy innocence, float 
over his mind, and lighten it of many a weary 
load of care. The Sunday seems to him to 
form a connecting link between the pure days 
of innocent childhood and those blessed vi- 
sions of eternity, when the Church triumphant 
shall assemble before the throne of God in 
heaven. 

Such were the feelings which gladdened thd 
heart of Arthur Ridley on the morning after 
his arrival at the house of his friend. The eastern 
sun gleamed through his window, and it was in 
harmony with the sunshine of his soul. For all 
within was bright and hopeful. The cares of 
his profession were left behind him in the busy 
city, and only prepared him to enjoy more 
keenly the calm retirement of the country and 
the society of his friend. 

The scene which presented itself to him from 
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the window of his bedchamber corresponded 
well with the train of his feelings. He looked 
across a neat garden, directly upon the village 
church, and a cluster of cottages which formed 
a portion of the village ; for there was no care 
taken to skreen them from the view ; there were 
no high walls, no "spring-guns and man-traps." 
A village parsonage ought to be like the heart 
of its master — ^free, open, and accessible. 

The rector, though unmarried, did not live in 
secluded bachelorship. His younger sbter spent 
much of her time at his house. Mary Herbert 
was one of those delightful beings to whom 
many an English home owes its brightest charm. 
Beautiful, accomplished, and animated; and, what 
is far more excellent, kind-hearted, simple- 
minded, and religious, she not only gladdened 
her brother's home, but greatly aided him in his 
usefulness. Mary was the dispenser of kindness 
throughout the parish; young and old alike 
loved her: the "blessings of the fatherless" 
were upon her, and the "widow's heart sang 
with joy" when she appeared amongst them. 
Long may England's daughters hold the place 
which they now so often occupy, as the medium 
of charitable feelings between the rich and the 
poor! 
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. " Are you as kind as ever in teaching the 
Sunday-school children?" said Arthur to Miss 
Herbert) when breakfast was finished. 

^' I take as much interest in them as I used 
to do," answered Mary, " and I hope you will 
again condescend to be my assistant. Do come 
and see the neat school which George has built" 

This invitation was given with so much 
warmth, (it might be her anxiety to show a 
visitor the result of her brother's liberality, or 
it might be from recollection of the talent for 
teaching which Arthur had displayed on former 
occasions,) that he could not for an instant re- 
fuse : so they were soon equipped and on their 
way to the school-house. It happened that they 
were ten minutes too early, which gave oppor- 
tunity for a walk round the rectory gardens ; 
and then they were surprised to find that they 
were ten minutes too late. Mary's scliolars 
wondered at her want of punctuality, for they 
had scarcely ever been kept waiting before ; and 
they could not help observing that her manner 
was unusually distracted. She forgot the verse 
which they were reading, and asked the same 
question several times over. But duty, prompt- 
ing a silent prayer, soon enabled her to recal 
her scattered thoughts, and she diligently en- 
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gaged herself in catechizing the children ; until 
the bells began to ring, and her brother looked 
in and summoned them to church \ 

It is a pleasing sight to watch a village con* 
gregation as they assemble together by different 
paths, all converging at the house of God. The 
school children in their neat and orderly array, 
descending in regular gradation from the tall 
boy of fourteen carrying his prize Bible, down 
to the little girls of five or six holding each 
other by the hand — the village youths and 
maidens in their best attire — the farmers* well- 
doing families — ^and the aged men and women 
leaning on their staves. Many an old friend 
did Ridley recognize about the church porch ; 
and he spoke kindly and fiuniliarly with them. 



^ Let me observe, in passing, how great a help it is to the 
clergyman, when any of the educated persons amongst his 
parishioners will relieve him from the mechanical part of the 
Sunday-school instruction. Except he be a man of robust 
healthy two full services in the church are as much as one 
minister can well accomplish. And if* in addition to this, he 
has to lecture or catechize children for a couple of hours be- 
fore the service, it is probable that, by the time of the sermon, 
his voice and energy will be much exhausted. Let me add» 
that the aid given by well-disposed Churchmen or Church- 
women in the Sunday-school mu^t be regular, or it will be 
valueless. 
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feeling that, on consecrated ground, they stood 
on close equality; rank, station, intellect, are 
brought to one common level within those sacred 
precincts, where all must one day mingle with 
the dust. 

The groups which lingered in the churchyard 
had now passed into the interior of God's house, 
and it might well be said of most amongst them 
that they ^^ entered into his gates with thanks- 
giving and into his courts with praise/' And 
very few indeed were they who missed even tlie 
opening of the solemn service. 

It is indeed a solemn and animating service 
when performed and joined in as it ought to be. 
There may be fervency in the secret prayer, 
but there is far more of enthusiasm and unction 
when the Churchman prays in << the great con- 
gregation." He exults in the thought that the 
Church of God is lifting up its voice to heaven, 
and that the incense from ten thousand altars in 
the land is ascending to the throne of grace ; — 
that multitudes, besides himself and those around 
him, are at that moment offering their united 
praises and petitions. Nay, the Church of the 
Fathers used the same petitions, if not the same 
words ; and after ages will use them too. The 
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mind glances from the beginning of time, and 
far onward to eternity, when, in that ancient 
form of words which fall almost without meaning 
on the careless ear, we ascribe *^ glory to God 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end." What an 
undefined extent of mysterious meaning is in- 
volved in these too often carelessly uttered words ! 
A deep impression of the holiness of the wor- 
ship and the sanctity of the place affects the 
Churchman's whole demeanour with a serious 
yet animated devotion. It Is not with him mere 
form and lip service, but the service of the heart 
and understanding — a sacrifice unto the Lord 
holy and reasonable. And this feeling commu- 
nicates itself around ; for zeal, as well as apathy^ 
is contagious* Alas ! what a grievous drawback 
it is, when those near us at Church are seen with 
supercilious, apathetic, wandering looks; evi- 
dently taking no part in the sacred service. The 
sight paralyzes our efforts, and casts a deadness 
around, from which it is difficult to escape : we 
lose the benefit of united service. But, on the 
other hand, when we hear, close to us, the earnest, 
pious, and audible response of one who <' with a 
pure heart and humble voice," offers up his 
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petitions to the throne of grace, the earnestness 
of his devotion gives a stimulus to those who 
are near him, and the pious feeling is caught, 
and reciprocated, and conveyed onward, kindling 
new fire of devotion in the hearts of all around. 

And so it is, or even more so, with singing. 
In this important department of common worship 
we are, I fear, sadly behind the Dissenters. 
This may arise in some degree from the fact, 
that singing is the only part of the dissenting 
worship in which the congregation joins ; where- 
as almost the whole of our liturgy is adapted to 
united service. But I fear it must be attributed 
principally to the false delicacy, (to give it no 
harsher name,) of the upper classes. There is 
in this nation, owing to the closeness with which 
the different classes touch upon each other, a 
constant tendency in each class to imitate the 
manners of those immediately above them. 
Hence it happens that the silence of the principal 
persons in the Church is sure to throw a damp 
on those below them ; and so the sacred psalm- 
ody falls to a few hired singers ; and the voices 
of the congregation, which used, in ancient times, 
to swell in such solemn grandeur, that the roofs 
of tlie sacred building and the very shore of the 
sea re-echoed with the sound, is now«replaced 
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by the sonorous organ — poor substitute for the 
outpouring of a thousand souls ! 

Will not the fair daughters of the Church, if 
any such should read these pages, strive to take 
away from us this reproach. Whence arises 
this ill-timed reserve ? " Beautiful as the po- 
lished corners of the temple," why should your 
hearts also be as cold ? Can it be right to confine 
to the social and domestic circle that delightful 
power which has often been acquired with so 
much assiduity? Shall those lips which are 
cheerfully opened in song to obtain the thanks, 
and win the approval of human society, be closed 
when the praises of God are to be sung ? shall 
the voice be mute only in the temple of Him 
who gave it its power to please ? 

There was no false shame, or lack of zeal in 
the congregation of the parish church of Wel- 
bourne. The clear, deep, well toned voice of 
Herbert himself was plainly distinguishable from 
the rest ; nor was his fair sister ashamed to join 
him. The congregation, encouraged by so 
good an example, almost to a man united. 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, 
all sang « lustily and with a good courage ;" and 
the result was, such as every good churchman 
would delight in, a feeling that they were en- 
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gaged in solemn worship, holy and acceptable to 
the Lord. 

Herbert's sermon was grave, serious, and 
deeply impressive. There was no affectation or 
aiming at effect It was a simple exposition of 
the Gospel of the day, — the address of one who 
had God's commission to teach from Scripture 
the word of life and salvation. There was per- 
haps something of dignity and authority beyond 
his years, but not beyond the estimation in 
which his character was held for piety and 
learning. 

Ridley did not compliment his friend on th^ 
sermon, knowing that he disliked praise ; but be 
did compliment him on the service of his church. 
^^I have to day heard," said he ^^what our 
church-service really is; and I have felt how 
God should be worshipped amongst a congrega- 
tion of Christians." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE lord's day. 



" Sundays the pillars are 
On which Heaven's palace arched lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

• • « • 

The Sundays of man's life 
Threaded together on time's string. 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King." 

Herbert. 

Herbert's church was attended quite as nume- 
rously in the afternoon as in the morning ; and 
you might see a large majority of the same 
faces; for his parishioners did not belong to that 
class who seem to consider chiefly how little 
worship God may be put off with. Being willing 
to devote the Lord's day to their Maker, they 
knew no place where it was better for them to 
be than in His house. This I imagine to be tlie 
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reason of the length of service which our fore- 
fathers used to attend ; when the christenings, 
churchings, weddings, and even funerals, were 
introduced after the second lesson. People did 
not mind for how long a time they continued at 
church then ; for as they felt no anxiety to em- 
ploy themselves on other business, they found 
no irksomeness in the length of the prayers. 
But now that our time is so valuable, — ^at least 
we think it so, — many persons seem almost to 
grudge the two hours occupied in the morning 
service. In truth it really is too long for them, 
— ^longer than they can keep their attention 
from their farms and their merchandize, their 
offices, or parliamentary duties. But the remedy 
for the evil is to change our own hearts, not the 
service. The length of the service is useful, if 
it be but as a standing witness against the irre- 
ligion of the age. 

After the duties of the day, the rector, ac*- 
companied by his friend and sister, walked out 
to enjoy the beauty of a lovely summer even- 
ing; and, as they passed through the straggling 
village, they exchanged many kind words with 
their rustic neighbours, who were gathered in 
groups around the cottage doors, or strolling on 
the village green. 
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What a blessing would it be (said Ridley) 
if the Sabbath were kept in other parishes with 
as much strictness as it seems to be in yours ! 

HERBERT, 

The pious observance of the Lord's day is one 
of the surest outward signs of religion, and one 
of the greatest helps to it, both in an individual 
and in the community. But I do not quite like 
the word which you apply to it. « Strictness" 
implies some degree of restraint or irksomeness, 
— a feeling which is altogether absent from the 
heart of the true churchman. He grudges that 
any part of the Lord's day should be lost, as he 
would grudge the intrusion of some irksome 
business on a day dedicated to festivity. He 
desires to give the day whole and entire to God ; 
and so far from stealing an hour from the Lord's 
day for any worldly purpose, he rather devotes 
a portion of the eve before to solemn preparation; 
in order that his waking thoughts may be holy 
and spiritual. 

RIDLEY. 

I willingly retract the word, and can only 
plead newspaper sanction, and parliamentary 
usage in its favour. 
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HERBERT. 

Do not think that I meant to accuse you of 
any participation in the prevailing sentiment It 
is a bad sign however when incorrect expressions 
get into common currency. They indicate a 
perverted tone of the public feeling, and tend to 
perpetuate that perversion. I fear the generality 
of the present generation know no more of the 
comforts of the Lord*s day, than they do of the 
joys of heaven. Yet till they can learn to love 
it as a privilege they must be taught to observe 
it as a duty. 

RIDLEY. 

Do you think that any thing can be done by 
way of enactment, for the better observance of 
the Lord's day ? 

HERBERT. 

I am sure something muut be done, if we wish 
to retain our character as a Christian people. 
The scenes which occur in some of our great 
towns are shocking beyond description : but I 
do not think that those, who have attempted to 
make laws on the subject, have done so on the 
right principle. They have laid themselves 
too much open to the taunt of their opponents. 
An honourable member gets up and says that, 
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notwithstanding his high respect for religion, he 
is persuaded '^ you cannot make people religious 
by act of parliament," and then those around 
him laugh at the sage observation, and there is 
a cry of hear, hear I and so the bill is thrown 
out, and the people slave on without rest or 
religion as before. The principle of legislation 
on this subject should be, not to forces but to 
enable men to worship God. It should be 
called ** a Bill for the exemption of the poor 
from labour on the Lord^s day** To oblige or 
induce a poor man to work seven days, when 
his Maker says he shall only work six, is a 
positive fraud upon him. Our labouring popu- 
lation ought to have as much wages for their six 
days' work, as will enable them to live comfort- 
ably for seven ; even as God himself gave the 
Israelites a double allowance of manna on the 
sixth day, that they might keep the sabbath 
holy. 

RIDLEY. 

You would not then interfere, by any positive 
enactment, with their amusements^ but only ex- 
empt them from labour. 

HERBERT. 

That is my notion of the right distinction 
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between compeUing and enabling the people to 
be religious. Absolute nuisances and flagrant 
immorality must not, however, be tolerated. 
But, after all, I fear that little amendment can 
be expected while the upper classes give so bad 
an example as many of them do. There is a 
most pernidotts and selfish opinion afloat, that a 
man's religion is between himself and his God 
alone, and, springing from this, there is too 
often an utter recklessness as to the effects of 
bad example. Few seem to know or to care 
that their actions are obseryed by a circle of 
spectators, and that every good or evil deed has 
an influence on others besides themselves. 

RIDLEY. 

My good father, — whose memory you revere 
almost as much as I can, — had a strong opinion 
respecting the importance of example, and the 
responsibility which devolved on the head of a 
family. He was very strict — I was going to 
say, but I remember your reproof — ^he was very 
observant of the Lord's day, and expected all 
his household to be so too; he would on no 
account use his horses or his carriage, and was 
very careful to require no unnecessary service 
from his domestics. God expressly forbade 
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him (he would often say,) to make his cattle 
work, much more his servants, on the sabbath. 
And I do not see, that there is any difference, 
whether we use a private or a public conveyance, 
though some persons affect to make one. If the 
employment of a public conveyance does not 
make a man so directly responsible as if he used 
his own, yet it involves him in a wide-spread 
system of public desecration. My father Care- 
fully adapted his hours on Sunday to the con- 
venience of his household, so that all might 
attend public worship, and have the greater 
part of the day to themselves. What cared he 
if his hours were unfashionable? he would 
have despised himself, if he had harboured the 
thought 

HERBERT. 

I have observed in many instances, besides 
your father's, that churchmen of influence and 
fortune have been rather forward than otherwise, 
to show their unfashionableness in the obser- 
vauce of the Lord's day. 

Yes, (said Ridley, laughing,) my father would 
never make the least difference if his house was 
full of visitors. He was very arbitrary in re- 
quiring all <' strangers within his gates " to con- 

H 
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form to the custom of the family. One habit 
of his, I remember particiilarly» which often 
caused a smile. Every Sunday, when the post 
came in at breakfast time, — instead of opening 
the newspaper, he used, with the gravest &ce 
imaginable, to put it into his pocket, and deposit 
it unopened in his library, until the next morn- 
ing, when he would produce it again at the 
usual time, as if it had only just arrived. I often 
wondered why he did not desire bis servant to 
place it in the library, without bringing it into 
the breakfast-room at all : but I believe that he 
had it brought in purposely, that his example 
might be a sort of silent admonition to his fa- 
mily, that they also should put away worldly 
things. 

HERBERT. 

He was quite right in lus interdict Few 
things interfere so much with the holiness of the 
Lord's day as a newspaper* It chains one's 
thoughts down to this perishable world. It clogs 
the wings of the soul which ought to be struggling 
to mount upward. It breaks in upon that holy 
calm which should pervade the mind ; and takes 
away the relish for divine and heavenly truths. 
Alas ! a newspaper is but too true a picture of 
human nature : but how humiliating, how con- 
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temptible ! what a host of low, profane, ungodly 
thoughts, what a train of vexatious, mournful, 
pitiable ideas rush over the mind, when we cast 
our eyes down its crowded columns ! Surely 
we ought to spare ourselves, for one day at least, 
from contact with such a mass of corruption and 
ungodliness. If we desire to shake from us 
earthly trammels, and to elevate our souls to 
holier thoughts, we must put away from us this 
epitome of a corrupt world, and refrain from 
touching it, till the morrow's sun again calls us 
to labour amidst sinfulness and vanity. 

There is another practice, (continued Mr. 
Herbert,) which is often thoughtlessly indulged 
in, and apparently innocent, but which I am 
convinced is very pernicious, — that is, Sunday 
Jointing. I do not allude to the intercourse of 
intimate friends, who may converse with each 
other on subjects suited to the day \ but to the 
morning calls of common acquaintance; when 
the conversation will generally turn on the news, 
and the current topics of the hour. How do I 
know, when I knock at my neighbour's door, 
whether I may not be interrupting him in some 
act of devotion ; whether he may not be reading 
the holy Scriptures ; or have thrown himself on 
his knees before God, beseeching him to bless 
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some word of instruction which he had just 
heard, or enable him to carry out some resolu- 
tion of amendment ? How do I know whether 
my untimely interruption, and the introduction 
of worldly topics, may not change the whole 
current of his thoughts, and prevent the crisis of 
some inward struggle ? 

Here he paused, and his companions felt the 
justice of his observations. Does any one who 
reads this page sneer at the train of thought ? 
Let me ask him one question? Didst thou 
never enter thy closet after divine service, and 
calBt thyself on thy knees before God, and pray 
for the Holy Spirit's aid ? It were well for thee 
to begin. Do not judge of others by thyself. 
If thou hast never felt such mortal struggle and 
wrestling against sin, or eager desire to fix deep 
in thy heart feelings which have been newly 
awakened,— do not sneer at matters which thou 
understandest not ! 

Thus in cheerful yet serious converse the 
happy party beguiled their walk. Miss Herbert, 
devotedly attached to her brother, listened to 
his conversation with a mixed feeling of reverence 
and affection ; nor was it the least part of her 
satis&ctidn to perceive, how entirely Arthur 
Ridley joined in her brother's sentiments. But 
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the lengthening shadows, and falling dew, re- 
minded them that it was time to seek their 
home ; and they passed the garden wicket just 
as the last portion of the sun's broad disk sank 
beneath the western horizon. So ended their 
Sabbath day's journey * ! 

1 A sabbath day's journey was a walk of a mile, or scarcely 
80 much, from Jerusalem to Mount Oliveti whither Jesus used 
to resort with his disciples. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

an interesting episode in a church" 

man's life. 



** Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law I 

by theej 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure. 
Relations dear, and all the charities, 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame ; 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place« 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! " 

Christian Year. 

The cheerful party re-assembled on the fol- 
lowing day ; for Ridley had promised to spend 
a week at least with his friend. Miss Herbert 
— the pattern of domestic gracefulness — occupied 
her usual place at the breakfast table; which 
both the friends acknowledged to be a great 
improvement upon their former tete a tete at 
College. Much did they talk of the peaceful 
villagers — their wants and interests* Herbert 
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detailed his plan of garden-letting ; which had 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He dilated on the punctuality of the 
payments, the improved condition of the la- 
bourers' families, and the hours rescued from 
the beer-shop. Miss Herbert was equally 
eloquent in praise of her recently formed pro- 
vident-society. In short the whole thoughts of 
this accomplished pair seemed devoted to the 
diffusion of good ofiSces amongst the rural circle 
in which God had placed them. 

In the course of the day they walked out 
together, through pleasant lanes and fields to 
a distant part of the parish ; for Herbert wished 
to visit a parishioner, who was kept from his 
work by an accident; hoping, as a watchful 
pastor, to improve the season of affliction. They 
entered the lowly roof together ; and after Miss 
Herbert had made many kind enquiries from 
the mother of the family respecting her husband's 
health, and had promised to send what was need- 
ful for his situation, she and Arthur left the 
rector with the sick man, and returned home- 
ward together. 

My readers will have perceived ere this, that 
Arthur Ridlev*s visit to Welbourne was not al- 
together disinterested: and that even Herbert 
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was aware that the conversation of an old College 
friend, was not the only attraction which detained 
him at the parsonage. In truth, delighted as 
Arthur was to talk over old days with the bro- 
ther, future prospects of happiness with the 
fair sister were the more immediate object of his 
thoughts ? 

Mary Herbert was one of those good and 
lovely girls who have been nurtured in purity 
and affection, — bred up in holy ways ; and seem 
to live only to follow the impulses of a pure and 
sanctified heart. To attempt to paint an earthly 
being free from fault, were sinful and unscripr 
tural ; but, if any have walked in holy paths 
from their infancy, certainly Mary was of that 
number. And yet she had had her sorrows and 
temptations : none can expect to go through life 
without them. At the age of sixteen she had 
been deprived of her excellent father ; and, soon 
after, she had watched for months over the 
couch of her sole surviving parent, with more 
than filial piety; and had ministered to her 
night and day, until her gentle spirit departed. 
After the death of her parents, Mary had resi^ 
ded generally with her brother, making occasional 
visits to a married aunt. Lady S was a good- 
natured, handsome, popular person, who lived in 
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the gay world ; and was really anxious for as 
much of Mary's society as she could prevail upon 
her to bestow : partly because it was her duty to 
befriend a sister's orphan, partly from the plea- 
sure which she took in Mary's cheerful society^ 
and partly from the eclat of her niece's beauty. 

And here Mary had encountered all the dan- 
ger of admiration, and the temptations of vanity 
and pride : and she had been subjected to trials 
which few in her circumstances would have 
resisted. Her hand had been sought by one, 
whom her well-meaning but thoughtless friends 
deemed worthy of her. Strange it may appear 
to some, that a lovely maiden of eighteen, — a 
portionless orphan, — ^should reject a lover who 
was handsome, young, agreeable, talented, and 
who offered to share with her his rank and for- 
tune. But Mary had made a solemn promise 
to her dying mother, that she would never unite 
herself with one of whose religious principles 
she was not well assured. Her lover was not at 
first rebuked; for^ in outward show, he was well 
suited to have won a maiden*s heart ; but when 
a degree of intimacy had arisen, and Mary her 
gan to speak to him of what she most valued 
and revered, — he did not shock her by an open 
avowal of infidelity, — ^but there was a curl on his 
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lip, and a coldness in his manner, which showed 
at once that, like Gallio, he cared for none of 
these things. 

Mary was sore perplexed ; for her heart was 
not inaccessible to the attentions of a yoathful 
lover, and one who occupied so prominent a 
place in society ; she had made no vow of celi- 
bacy ; nor was she averse to rank and fortune^ 
which she was so well calculated to adorn. But 
she felt that all these were but as dust in the 
balance, when set in comparison with the pro* 
mise, which her revered mother had exacted 
from her, — a promise which was but the renewal 
of her baptismal vow. She resolved, therefore, 
to strive against the temptation. She threw 
herself on her knees before God, in her secret 
chamber, and prayed earnestly for the guidance 
of His Spirit ; and the scales fell from her eye^ 
and the glitter of rank and fortune, and the 
worthlessness of mere earthly love, unsanctified 
by religion, were plainly shown to h^r; and faer 
lover appeared to her in his true light, an alien 
from the family of Jesus Christ. Thenceforth 
his attentions were disagreeable to her : that sneer 
and contemptuous coldness, at the mention of 
religion, ever suggested themselves at his pre- 
sence; and when,-<-as the last hope of eager 
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love, and trusting to bis station and wealth, — 
he made a formal oifer of marriage, he met with 
a kind yet decided refusal* 

Greatly was her worldly aunt astonished at 
Mary's conduct; but she was too easy and good 
natured to reproach her. She contented herself 
with the self-approving consciousness that she 
had done her duty to her niece in affording her 
the opportunity of making a brilliant establish- 
ment; and only wondered that she should be so 
blind to its obvious advantages. 

Scarcely three years had elapsed since the 
breaking off of this attachment — if attachment 
it could be called ; and though many admirers 
had sought the hand of the beautiful Miss Her- 
bert; yet none appeared to her so agreeable as 
the friend of her brother, the high-principled 
and truly Christian Arthur Ridley ; whom she 
met frequently both in town and at her bro- 
tlier^s, and to whom she soon discerned that she 
was not indifferent. 

In truth, Arthur had long admired his friend's 
sister. He had known her from childhood, and 
had studied her character under various circum- 
stances, — ^in joy and sorrow, in domestic retire- 
ment, and amidst the temptations of society. 
When friendship ripened into love, and the idea 
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of marriage suggested itself to him, Ridley, in 
accordance with the deep-rooted and prevailing 
principle of his life, solemnly questioned himself, 
as in the presence of God, with regard to the 
motive of his wishes; and every consideration con- 
vinced him that his love was no mere idle admira- 
tion of personal beauty, but a chaste congeniality 
of the heart and affections ; and tlie more he ob- 
served and reflected, the more persuaded did he 
feel that, if any one more than another possessed 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, if any 
were calculated to give and receive that mutual 
comfort in this life, and that mutual aid and 
strengthening which Christian hearts require in 
their preparation for anoUier — in short, if any 
woman were fit to be the wife of a Christian 
Churchman, it was Mary Herbert. 

Ridley considered, though perhaps over scru- 

* 

pulously, that his fortune was not sufficient to 
justify him in making immediate proposals of 
marriage. But now that every year brought a 
large accession to his professional income, the 
difficulty was removed; and he went down to 
Welbdurne, with intention prepense, and, it must 
.be confessed, with high expectation of winning 
the object of his long-cherished hopes. 

We left the youthful pair returning homeward 
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— a walk of a mile or more on a delightful day, 
through pleasant lanes and fields* As they ap- 
proached nearer to the village, Mary, leaning 
upon her lover's ann, returned, with somewhat of 
bashful confusion, the salutations of her rustic 
neighbours. Need we record the conversation 
which had passed? 

When Herbert returned home, his sister 
knocked timidly at the door of his library ; and 
half smiling, half weeping, confessed to him that 
Arthur Ridley had made her an offer, to which 
she had not given a positively decided answer, 
but to which, if her dear brother and guardian 
could be prevailed on to accede, she could not 
bring herself to say nay* 

Herbert, who had expected sucli an announce* 
ment, kissed her blushing cheek, and with sin- 
cere pleasure congratulated heron having gained 
the affections of one whom of all men he should 
most desire to see the husband of his beloved 
sister* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TH£ churchman's FAMILY. 



" Aroand each pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine; 
Our hearths are altars all." 

Christian Year. 

A FEW weeks before his marriage Ridley re*- 
ceived the following letter from his friend : — 

My dear Arthur, 
If I had clearly foreseen all the consequences 
of your last visit to Welbourne, I am not sure 
that I should have encouraged it, as I did. You 
have done me unknown mischief. All Mary's 
talent for parochial affairs seems to have de* 
parted from her. I have been obliged to take 
the books of the Provident Society into my 
own hands, and the school children do anything 
but mind their lessons. I verily believe I must 

11 
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follow your example and get a wife ; if it be 
only to have some one to supply the vacancy 
which you have caused in my establishment; for, 
as to Mary, though she is still under my roof, 
yet her thoughts are evidently roaming else* 
where. 

To speak more seriously, however, — the ob- 
ject of my present letter is to offer some friendly 
remarks on your future arrangements. As one 
of your earliest friends, and the brother of your 
intended wife, I trust I may be pardoned for 
intruding my advice on certain subjects, upon 
which, in the hurry of your wedding-day, we 
might not find a suitable opportunity to con- 
verse. 

The point which I wish most to impress on 
my much valued friend, and the husband of my 
beloved sister, is, that from the first day of your 
wedded life you make religion the basis of your 
union. It is, I trust, needless that I should use 
any argnment to convince you, as a Churchman, 
of the duty of making the marriage ceremony a 
solemn act of religion, and obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the Church. How those persons, who 
neglect to seek God's blessing, can espect any 
thing but unhappiness, I am at a loss to con* 
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ceive ; a more thoughtless flinging away of spi-> 
ritual benefits, — ^a more presumptuous defiance 
of God's wrath, and provocation to Him to bring 
misery and sorrow on their families and home,— 
it is difficult to imagine. But I will not say 
any more on this subject; because, in the first 
place, I cannot doubt that you entertain the 
same views as myself; and in the second place, 
if you did not, I should leave Mary to discuss 
the question with you ; who, I am sure, attached 
to you as she is, will never marry you any 
where else but under the roof of holy Mother 
Church ; and before marriage, you know, women 
have not promised to obey. By the way, I 
have to inform you, also, that it was with the full 
permission, and at the desire of your intended, 
that yesterday I published the banns of marriage 
for the first time between Arthur Ridley, 
bachelor, and Mary Herbert, spinster, of this 
parish. I have no notion of people being top 
fine to be married like their neighbours, as I 
told Mary, and she quite agreed with me ; and 
so the banns were published as aforesaid, some- 
what to the surprise, but much to the delight, 
of my parishioners. The only difference which 
I observed in Mary was, that she wore her veil 
a little closer than usual, and went straight home 
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to the rector}'', instead of walking through the 
village with the children. 

However, though I respect the commonest 
ordinance of the Church, it is not on these, so 
much as on the character of your future union, 
that I wish to write. I do most earnestly pray 
to God that he will give you His grace to make 
His pure religion from the very beginning the 
basis of your married life. Begin religiously, 
and you will be enabled to persevere ; but if you 
put off religious communication^ and do not at 
once establish it, you will find it difficult after- 
wards to alter your, habits. 

The Church itself plainly points out the 
feeling with which married persons should begin 
their new course of life. " It is convenient," 
says the rubrick, " that the new married per- 
sons should receive the communion at the time 
of their marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage." By holy communion 
they become one with Christ and Christ with 
them, and so their souls are united in mysterious 
bonds ; and their marriage is not the mere union 
of worldly interests or affections, but the linking 
of soul to soul, — not only for this world, but for 
eternity. Such a marriage is justly sanctified 
by the description of our Litargy, when it is 
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called <^ an honourable estate, signif^g to us 
the mystical union betwixt Christ tnd His 
Church." 

Nor is it only as a husband, but as % pias- 
ter of a household, and perhaps a fatheri that 
you will be called on to regulate your iQode 
of life. It is no small responsibility to be maatfr 
of a household, — ^to be chief amongst a littlo 
knot of Christians, who regard your words with 
deference, and, in no small degree, take their 
tone from your character. We are indeed mys* 
teriously linked together, whether for good or 
evil. There is no such thing as a private 
Christian. We are bound up together in num- 
berless delations, of which those that unite a 
Christian household are among the closest: and 
if God should bless your marriage with off- 
spring, you will find your charge and respon« 
sibility continually increasing. '^ Children and 
the fruit of the womb are an heritage and gift 
that cometh of the Lord*" But they are a gift 
for the improvement of which parents are res- 
ponsible, and which must be rendered back to 
him faithfully. 

Amongst the characters of ancient days, there 
is none which appears to me more worthy of the 
imitation of a Christian gentleman than that of 
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Abraham. And one of the chief excellences 
in his character, and that which, next to his 
faith, chiefly called forth the approbation of 
God, was his conduct as a master of a family. 
<< I know him," said God, << that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, 
and that they shall keep the way of the Lord." 
And, in the same spirit, Joshua, in his address 
to the people, declared that, whatsoever they 
should choose to do, "as for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord ;" — a most pious resolution, 
which every head of a fisunily would do well to 
imitate. There should be a total disregard of 
the world's opinions or customs when they inter- 
jSure with the service of God. It is by compro" 
mismg md wavering that men make themselves 
ridictdaus wd uncomfortable ; while the straight- 
forward CAmtuiT} is sure to be respected. Let 
your friends know that you keep the Lord's day 
hsiaj and have daily prayers, and do not dine out 
on ibe fasts appointed by the Church, and say 
grace ev^y day before aad after dinner ; and 
though they may wonder at first, they will soon 
be reconciled te your habit%-— perhaps follow 
your example. 

I lately met with a dri^htful little book called 
the Rectory of Valehead^ which struck me as 
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being conceived in the true spirit of Christian 
churchmanship, and well worthy of the perusal 
of every head of a family. The author de-p 
scribes the Christian household as a little church 
in itself — an epitome of the Church universal. 
The head of the family is the priest or bishop, 
who takes oversight of the flock. It has its 
ordinances and liturgy, its canons and rules, 
which, though unwritten, are not, on that ac- 
count, less dutifully observed. It has its fasts 
and festivals, consecrated to some affecting in- 
cident of joy or sorrow. It has its saints and 
martyrs whose memory it reveres, — " some gen- 
tle affectionate beloved member, whom they have 
laid in the grave, premature in age but not in 
godliness ; whose existence amongst them seems 
now as the visit of an angel whom they have 
been entertaining unawares, whom they cannot 
eved now persuade themselves that they have 
really lost, but conceive to hover about the once 
beloved abodes, and shed a hallowing protection 
on its inmates." Of course all this is not in- 
tended as a substitute for the ordinances of the 
Church, but rather as a mode of carrying out 
its spirit in a Christian &mily. Let me strongly 
recommend you and Mary to read the book to- 
gether, after your marriage. 
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With regard to the form of your family liturgy, 
that must of course be left to your own dis- 
cretion. It is highly necessary that the whole 
family should be acquainted with the words, or 
else obviously they cannot join in them. I have 
sometimes used, with alterations, the prayers 
compiled by Bishop Blomiield, which are suited 
to every day in the week. But I find that 
when the same forms are used week after week, 
there is nothing gained in the way of variety, — 
even if that were desirable, — and they soon be- 
come as familiar as the prayers of the Church 
Liturgy. I am inclined therefore to think that, 
after all, the Common Prayer Book is the best; 
and even that greater variety may be attained 
by the judicious selection of its prayers and 
collects than in any other way. The general 
Confession and Lord's Prayer might come at the 
beginning, and the general Thanksgiving and 
Blessing at the end ; and, in the interval, what- 
ever collects, prayers, scripture lessons, or 
psalmody were deemed most suitable. Many 
of the prayers might be altered to suit any pe- 
culiar circumstances of your household; and 
there are certain events which should be always 
noted, — such as the holy Communion, and the 
fasts and festivals. 
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These are merely hints which I throw out for 
your consideration. But what I am particularly 
desirous, as your friend, and, as I may soon add, 
your brother, is, that you begin family worship^ 
from the first day you are head over a household. 
If you do, God's blessing will be with you. 
That it may be so, and that He may shed 
abundantly on you and on your family every 
temporal and spiritual benediction, is the sin- 
cere prayer of your affectionate friend, 

G. H. 

A fortnight after the receipt of this letter 
Ridley arrived at Welbourne to claim his bride 
at the hands of her brother. Never was there 
an union of truer or purer hearts than when 
these two knelt before the altar ; and never did 
Herbert feel a glow of more sincere satisfaction 
than when he pronounced over his sister and 
friend the Church's blessing : — 

** God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, bless, preserve, and keep you; 
the Lord mercifully with His favour look upon 
you; and so fill you with all spiritual benediction 
and grace, that ye may so live together in this 
life, that in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting." 
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HOLY BAPTISM. 



" Mysterious to all thought 
A mother's prime of bliss, 
When to her eager lips is brought 

Her infant's thrilling kiss. 

• • • • • 

She joys that one is born 
Into a world forgiven, 
Her Father's household to adorn, 
And dwell with her in heaven. 
So have I seen, in Spring's bewitching hour, 
When the glad earth is offering all her best, 
Some gentle maid bend o'eracherish'd flower, 
And wish it worthier on a parent's heart to rest" 

Christian Year. 

We read of certain heathen nations, amongst 
whom it was the custom to make great lamen- 
tation at the birth of a child ; deeming that 
another wretched being was born into a world oif 
misery. But such is not the voice of nature, 
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nor tlie language of true religion. ^' Lo, children 
and the fruit of the womb are an heritage and 
gift," says David, " which cometh of the Lord." 
The voice of joy and gladness is heard, and 
cheerful faces are seen, when a new member 
is added to a family. Fond looks and warm 
welcomings await the little stranger. The thank- 
ful mother '^ remembereth no more the anguish, 
for joy that a man is born into the world ; " and 
hard indeed must be that father's heart, who does 
not feel a glow of affection, when his helpless 
offspring smiles upon him. It is a remnant of our 
better nature, — a reminiscence of that blessing 
which God pronounced on his creatures when he 
bade them increase and replenish the earth. 

To a Christian parent this joy is rational and 
consistent. For though he is aware that his 
child inherits from him a corrupt nature, he 
knows also of a sure remedy. Though he be- 
lieves that every infant is conceived and born in 
sin, he knows of a fountain opened by his hea- 
venly Father, in which the corruption of nature 
may be washed away ; and he takes his child 
to the baptismal font in the firm belief, that he 
is using a safeguard against sin prescribed by 
God himself. He believes, without reservation, 
that, by virtue of God's promise, his child is 
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made," then and there, " a member of Christ, a 
child of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ; " that the precious privileges, purchased 
by the blood of Christ, are signed and sealed to 
him ; insomuch that, if his child were taken from 
him that moment, he would be a sure partaker 
of God's covenanted mercy. 

Thousands and tens of thousands we doubt 
not are the souls of those happy infants, who, 
being washed in their Saviour's blood, are spared 
the temptations of an evil world, and early taken 
to their kindred paradise. For children thus 
snatched away in the dawn of infancy, a few 
natural tears are due, — a few flowers scattered 
on their grave. But our thoughts of regret 
are mixed with cheerful submission to the will 
of the Almighty Ruler. We exclaim with Eli, 
" It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good ; " or with Job " The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord." 

Great, however, as are the benefits of Holy 
Baptism, they are, I fear, received by many 
with little thankfulness. The prevailing want 
of seriousness, with which the ordinance is at- 
tended, shows too plainly the absence of right 

I 
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religious principle. The holy sacrament of Bap- 
tism, which is nothing less than grafting the 
child into the body of Christ, and signing and 
sealing a covenant with God, whereby the high- 
est privileges are conferred, and the most solemn 
engagements entered into, — this holy sacrament 
is sometimes called << naming the child!'* Spon- 
sors are chosen without any reference to their 
fitness to perform their solemn duties, but such 
as will most honour the ceremony, or leave the 
child a legacy, — a legacy of woe perhaps ; and the 
whole afifair is looked on as a mere family festival. 
Even when the holy ordinance is performed in 
the house of God, it is not unfrequently marked 
with levity. What then shall we say of that 
most indecorous habit which prevails amongst 
the highly respectable, but not very highly 
educated, persons, who constitute the middle 
classes in our great towns, of preferring their 
parlour or drawing-room to the hallowed font in 
God's holy temple. Whence can have arisen 
this most irreverent and unchurchmanlike prac- 
tice? If any persons think it refined and fashion- 
able, let me assure them they are quite mis- 
taken. It requires a very moderate knowledge 
of the world to observe, that the most refined 
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persons are above the mere modes of fashion 
when inconsistent with propriety. In religious 
matters, nothing can be more preposterous than 
to consider whether a thing is fashionable or not 
The question should be " Is it right ? is it ac- 
cording to Scripture, and the ordinances of the 
Church ? " Persons of real refinement, and un- 
prejudiced by vulgar notions about fashion, will 
make this their principle. 

Very different from these were the thoughts 
of Ridley, when he first became a fatlier ; and 
hung over his new-born babe and beloved wife 
with mixed feelings of paternal fondness, and a 
deep consciousness of the responsibility which 
had devolved upon him. His first step was to 
write to his friend Herbert, informing him of 
the birth of the infant and the safety of his sister ; 
and requesting, that, if he could, for a short 
time, leave his parish, he would come to town, to 
fulfil his long made promise of being Godfather 
to his son and heir. 

Scarcely a week had passed before Herbert 

was ushered into his friend's library in 

Square. After many anxious enquiries respect- 
ing his sister and her babe, and many hearty 
congratulations on his acquiring the honoured 

I 2 
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title of Father, they fell into discourse on that 
which was uppermost in Ridley's mind, — the 
baptism of his child. 

It was very kind of you, my dear Herbert, 
to attend so promptly to my request ; and rather 
selfish in me, I must confess, to invite you to a 
bachelor's house ; but I am anxious to consult 
with you about my dear infant's baptism. It 
is my desire to have the sacrament performed 
strictly according to the ordinance of the Church. 
But there are two or three points of difficulty, 
with regard to which I should be glad of your 
advice. If the child continue, by God's blessing, 
in as good health as he is at present, I should 
certainly wish that the christening should take 
place in the parish church. 

HERBERT. 

In that decision you cannot be wrong. 

RIDLEY. 

I am rather perplexed, however, by the ru- 
brick, which directs that the baptism shall take 
place on the Sunday, after the second lessoUy 
either in the morning or the evening service. 

If you require it (said Herbert, smiling), 
I conceive that the clergyman is bound to com- 
ply with your request; or, at least, subjects 
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Umself to a reprimand from the bishop if he 
refuses. But, if I were in your place, I should 
take my child to be baptized at the usual time 
appointed by the clergyman. All unnecessary 
singularity in religious matters should be avoided. 
Of course, as far as the essentials of the sacra- 
ment are concerned, the time of its performance 
can make no difference ; and the variation from 
the rubrick is a question which rests between 
the bishop and the officiating minister. For 
myself, I regret very much that the practice of 
baptizing infants during the service is so gene- 
rally disused ; but I see not how it can well be 
otherwise. Perhaps the bishops act wisely in 
suffering the rubrick to lapse into disuse. 

RIDLEY. 

If I were at Welbourne, I think, notwithstand- 
ing what you say, I should ask you to christen 
my child strictly according to the direction of 
the Church. 

HERBERT. 

And you would find me most willing to do so, 

RIDLEY. 

However, as it is, I will take the child at 
the hour appointed by the clergyman ; and, as 
there will probably be many children besides my 

i3 
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own, perhaps tlie smaller party we have the 
better. 

HERBERT. 

I agree with you : a grand christeniQg only 
leads to ostentation and irreverence. 

RIDLEY. 

Another advantage of this arrangement will 
be, that Mary will not be subject to the anxiety 
of providing an entertainment for a large com- 
pany, which, in her delicate state, would be incon- 
venient. — Yet there are a few old friends who, 
I fear, will not be well satisfied if they are not 
invited to the christening dinner. 

HERBERT. 

A family festival on the day of christening is 
an old custom; and I am the last person in the 
world to give up old customs, unless there be 
some urgent reason for their discontinuance. 
In former days religion was not, as it is now, 
proscribed from our feasts. Doubtless, in un- 
godly families, a christening feast sometimes 
led to intemperance and frivolity very unworthy 
of the occasion. But we may hope it was not 
80 generally. In a God-fearing family I can 
imagine much good to have arisen from a fes- 
tival of this description. I can suppose the 
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clergyman to have taken the opportunity of the 
solemn gathering, to address the parents and 
the sponsors on the serious nature of their duties, 
and to have called on all present to kneel down 
and supplicate for God's continued mercy on 
the new member of his family. But alas ! we 
are speaking of a state of society which has past 
away, or exists only in some remote districts. 
In this Babylonish metropolis, and in most parts 
of this worldly kingdom — ^for I am afraid there 
is not much difference — such a festival is out of 
the question. If you get twenty or thirty of 
your friends and relations together, I fear the 
meeting would not be worthy of the seriousness 
of the occasion. There would be a good deal 
of friendly congratulation on the birth of your 
son and heir, and his health would be drunk 
with much heartiness after dinner, — and that 
would be all. 

You are certainly right (said Ridley, reluc- 
tantly). Holy baptism is far too sacred a thing 
to be mixed up with the ordinary usages of 
modern society. 

HERBERT. 

Let me suggest a plan which I have often re- 
commended to my parishioners, and which will 

i4 
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help you out of your difficulties, and save your 
efaaraeter for friendliness : and this without the 
least compromise of principle. Let your 
christening dinner be, — not on the day of the 
christening, — but on that day month. You may 
tell your friends plainly that you wished to con- 
form to the directions of the Church in having 
your child christened without delay ; and they 
will readily perceive that it was inconvenient 
for you to entertain them so soon after Mary's 
confinement. 

RIDLEY. 

Well, I will make a bargain with you : — if 
you will stay for the christening festival, it shall 
be, as you propose, a month hence* 

Herbert agreed ; — for it was the first time he 
had left his parish since his induction. On the 
next Sunday the christening of Ridley's child 
took place, — without ostentation, but at the 
same time without indifference. Instead of all 
the hurry and bustle of invitations, and prepa- 
ration for an entertainment, and the ambitious 
vanity to secure a brilliant assemblage, the at- 
tention of those concerned was fixed solely on the 
simple and holy rite, Ridley chose from amongst 
bis near relations two other sponsors, like minded 
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with Herbert and himself, who were well aware 
of the duties which they were taking on them- 
selves, and to whom he might entrust the spiri- 
tual care of his child, if he and its mother were 
removed from hence. And he presented his 
infant to God's ordained minister in the full con- 
fidence that he was procuring for him an inherit- 
ance and a birthright far more valuable than 
any wealth which he could give him. Earnestly 
did he supplicate for God's blessing on the holy 
rite, and pray that his child, being " received 
into the ark of Christ's Church, might ever re- 
main in the number of God's faithful and elect 
children." And most heartily and unreservedly 
did he thank God, when the sacrament was con- 
cluded, for the benefits therein conveyed to his 
unconscious babe. 

To those who are imbued with such feelings, 
the day of baptism is indeed a day of joyful- 
ness, — not of boisterous revelry, or mere festive 
mirth, but such joyfulness as might be joined 
in by the holy angels, when they register the 
vows in heaven, and inscribe another name in 
the book of life. For who knoweth, — ^and surely 
it is a pious thought, — whether, on the new- 
birthday of each heir of heaven, the name of 
each be not inscribed in heaven's register, and 
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angelic sponsors^ chosen whose "parts and 
duties'' may be to watch over the new member 
of Christ's body, and minister to hh soul's 
health, as he passes through the weary pupilage 
of this mortal life. 



^ " Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you» that in heaven their angelt do always be- 
hold the £Eice of my Father which is in heaven/' Matt, xviii 
10. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION WITHIN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 



" Though BabePs curse rests on the world forlorn, 
And language clime and heart asunder rends; 

Yet in the unfailing Church, by age unworn, 
Thy blessing still is fresh, thou Pentecostal morn. 

One soul, one tongue is there : th' Eternal Son 

Dwells in her living courts, for ever one." 

The Cathedral. 

Herbert was not sorry that his parochial ar- 
rangements admitted of his absence from home 
for a few weeks. For several years he had been 
constantly resident at his parish ; and, besides 
the pleasure of visiting his sister and brother-in- 
law, he was glad to renew his acquaintance with 
many valued friends, whom he had lost sight of. 
Enthusiastically devoted to his profession, he 
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availed himself also of the opportunity of ascer- 
taining, by personal inquiry and observatiou, 
what was going on in the world with regard to 
Church matters; and, as he was not mixed up 
with any party, perhaps he had a better oppor- 
tunity of judging of the true state of affairs, 
than those who are more deeply involved in the 
excitement of conflicting opinions. 

It was the busy month of May, when the 
religious and the fashionable world are equally 
on the qui vive ; and many a butterfly disports 
itself at Exeter Qall, as well as at Almack's or 
the Opera. 

Herbert viewed the stirring scene with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and regret, — regret that the 
quiet, unobtrusive, spirit of Churchmanship 
should be forced into unnatural action ; pleasure 
that the Church was beginning to put forth her 
strength which had too long lain dormant. For, 
much as he disliked agitation, he saw plainly 
that the preservation of the Church depended, 
under Divine Providence, on the awakened en- 
ergy of her sons. 

Well, (said Ridley,) one evening when they 
met as usual after their separate morning occu- 
pation, how have you employed your time since 
breakfast ? 
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HERBERT. 

I have been at the monthly meeting of the 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

RIDLEY. 

I am sorry that my professional engagements 
prevented me from accompanying yon. You 
have, I doubt not, been much gratified. They 
are rather more active than they used to be, are 
they not ? 

So it appears, (said Herbert dryly;) but I can- 
not say that I have been much delighted by the 
scene which I have witnessed. I have seen 
much time wasted in unprofitable discussion, and 
useful talent thrown away in mere party wran- 
gling, amongst men who ought to be united in 
one common cause. If the talent and energy 
shown by members of the established Church, 
in disputing amongst themselves, were but di- 
rected against the common enemy, some good 
might indeed be expected. 

RIDLEY. 

However, the Christian Knowledge Society 
does not represent the whole Church of Eng- 
land. Generally speaking, there is, at present. 
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less jealousy amongst persons of different opi- 
nions in the Churchy than heretofore. They 
are kept together, in some degree, by the pres- 
sure from without And there is, I trust, a 
quiet energy springing up, which will again 
recover the influence which has been lost by 
inactivity. 

HERBERT. 

I pray God it may be so : it would, indeed, 
be a subject of regret if the whole Church were 
in the same state of excitement as those busy 
members of it, amongst whom I found myself 
this morning. They represent, however, with 
tolerable accuracy the different opinions which 
prevail at present in the Establishment. 

RIDLEY. 

What are your views of the present state 
of the Church with reference to its internal 
divisions. 

HERBERT. 

In 80 large a body as the established Church 
of England it is impossible that differences of 
opinion should not exist, and equally so, that 
amongst persons of different opinions disputes 
and rivalries should not spring up. These are 
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more to be deprecated than wondered at Our 
prayer should be that God may make them 
work together for good. 

And surely if we consider the recent progress 
of events in the Church, we may discern mani- 
fest signs of God's providential dispensation. 

Half a century ago, it must be confessed that 
sound religious knowledge was at a very low 
ebb. Salvation through Christ Crucified, and 
other peculiar doctrines of the cross, were little 
spoken of in our pulpits, though they could 
not be erased from our liturgy. Men belonged 
to the Church, not. so much because it was the 
true church founded by Christ and his Apostles, 
as because it was established by the law of the 
land. Respectable people used to toast Church 
and Kinffy and laugh at the Methodists and Dis- 
senters. They maintained the cause of the 
Church principally from a political opposition to 
the Revolutionists, rightly judging that religion 
was the great safeguard of social order. They 
attended the service on Sundays indifferently 
well, heard a short sermon on moral duties, and 
returned home satisfied. I doubt not that many 
good and really religious men lived and died in 
those days; for the Scriptures were open and 
the sacraments duly administered, and the very 

5 
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formularies of the Church prevented an absolute 
lapsing into false doctrine. Still, the general 
state of religion was most faulty. Nor did the 
men of those days even carry out their princi- 
ples: for it was in that generation more than 
any other, that the duty was overlooked of 
building churches and appointing ministers, in 
proportion to the wants of the community. 
They were ignorant of the principle, which is 
now established as an axiom, — that if you desire 
the community to be Christian^ you must not wait 
till people ask for religious instruction, but provide 
it fir them; because, those, who mostjwant it, 
are invariably the most ignorant of their want 
However, nothing was done, — nothing at least, 
at all commensurate with the wants of a rapidly 
increasing population. Men slept, and the 
enemy sowed tares. Infidelity sprang up in 
noxious luxuriance. Dissent began to occupy 
the waste places of the land ; and, as the seeds 
carried by the wind from a neglected waste, 
are scattered far and vride, and grow up with 
baneful fecundity in the more cultivated soil ; 
so the tenets of dissent spread most rapidly, 
and often flourished most luxuriantly where the 
Church had been most diligent. 

Such were English Churchmen almost uni- 
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versally at the end of the last century, in 
consequence of a long continued course of 
prosperity. There is still a large body of the 
same class remaining — men who are Churchmen 
from habit or fashion, not from principle ; and 
therefore are but lukewarm members of the 
body to which they profess themselves attached. 

RIDLEY. 

I fear that too many of the Conservatives of 
the present day will come under this description. 

HERBERT. 

The Conservatives have not proved them- 
selves so grateful as they ought to be to the 
Church. Their notions on the subject are sadly 
loose. However, they are beginning, I hope, 
to discern their true position; and are wise 
enough to perceive that the very existence of 
Conservatism depends on the maintenance of the 
Church. 

RIDLEY. 

It has often struck me that the only hope of 
maintaining Conservative principles, or keeping 
society together for a permanency, is by again 
making the Church coextensive with the wants 
of the nation. 
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HERBERT. 

It is SO : this is the true policy of the Conserva- 
tives ; and this is the sound principle of a Church 
Establishment The theory of a National Es- 
tablishment of the Church is admiral^le and 
truly Catholic ; the misfortune is that it is, at 
present, but a theory. 

RIDLEY. 

Well, I hold entirely with the Establishment 
party, so far as their theory goes, and would 
gladly see their practice amended. What are 
the other opinions of which you spoke ? ^ 

HERBERT. 

The first to raise their voices against this low 
and unsatis&ctory state of religion were the 
Evangelicals. It was about the time of which 
we were speaking, — that is nearly half a century 
ago — that their opinions began to spread them- 
selves. The Evangelical Clergy saw, with grief, 
the mere moral and worldly ground taken by the 
Churchmen of the Establishment; they began 
to preach strenuously the peculiar doctrines of 
the cross, — faith in a crucified Saviour and the 
need of sanctifying grace ; — doctrines which had 
been almost forgotten. Amidst much calumny. 
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and, at that time, almost persecution, they pur- 
sued their course, more or less evenly, until 
their zealous earnestness procured for them po- 
pularity and strength. We cannot doubt that; 
they were providentially raised up to infuse a 
new spirit into the languishing body, and that 
much of the present vitality of the Church is 
to be attributed to their zeal. They have done 
the work whereunto God appointed them. Their 
influence has been widely felt, even by those 
who do not join their standard* Seneca and 
Epictetus have been banished from our pulpits, 
and the doctrines of St. Paul substituted in their 
place. Still, the Evangelicals furnish but ano- 
ther instance to be added to the many which 
have gone before, that human systems and 
human agents are not infallible. Their zeal for 
peculiar doctrines ate them up ; others of high 
value were left out of their scheme. In their 
eagerness to embrace, as brethren, all who were 
zealous for evangelical doctrine, and in their 
natural desire, as the weaker party, to increase 
their numerical force and influence, they forgot 
the countless denunciations in Scripture against 
separation from the Church ; and their co-opera- 
tion with dissenters has sadly tended to oblite- 
.rate the boundaries of the true Church, and to 
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make even religious persons insensible to the 
great sin of Heresy and Schism. 

The inadequacy of the Evangelical system to 
promote what is decidedly one of the primary 
objects of the Gospel, — namely, the maintenance 
of an Apostolic and Universal Church, is mani- 
fest from the present aspect of the religious 
world. Is the state of the professing Christian 
body such, I would ask, as its founders contem- 
plated ? Let us take only the Evangelicals, and 
suppose, for a moment, that there were no 
others. Let us contemplate the Evangelical 
Churchmen and the different sects of so-called 
Evangelical Dissenters, and ask whether the re- 
lations in which these stand to each other are 
right and scriptural ? When we see them, not 
only refusing to hold Church communion to- 
gether, but often doing many things in oppo- 
sition to each other, can this be a sound con- 
dition of the Church of Christ? Is not one 
object of the Gospel practically defeated ? and 
yet these all maintain what is termed Evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and profess to hold those scriptural 
views which are deemed by the Evangelicals 
all-sufficient It is manifest, therefore, that this 
system must be faulty. The Evangelicals them- 
selves begin to be convinced that some other 
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principle of union is wanted besides the mere 
profession of these doctrines, vital and scriptural 
though they be. 

And the providence of God, which raised up 
the Evangelical preachers, in order that they 
might banish mere morality and inculcate many 
forgotten truths of Scripture, has again inter- 
posed to remedy the deficiency and correct the 
errors of Evangelicalism. God has directed 
men's minds to ^' seek and inquire after the old 
ways," and walk in the " good path " of the first 
Christians, and to revive those too much for- 
gotten truths which belong to the constitution 
of the Christian Church : — ^such, I mean, as the 
belief in " one Catholic and Apostolic Church," 
the Apostolical Succession, the doctrine of the 
Sacraments and of Church authority, and the 
divine institution of the Episcopacy. 

RIDLEY. 

I suppose you have read the works of the (so 
called) Oxford Tract writers ? 

HERBERT. 

All of them, — and I would recommend you to 
do the same. 

RIDLEY. 

And what do you think of them ? 
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HERBERT. 

I think that no one can read them without 
being deeply impressed with the piety and 
learning of the writers ; and very few, without 
deriving much valuable information on very im- 
portant subjects. 

RIDLEY. 

Do you, then, hold with them in all their 
doctrines ? 

HERBERT. 

I do in their main positions. What I least 
like is the small account which they make of the 
Establishment. My opinion has always been 
that the parochial system is essential to the per- 
fection of the Church Catholic, and that our own 
Establishment is a grand providential dispen- 
sation manifested for that purpose. 

RIDLEY. 

But there are serious doctrinal objections 
urged against the writers of whom we are speak- 
ing. The most common charge is, that they 
pervert the great doctrine of Justification by 
faith. 

HERBERT. 

I do not believe that there is any real differ- 
ence of opinion betNveen them and the Evan- 
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gelicals with regard to this doctrine. Both 
fully acknowledge with St. Paul, that " a man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ^;" and both would 
equally agree with St. James that " faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone ' ; " and both 
would heartily join in the plain common sense 
of the exclamation, " Show me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works." Those persons who are not satisfied 
with the doctrine as it stands revealed in Scrip- 
ture, or are led by circumstances to involve 
themselves in the labyrinth of modern subtilties, 
have need to bless God that their own justifi- 
cation depends, not on their understcmding the 
controversy, but on their believing in Christ. 

RIDLEY. 

But many excellent persons believe that the 
principles advocated in the Oxford Tracts are 
leading us back to Popery. 

HERBERT. 

They do so without sufficient reason, and, as 
I verily believe, often without having read the 

^ Oalatians ii. 1(>. ^ James ii. 17, 18. 
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books against which they bring their charge. I 
will not, however, deny that the Oxford Tract 
writers have to thank themselves in some measure 
for the accusation. They write incautiously, 
and without due regard for existing prejudices. 
Seeing the great need of the revival of Church 
principles, they set about the work with a bold 
and honest determination to speak out plainly 
and unreservedly what they believed to be the 
truth. Their boldness and earnestness, backed 
by their acknowledged learning and talent, have 
arrested the attention of the religious world; 
but at the same time a strong prejudice has 
been raised in some quarters against them. My 
hope is, that the prejudice will die away, and 
the good which they have diffused remain the 
permanent property of the Church. 

RIDLEY. 

Will you point out to me some instances in 
which you suppose they have acted indiscreetly ? 

HERBERT. 

I would mention, as an instance, the Commemo- 
ration of Bishop Ken* 8 day^ which is published in 
one of the tracts. There is nothing in the service 
which is not strictly scriptural ; and the commemo- 
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ration of eminent Christians is entirely in accord- 
ance with primitive usage — at least when sanction- 
ed by the Church. Still, I doubt the expediency, 
or even the propriety, of publishing it. Prac- 
tices, however innocent and praiseworthy, which 
have been extensively abused, do not stand pre- 
cisely on the same footing as they did before : 
at least, we should approach them cautiously, 
for fear of falling into the same abuse. If it 
had been a forgotten point of essential doctrine 
or practice, then, of course, they were right to 
call attention to it. But no one will say it is of 
that character. While, on the other hand, it is 
obviously calculated to give the impression to 
many persons, that the writers have a leaning 
to Popish customs. There are many other pas- 
sages which, in like manner, grate unnecessarily 
on the prejudices of Protestants ; but very few, 
if any, which, if candidly interpreted, are not in 
accordance with scriptural truth \ 

^ In common with many of those who feel grateful to the 
Oxford Tract writers for the service which they have ren- 
dered to the Church, I cannot but regret the publication of 
Froude's Remains, notwithstanding the many important 
truths and admirable sentiments contained in them. The pe- 
culiarly strong and almost paradoxical language, in which that 
writer expresses himself, was sure to be taken up by opponents^ 
and used in argument against the views which he advocates. 
For instance, when he says, '* Really I hate Reformers and 

K 
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RIDLEY. 

You seem, then, yourself not to find much 
fault with these writers. 

HERBERT. 

I should not like to make myself responsible 
for all their doctrines. Some, indeed, require 
a very deep consideration before one ought to 
pronounce a decided judgment upon them. 
Still I do not hesitate to avow my conviction 
that the good which they have done to the 
Church is most extensive. They have been the 

the Reformation more and more/' it might easily have been 
foreseen, as it has actually happened, that those who wished 
to disparage his opinions, would quote the words apart from 
the context, and represent that he was a Papist ; whereas, 
the language which he uses towards the Papists themselves is 
even stronger than this, for he calls them ** wretched Triden- 
tines;" says, " I really do think them idolaters;" declares *'I 
never could be a Romanist," and " wishes for the total over- 
throw of the system." An unbiassed reader of course sees 
that when he declares his hatred of the Reformation, he 
does not speak of the English Protestant Church, but " the 
perverse anti-ecclesiastical spirit to which the Reformation 
gave birth." It might be just as fairly argued that our 
Saviour encouraged the infraction of the fifth command- 
ment, when he says that we ought to " hate father and mother 
for his name's sake." At the same time, I think that the 
editors might have predicted the unfair and mischievous use 
which would be made of these strong paradoxical expressions, 
and would have acted more prudently if they had suppressed 
them. 
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instruments of Providence to supply what was 
most required,-*-namely, those principles of 
union, for want of which the Church was in the 
act of falling to pieces. 

At the same time it is not necessary that we 
should blindly follow those whom we most ad- 
mire. What human mind is free from error? 
What human intellect can comprehend the whole 
counsel of God, or scan the height and depth 
of his infinite love? Even inspired writers 
seem to have contemplated one portion of divine 
truth more strongly than another. St. Paul and 
St. James, though preserved by inspiration from 
error, appear to have regarded the scheme of 
divine revelation from somewhat different as- 
pects. Why should not Churchmen, then, be 
content to believe that individually they can 
take but a partial view of infinite truth ? 

I confess I should like to see the Apostob'cal 
writers — those, I mean, of whom we have been 
speaking — use rather more conciliation towards 
their Evangelical brother Churchmen — for 
brother Churchmen they are beyond a ques- 
tion, both by the election of God at baptism, 
and by their own voluntary continuance in the 
Church's communion. The Evangelicals ought 
not to be judged of entirely by the language of 

k2 
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their writers. Men who have committed them- 
selves by writing — especially by frequent writ- 
ing — to any set of opinions, do not easily 
change : at least, they do so more gradually. As 
a body, the Evangelicals must be acknowledged, 
even by those who least like their doctrines, to 
be highly conscientious and excellent men ; and 
a zeal for what they regard as scriptural truth, 
is one of their leading characteristics. Their fault 
is, that they have been led to consider their own 
private system instead of the Church system, 
as the perfect interpretation of God's word ; and 
have eked out their want of true Church prin- 
ciple with a fanciful scheme of spiritual union, 
which is not in accordance either with Scripture 
or with history ; and this error has led to the 
distortion or exaggeration of other doctrines, 
which are, in themselves, essentially scriptural. 
Their system affords no bond of visible union, 
and entirely overlooks the true value of the 
visible Church " the pillar and ground of the 
truth" But let the scriptural and historical 
evidence of Church doctrines be plainly laid be- 
fore them ; let it be shown that these doctrines 
do not in the least trench upon the great scrip- 
tural trutlis of the atonement, the corruption of 
human nature, and other points which they 
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justly deem essential, and they will gradually 
correct the deficiency of their own creed, and 
hring it into accordance with that of the Church 
universal. Such, indeed, is the process now 
going on. Already many Evangelicals have 
avowed a change or modification of their senti- 
ments ; and many more, without avowing it, are 
unconsciously adopting the language of the 
Churcli. 

I look confidently for the time, — ^and that not 
very far distant, — wiien, by the blessing of God, 
all the best of the Evangelicals will fall into the 
true Church system ^* and also I think it is 
reasonable to expect a great accession to the 
Church from the dissenting bodies, when the sin 
of separation is plainly recognised. 

That which, at present. Churchmen should 
most studiously avoid, is acrimonious collision 
amongst each other. I do not mean that we 
ought to sink or smother differences ; that is a 
latitndinarian principle-^r rather, no principle 
at all — but that we should discuss our various 
opinions with temper and moderation — not ex- 
aggerating differences, and making mountains of 

^ I imagine there are very few indeed amongst the Evan- 
gelicals who hold such opinions as those contained in Mr. 
Baptist Noel's tract on Unity of the Church. 
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molehills. At any rate we might avoid those 
personal collisions^ which tend only to confirm 
opponents in erroneous views, and~ to weaken 
and destroy the ChnrcL 

SO| to come back to the point firom which we 
set oat| if the members of the Christian Know* 
ledge Society cannot act harmoniously together, 
it would be much better, in my opinion, that 
they should divide into two societies, or a 
dozen, if they please, rather than afford an arena 
for contention and bitterness* 
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" Give any boon for peace. 
Why should our fair^eyed mother e'er engage 
In the world's course, and, on a troubled stage, 
From which her very call is a release ? " 

• • • • * 

" If blessed Paul had stay'd 
In cot or learned shade, 
With the priest's white attire 
And the saints' tuneful choir, 
Men had not gnashed their teeth, nor risen to slay, 
But thou hadst been a heathen in thy day, 

Lyra Apostolica. 

We have already said that Exeter Hall was an 
object of interest to Mr. Herbert ; though he 
went simply as a spectator, not as a performer. 

It is difficult, (said he to Ridley, after hearing 
a brilliant display of eloquence at one of these 
politico-religious assemblies), to decide as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of such oratorical 
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exhibitions. Many persons of sound judgment, 
I am aware, set their face altogether against 
platform speaking, as productive of more harm 
than good ; while others as strenuously encou- 
rage it 

RIDLEY. 

As far as I have observed, those who are 
themselves good speakers advocate the use of 
the platform, while it is usually depreciated by 
those who do not shine on such occasions. 

HERBERT. 

When we consider how imperceptibly men are 
biassed by their own feelings, we might have 
anticipated such a decision, without any great 
want of charity. As for myself, I am inclined 
to consider the use of the platform as a necessary 
measure of self defence. Our opponents, of 
every political and religious denomination, em- 
ploy it to obtain influence, or at least notoriety. 
We ought not to allow them any advantage, or 
yield to them in the use of any legitimate 
weapon. And I willingly render my humble 
homage of thanks to those able speakers who 
stand iip publicly in defence of the Church, or 
promote the interests of those societies which 
are connected with it 
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RIDLEY. 

One obvious advantage is, that unquestionably 
funds are obtained in this manner for useful 
purposes whick are not forthcoming by any other 
process. The charity of many persons requires 
a strong stimulus before it can be roused to 
action. A good speaker has a wonderful effect 
to unloose the purse-«trings. In &ct» many per- 
sons do not think of the duty of setting apart 
a portion of their funds for religious purposes, 
unless it is forcibly urged upon them. Very 
few indeed carry it to the extent which even 
they themselves, if they seriously reflected, 
would acknowledge to be required by Christian 
principle. 

HERBERT. 

I fear, however, that the true principle of 
charitable contribution is too often lost sight of 
on these occasions. People are encouraged in 
the mistaken habit of giving to charity only what 
they will not misSy instead of devoting to God*s 
glory sums which they wozdd really feel the loss of 
They contribute, as they say, with affected hu- 
mility, their mite; forgetting that the poor 
widow, whom our Lord commended, cast iiito the 
treasury all she had. The true principle of 
liberal contributions for God's glory ought to be 
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strongly urged both from the pulpit and the 
platform. 

But another, and, to my mind, the most im- 
portant reason, for the use of the platform is, 
that it (iffbrds opportunity for discussing political 
measures on religious grounds^ If politics are 
excluded from 0^^?^ and reUgion from the 
debates in parliament, the platform is the only 
place in which their true connexion can be pub- 
licly set forth. In my opinion religion and poli- 
tics are inseparable. A politician without religion 
is a pest to society ; and a religious man, who 
takes no part in politics, neglects one of his most 
important social duties. If this principle be true, 
it follows, that it is part of a preacher's, office to 
remind his hearers of this connexion, and to bring 
the Scriptures to bear upon the great points of 
national policy; but at the same time, I ac<» 
knowledge that it is inconvenient to discuss the 
details of the political measures of the day. For 
instance, while a preacher maintains strenuously 
on scriptural grounds the value of a Church Es- 
tablishment, and the duty of educating the rising 
generation in the principles of the Scriptures 
and the Church, it is out of place for him to 
discuss in the pulpit the details of a church-rate 
bill, or to gire Lord Brougham's scheme for 
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the education of the poor that sort of exposition 
which it deserves. And yet these measures 
ou^ht to have a thorough discussion in public on 
Christian prindples, — a discussion very different 
from that which they at present receive in par- 
liament. In this point of view, therefore, the 
platform is very convenient ; and might be made 
even more effectual than it is, for rousing the at- 
tention of the public to these mixed question^ 
and treating them on the ground of religious 
policy. 

RIDLEY. 

I quite agree with you as to the important aid 
which the platform might bring to the Church. 
We cannot prevent it firom being used for evil 
purposes ; let us take a lesson from our adver- 
saries, and employ it for the maintenance of truth. 
Indeed I should think that, if it were merely in 
deference to the fashion of the day, — or rather, 
I should say, to meet the requirement of the 
times, — a good Churchman would do well to 
qualify himself for pubUc speaking. Ail our 
young men ought to be educated to speak in 
public. No one can foil to perceive how service- 
able this power may be. No one can tell when 
it may be called for. In our remotest districts, 
the Radical orator of the grand jury, the petty 
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sessions, the vestry, or the committee-room, — ^if 
there is no one to contradict him, — gains an ad- 
vantage which it is not good for him to possess. 
There is always a Radical orator to make mi^ 
chief; there should be a Conservative to counter- 
act it 

HERBERT. 

The necessities of the times demand vigorous 
exertion on the part of good men, in whatever 
way they are most competent to make it ; and 
I am glad to see that Churchmen are beginning 
to awaken from their apathy. They have lately 
shown themselves in their true strength and 
character at various public meetings ; and a de- 
gree of popular talent and energy has been ex- 
hibited by them, equally encouraging to their 
friends and unexpected by their enemies. 

RIDLEY. 

Some persons object to the appearance of 
clergymen on these occasions, especially at pub- 
lic dinners. What do you think on this subject ? 

HERBERT. 

Persons who object to clergymen taking a 
part in politics are usually those who are politi- 
cally opposed to them. The Romanist and Dis- 
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senter see no impropriety in their own ministers 
exerting themselves in such matters ; but when 
a clergyman of the Anglican Church distin- 
guishes himself by his talent or activity for his 
own party, then he is denounced as acting un- 
worthily of his sacred station. With regard to 
public dinners, I fully admit that a clergyman's 
man's name does not appear quite in its proper 
place when associated with the ^^ Kentish fire," 
and a "jolly full bottle." Yet I do not think 
that is sufficient reason for Atnt, any more than 
for any other person, to stay away, if he can do 
the Church good service. The question seems 
to me simply this : " Can a clergyman do good 
by attending such meetings?" I answer, "If 
he is a good speaker, he may." Nay, even if 
he cannot speak at all, his presence is often 
desirable for example sake, if he will but hold 
his tongue. When I see in the newspaper an 
account of a Conservative meeting, I usually 
run my eye down the columns till I come to the 
toast " Church and King," upon which the Rev. 
Mr. So-and-so gets up and returns thanks. 
Now if, as it sometimes happens, I read an in- 
temperate harangue, full of the commonplace 
topics of party politics, I say to myself the Rev. 
Mr. So-andnso had better have staid at home. 
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Bat if on the other hand, as I much more fre* 
qaendy find, some clergyman, unknown perhaps 
beyond his own diocese, delivers himself in a 
tone of manly and Christian sentiment, — tem- 
perately, but, at the same time, firmly vindi- 
cating the claims which the Church has to the 
affections of the people ;— or still more, if the 
Christian orator pours forth such a flood of 
eloquence as to carry with him the feelings of 
the hearers^ and fill them with a noble enthu- 
siasm for the Church of God and their fathers ; — 
then, I say, it was good for such a man to have 
been there. God has given him more than or- 
dinary talent, and he ought to exercise it for 
His glory whensoever occasion presents itself. 

RIDLEY. 

One manifest advantage of the clergy thus 
mixing themselves in political assemblies, — such 
especially as are connected with the support and 
honour of the Church, — is, that laymen have 
beg^n to catch from them the tone of true 
churchmanship : and you will often hear from a 
Christian Churchman, though not one of the 
clergy, such a sound, and even religious, appeal 
to the hearts of the assembly, as ennobles die 
whole character of the scene, and converts it 
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from a mere occasion of revelry and party ani- 
mosity to an exhibition of loyal and solemn 
feeling. 

HERBERT. 

I witnessed this morning one thing which did 
not please me; and that was the mixture of 
clergymen, and even bishops, on the same plat* 
form with dissenting ministers. The impression 
upon the mind of the audience evidently was, 
that the Dissenter was as much God's minister 
as the clergyman of the Church. 

HIDLEY. 

You remind me of a scene which once o<r* 
curred at one of these miscellaneous assemblies. 
A very liberal gentleman was addressing the 
meeting, and in the exuberance of his liberality, 
eulogizing the truly Christian spirit which had 
induced so many persons, merging all private 
differences of religious opinion, to join in the 
work in hand. " Here," said he, warming with 
his subject, '^ is our respected diocesan, my lord 
Bishop^ on the right hand, and here on the left 
my excellent friend, Mr. Biskopt the dissenting 
minister;" whereupon the meeting applauded 
vehemently. 
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HERBERT. 

The wit of the orator was worthy of the sen- 
timent If it was a meeting for the purpose of 
sending relief to the starving Irish or the Scotch 
highlanders, nothing could be more proper than 
for all persons to unite ; and any reference to dif- 
ference of religious opinion on such an occasion, 
would have been most ill-timed. But, if the 
meeting was for religious purposes, and the dis- 
senter came and spoke in the character of minis- 
ter of his sect, then the scene was not only 
laughable but mischievous. The comparison 
between my lord Bishop and Mr. Bishop^ — 
which all would make, even without the coinci- 
dence of name, — could only serve to degrade 
the former from his just station as the successor 
of the Apostles. Of course the dissenter would 
see no sort of degradation or impropriety ; but 
the Churchman, if he had ever thought seriously 
on the solemn commission which God!s ministers 
receive at their ordination^ would, one should 
think, be ashamed to hear an ordained priest or 
bishop of the Church placed on the same footing 
with one, whom he must conscientiously believe 
to be an intruder into the sheep-fold. And this 
is obviously not a moral question of liberality or 
or illiberality, but a mere matter of belief as to 
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fact. The Dissenter considers one man to be as 
fit for the ministry as another ; and, therefore, 
consistently places the minister of the Church 
and of the sect oh an equal footing. The 
Churchman, on the other hand, believes that 
they only are authorized to exercise ministerial 
functions, and receive the title of God's ministers, 
who have been lawfully ordained by the succes- 
sors of the Apostles; and, therefore, any thing 
which tends to obliterate the distinction between 
those who res^ly are^ and those who are not minis- 
ters of the Church, appears to him a profanation. 
It is also most mischievous ;-^— for how can it be 
expected that well-meaning persons, who have 
been encouraged to listen to a dissenting minis- 
ter speaking to them on religious subjects froni 
the platform, should discern the sin of separat- 
ing themselves from the communion of the 
Church, and attending the pulpit ministrations 
of the same teacher. If, for the sake of a little 
popularity, or from the fear of being thought 
illiberal, I thus contribute to throw dust in the 
eyes of those who do not think very deeply on 
these matters ; then, instead of acting liberally, 
I think my conduct would be most illiberal and 
selfish. But it is not usually from selfish 
motives, so miich as from mere inconsiderateness 
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and good natare that this inconsistency arises. 
A good-natured easy clergyman, — fearful of 
giving offence, attends one of these miscella- 
neous meetings. A resolution is thrust into his 
hand, and he makes a bungling address about 
his willingness to come forward on such an oc< 
casion, but for his inability to speak in public ; 
then up jumps Mr. Bishop^ or some other ready, 
quick-witted Dissenter, who has been making a 
professional circuit of the country, and has got 
his speech at his finger's ends; and of course the 
audience, besides confounding the distinction 
between an ordained minister of the Church 
and a Dissenter, draw a comparison to the dis- 
advantage of the former, I am far from wish- 
ing that clergymen should not speak at public 
meetings; only let them first learn to speak, 
and then maintain their proper station. In fact, 
the most splendid speakers now living, are 
clergymen of the Establishment But I must 
own that I dislike exceedingly to see them 
placed in a situation, which must inevitably 
mislead a great number of persons as to the 
vital doctrine of Apostolic ordination. 

This is an insuperable objection in my mind 
to the Bible Society. With regard to its osten- 
sible object, — namely, the distribution of the 
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word of God, which is the same with that of 
the Christian Knowledge Society, of course 
no Protestant Christian can do otherwise than 
wholly approve of it But then there is another 
object which, though not so openly avowed, is, 
nevertheless, a fundamental principle of the Bible 
Society, — namely, to " pocket differences*" 
with Dissenters. To this I altogether object, 
because it is contrary to the plain precept of 
Scripture, and cannot do otherwise than tend to 
obliterate the principles which are essential to 
the unity of the Church, and confound the dis- 
tinction between the ordained ministers of the 
Church, and those who have no right whatever 
to the title. 



* This is the expression used by a distinguished speaker at 
the last meeting of the Bible Society at Exeter Hall, But 
surely it is quite contrary to such texts as the following. " Now 
I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doctrine that ye have learned, and 
avoid them." Romans xvi. 17* 

** Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which ye 
received of us." 2 Thess. iii. 6. 

The mild St John is even more severe than the zealous 
Paul. " If there come any unto you (he says) and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God-speed. For he that biddeth him Ood- speed i» partaker of hU 
evil deeds." 2 John 10, IL 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS. 



** The flood-gates open wide, 

And headlong rushes in the turbulent tide 
Of lusts and heresies ; a motley group they cottie ; 

And old imperial Rome 
Looks up, and lifts again, half-dead, 

Her seven-homed head : 
And Schism and Superstition, near and far. 

Blend in one pestilent star, 
And shake their horrid locks against the saints to war." 

Lyra Apostolica. 

They went on to discuss the subject of Dissent. 

RIDLEY. 

Much is said in the present day respecting 
the beauty and excellence of Christian charity, 
the unreasonableness of quarrelling about mere 
forms or points of doctrine, and the duty of 
living peaceably with all men. 
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HERBERT. 

Admirable sentiments, if rightly understood 
and applied ; but, in the. mouths of many per- 
sons, implying only an indifference to religious 
truth or utter ignorance of the duty of main- 
taining it. There is no point more strongly 
insisted on in the inspired Epistles than the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the truth ; and I think it 
may be considered as an axiom, that a^ the 
soundest doctrine conduces to the most godly prac- 
ticCf so every error has a tendency to evil. 

RIDLEY. 

How do you account, then, for the fact, that 
we often see honest, neighbourly, good sort of 
men who are Dissenters, and sometimes even 
quiet, inoffensive Romanists ? 

HERBERT. 

The cause is simply this. Every system of 
heresy or sectarianism contains, besides its own 
peculiar errors, much that is sound and true, 
and which it holds in common with the true 
Church. Now, with the individual members of 
sectarian or heretical communities the good may 
predominate over the evil ; so that it is very 
possible for persons nominally sectarians not to 
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act upon the erroneous principles which are 
characteristic of the sect, but upon the sound 
Christian principles which they hold in common 
with the Church catholic. 

RIDLEY. 

This explains to me what I have sometimes 
looked upon as a difficulty ; namely, the case of 
our Romanist forefathers, and indeed of the 
multitudes who live in communion with the 
church of Rome or the Greek church, in coun- 
tries where those churches are established. I 
see very plainly that many good Christians may 
have lived and died amongst them, notwith- 
standing the lamentable heresies of their church. 

HERBERT. 

And so with Dissenters. — Many, from ignor- 
ance or early prejudice, remain nominally sepa- 
ratists ; while their habits and feelings approxi- 
mate to those of Churchmen. With such men 
we have many views and sentiments in common, 
and only regret that anything should stand in 
the way of our union. Still while our respective 
opinions on Church principles remain unchanged, 
union is out of the question. In religious mat-- 
ters it is impossible to terminate disputes by com" 
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promise. Revealed truth admits of no compact. 
Men who have no fixed and serious opinions 
on religion may talk of sinking differenceSf for 
the sake of peace : but all serious Christians 
know full well that unity in religion is not to 
be obtained except by real consent Still it is 
very possible for men differing in opinion to 
" live peaceably " together. Such is the state 
of feeling between our own Church and the 
Presbyterians of Scotland. " Ephraim no longer 
grieveth Judah, neither doth Judah vex Eph- 
raim." Our political differences were terminated 
by the Act of Union ; but on theological grounds 
we are as much opposed as ever. We can never 
cease to hold, that, in rejecting Episcopacy, they 
rejected an institution which was established by 
the Apostles, and caused a schism in the Church 
which ought to be one and undivided ; and that 
in forcibly driving out the Episcopal clergy, 
they were gnilty of a very great national sin. 
Still we need not be always flinging their schism 
in their teeth. On the contrary we may admire 
and even imitate much in their conduct, — their 
love of scriptural truth, the zeal of their pastors. 
We may gladly accept their co-operation in the 
great cause of the political establishment of re- 
ligion. We may pray, and even believe, that 
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in God's appointed time our differences may 
cease ; and that they may retam to the unity of 
the Church by the simple act of obtaining Epis- 
copal ordination. Meanwhile we may live with 
them in peace. 

And so also might we with Dissenters, if 
they would let us. There are many peaceable, 
well-disposed persons, amongst them, who do 
not interfere with us, nor we with them. The 
Christian cause owes much to the zeal with which 
they have spread religious instruction in places 
where, through the niggard policy of the state, 
the Gospel was unknown. All this we may re- 
member with thankfulness. But there is a 
broad mark of distinction as to our duty to the 
quiet peaceable man of religion who differs from 
us, and the contentious political dissenter, and 
the intriguing Papist, who actively oppose us. 
With them we stand on a very different footing. 
Instead of being mere separatists from the 
Church, they have become assailants. ^^ We 
hesitate not to declare," says one of their 
writers, << that we wish to pull down the Estab- 
lishment. We long and sigh for its overthrow, 
and shall do all in our power to hasten such a 
consummation. We contend for nothing more ; 
we will be satisfied with nothing less." 

11 
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RIDLEY. 

May not this be the language of some excited 
political partisan, rather than the sentiments of 
the dissenting body ? 

HERBERT. 

I wish I could think so. The rest may not be 
so rash and unguarded in avowing their hostility ; 
but I fear the views of the large majority of 
Dissenters are too much like those expressed by 
the writer whom I have quoted. " Delenda est 
Ecclesia " is their motto ; or, to use their own 
words, " Down with the old hag." These were 
the expressions used by the chairman of a large 
meeting of Dissenters in the metropolis, and 
responded to by every Dissenter present. No ; 
I cannot but express my sorrowful conviction 
that, amongst the large majority of Dissenters, 
there is a deep hatred of the Church — an hos- 
tility which cannot be appeased by concession, 
and therefore must be opposed by firmness and 
vigilance. Coleridge has too truly described 
their character. ^^I sometimes think it just 
possible," he says, "that the Dissenters may 
once more be animated by a wiser and nobler 
spirit, and see their dearest interest in the 
Church of England, as the bulwark and glory- 
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of Protestantism, as they did at the Revolation. 
But I doubt their being able to resist the low 
factious malignity which has characterized them 
as a body for so many years." Every year, I 
am afraid, does but serve to increase these 
doubts. 

In truth tiie question has already literally 
come to this, — not whether the Established 
Church will tolerate Dissenters, but whether 
Dissenters will tolerate an Established Church. 
Such being the case, how is it possible for an 
earnest-minded and sincere Churchman to main- 
tain terms of amity with persons who avow such 
intentions ? Believing as we do, not only that 
the Church of England is a branch of the true 
Church of Christ, but also that the establish- 
ment of the true Church in this nation is the 
instrument employed by Providence to impart 
the knowledge of salvation to hundreds and 
millions of souls, who but for its ministrations 
must live and die heathens, — how can we do 
otherwise than use all our utmost influence to 
thwart the schemes of those who desire to de- 
stroy it ? They are not merely mistaken men, 
whom we might pity and pray for; but they 
are mischievous and wrongheaded persons^ whom 
we must also watch and oppose. Grant that 
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they are conscientious; — so were those who 
thought they did God service when they slew 
the Apostles. It is no consolation to us to know 
that Dissenters are acting conscientiously, when 
they are impeding the beneficial ministration of 
the Church, and thwarting God's gracious in- 
tention. For though we may not fear that God 
will suffer their schemes to succeed in the over- 
throw of the Church, yet their hostility has even 
now been productive of most fatal effects, and 
perhaps destroyed the souls of many poor men 
for whom Christ died, by filling them with sus- 
picion and dislike of God's ministers. Besides, 
the jealousy of the Dissenters and those who act 
with them, and the influence which, from their 
peculiar position, they at present possess, pre- 
vent the government from doing any thing to 
save from heathenism the thousands of souls 
which are yearly dying off and perishing from 
lack of knowledge. They prevent the enlarge- 
ment of the Establishment, and intercept the 
current of divine grace ; selfishly grudging the 
influence of that Church which it would be im- 
possible for them to supply. There is no more 
evident proof, to a Churchman, of the sinfulness 
of dissent than the almost universal hostility of 
Dissenters to the Church of God. It is the 

L 2 
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same with the Papist We must resolve firmly 
to resist his encroachments, or submit to fall be- 
neath them. All history teaches us that the 
Romish Church has ever been deceitful and ty- 
rannical ; and though these characteristics might 
be set down to the ignorance and superstition of 
former ages, and we might charitably consider 
the assertion of the Romanist that his Church 
is unchanged and unchangeable, to be an empty 
boast, and a mere nominal adherence to a prin- 
ciple from which he cannot consistently depart, — 
yet we discover, in modern times, too sure evi- 
dences of his former principles, to suffer us to 
forget the past. In the persecution of the Irish 
Protestants, and in the interpretation given by 
the Romanists to their Parliamentary oaths, we 
see too evident proofs of the same spirit which 
exterminated the Albigenses, and condemned 
John Huss to the flames. With such examples 
before us, we believe that, now as formerly, the 
consciences of such men can break through 
oaths, with as little trouble as the wily Proteus 
eluded his bonds ; and that the Church would 
be as safe in their power as a heretic in the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition. 

And what greatly increases our mistrust of the 
sectarian and the Papist is the mode which they 
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take to accomplish their objects. In their po- 
litical animosity against the Church, they scruple 
not to join themselves in an unholy alliance with 
the revolutionist, and the infidel, and the avowed 
enemies of the cross of Christ How can the 
English Churchman do otherwise than entertain 
a great jealousy of such persons, and dislike 
their principles exceedingly, and resolve to 
check and guard against them to the utmost of 
his power? and this, not from any personal ill- 
will, but from a deep concern for religious 
truth, and for the salvation of the souls of men. 

The most astonishing part of their conduct is, 
that with this avowed hostility to the Church, and 
after the many overt acts of injury which they 
have done, or attempted, still they affect to wish 
for nothing so much as peace and amity. It is 
like the conduct of a man who should come up 
and give you a blow on the face, with the intention 
of knocking you down ; but finding you still on 
your legs, should hold out his hand, and beg 
you to make peace. This we should be bound 
to do, if he begged our pardon, and promised not 
to repeat his attack ; but if we saw that he was 
merely watching his opportunity to give us 
another "heavy blow," the only resort left 
would be to hand him over to the police. 

L 3 
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Herbert spoke in a tone of more than usual 
vehemence ; and his friend would have thought 
that he almost transgressed the bounds of charity« 
had he not been aware, from long experience, 
that uncharitableness and undue severity formed 
no part of Herbert's character. Nor, on con- 
sideration, was he able to discern, how an earnest* 
minded Churchman could help entertaining a 
just indignation and a watchful jealousy with 
regard to men, who are using every means in 
their power to impede the ministrations, and 
undermine the influence, of the true Christian 
Church. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE CHURCHMAN IN SOCIETY. 



" Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee." 

Shakspeare. 

The worldly old Polonius may be supposed to 
have had duelling in his thoughts, when he deli- 
vered this precept to his son. But the precept, 
80 applied — at least the latter part of it — can 
have but little reference to a Churchman. In the 
first place, the Christian Churchman is not likely 
to be implicated in any transaction which would 
lead to a duel. His courtesy would prevent him 
from giving offence, and his charity from taking 
it. But if untoward circumstances should arise, 
and a challenge be sent to him, a Churchman 
has no alternative. He who acknowledges the 

l4 
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Christian code to be his rule of life, cannot offer 
one word of defence^ for either giving or accepting 
a challenge. And one who is living under the 
Church's guidance, — who daily &lls down before 
God in humble devotion, observes the Lord's 
day with holy reverence, and partakes often of 
his Saviour's body and blood,— one, in short, who 
is joined in spirit with Christ, cannot for a mo- 
ment harbour the desire of revenge, and seek 
the blood of his brother; nor, on the other hand, 
can he, from fear of the world's scorn, tempt his 
fellow sinner to take away his life. It may be a 
sore trial, — the sorest perhaps to which a Christian 
gentleman can be subject ; but it admits of no 
argument. A Christian Churchman's consdence 
must at once tell him, that he must obey the 
commandment of God, be the worldly conse- 
quences what they may. And, after all, it re- 
quires far more moral courage to refuse, than to 
accept a challenge. 

I desire, however, in the present chapter, to 
speak of those intellectual contests in which a 
Churchman is more likely to be engaged. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the present day, 
that religion is a private affair between each man 
and his Maker; and that we ought to leave our 
religious opinions behind us, when we enter into 
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society. As to the propriety of doing so, we need 
not stop to inquire, because we may at once deny 
the possibility. Our opinions form a part of our- 
selves : whatever we really believe, or strongly 
feel, we bear about with us wherever we go, 
and cannot suppress, or conceal, without a con- 
tinual effort of vigilant hypocrisy. 

Is a Churchman then a sort of spiritual knight- 
errant, who throws down his gauntlet, and chal- 
lenges every one he meets to break a spear with 
him ? Certainly not. He behaves, with regard 
to religious matters, in much the same manner 
as he does with regard to any thing else ; ex- 
cept that he uses more caution and seriousness. 
He maintains his Church opinions, as a gentle- 
man and a Christian maintains any other opinion. 
Suppose, for instance, the profession of which he 
was a member were undervalued, or the regiment 
to which he belonged were disparaged, or any 
society, of the beneficial tendency of which he 
was convinced, were attacked — he would feel 
himself called on to defend them in a firm yet 
temperate manner. So, if a Churchman hears 
the Church attacked, or its principles called in 
question or mis-stated, it is his duty to protest 
against the accusation, or mis-statement ; taking 
care, of course, to control his feelings within 
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due bounds, and to speak with calmness, though 
with zeal. He will not be forward and disputa- 
tious ; neither will he shrink from maintaining 
the truth, when circumstances call on him to do 
so. And, generally speaking, the Churchman 
need not fear the encounter; for, besides that 
truth and justice are on his side, the Christian 
spirit, which is in him, will give him that pa- 
tience and control over his temper, and that sin- 
cere and earnest manner, which, if they do not 
ensure a successful issue to his argument, will at 
least save him from defeat 

Next to the moral qualities and right feelings, 
which are so requisite in all arguments, it is 
highly desirable that Churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, should be acquainted with the common 
topics and facts relating to the Church, in order 
that they may be able to answer the objections 
of assailants. Nothing can equal the barefaced 
falsehoods, and ridiculous fallacies, which are 
commonly broached with regard to the Church ; 
except it be the marvellous ignorance and pre- 
judice displayed, even by otherwise well-in- 
formed persons, when any Church question is 
brought into discussion. You may argue gravely 
with a person of education for half aa hour on 
the bearings of history upon Church matters, 

11 
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and at last find that out he does not know the 
difference between the council of Nice and the 
council of Trent *. The most extraordinary want 
of knowledge, both as to facts and first principles, 
prevails in every society where Church matters 
are discussed, from the tap-room of the public- 
house to the floor of the House of Commons. 

Having made these few observations, let us 
return to the history of our two Churchmen. 

Arthur Ridley was by no means averse to a 
moderate mixture in society, which he was 
peculiarly fitted for adorning, by his ample fund 
of information, his ready talent, and courteous 
manners. But professional duties claimed pre- 
cedence over social intercourse, and obliged him 
to restrict the circle of his acquaintance. His 
rule was to confine himself chiefly to his family 
connexions, and old friends; not seeking more 
general society, except when he had the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his acquaintance with good 

^ The common use of the word " Catholic," instead of Ro- 
manist, or "Roman Catholic," implies great ignorance or 
carelessness. The EngUsh Church U the true " Catholie Church." 
See the Creeds, and the prayer in our Liturgy, " for all con- 
ditions of men," in all which the " Catholic" is spoken of 
as the true Church. 
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and able men. To these he joined himself 
gladly, and was well known among the leading 
churchmen both in Parliament and elsewhere. 

During Herbert's visit he took his friend with 
him to several dinner parties, where they were 
liable to meet with persons of all opinions. 

One day, Herbert found himself seated op- 
posite a person, who evidently thought himself 
of some importance. He was a young man of 
rank, who had gained some celebrity by a popu- 
lar novel, and, on the strength of his reputation, 
was in a fair way of spoiling an otherwise amiable 
and candid disposition, by lapsing into the maw- 
kish sentimentality and pedantic dogmatism of 
the liberal school. The conversation turned after 
dinner, on some recent measure of Government, 
and it was asserted that Dissenters could not now 
complain that they had not perfect toleration. 

<< Oh, I hate the very name of toleration (said 
Lord Waverley). Toleration implies a conde- 
scension on the part of the tolerators, and is a per- 
fect insult to those whom they profess to tolerate. 
A man has as much right to his own religious 
belief, as to the common light of heaven." 

Herbert had listened to a good deal of such 
declamation with great patience, but he was too 
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good a Christian to suffer any person to remain 
in so deplorable an error as seemed to be implied 
in the latter sentence. 

*< Your Lordship means of course, (said he in 
mild though serious tone) that in a political 
sense every one has a right to his own religious 
belief." 

Lord Waverley looked inquiringly, as if not ex- 
actly understanding the drift of the observation. 

<^ We should make a distinction (continued 
Mr. Herbert) between the political and religious 
right It is very true that, so fitr as as the state 
is concerned, a man may believe or disbelieve 
just what he chooses. But, religiously speaking, 
a man has no such right; because God has given 
us a revelation, and expressly said that he that 
believeth not must perish in his sins \" 

Lord Waverley was somewhat startled at the 
abruptness, but, at the same time, mild serious- 
ness of the rebuke. It was expressed, however, 
in so perfectly gentlemanlike and unpresuming a 
tone, and the matter of it was so grave and im- 
portant, that it was impossible for him to be of- 
fended, or to treat it with contempt, even if he 
had wished to do so. 

1 See John ill 18; Mark zvi. 16 ; 1 John v. 10. 
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<< The words which you have qaoted, (said he 
in reply,) relate evidently to a general acceptance 
of Christianity; and there I am disposed to 
agree with you. The infidel rejects revealed 
truth at his peril. But surely it is quite unim- 
portant what form of Christianity a man em- 
braces, provided he be conscientious. You will, 
I am sure, agree with the poet ; 

< For empty forms ^ let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose heart is in the right.' " 

HERBERT. 

If we agree with the poet, we must, I am 
afraid, disagree with the Apostle. St. Paul laid 
great stress on the forms of religion. He ex- 
horts his young friend St. Timothy to <' hold 
fast the f(yrm of sound words ' ; " and thanks 
God for the Roman converts, because they had 
believed ^^ that form of doctrine which was 
delivered to them*.'' And St. Jude exhorts 
all Christians to '^ contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once [for all] delivered to the 
Saints^." So we have to choose between mo- 



" Modes of faith " rightly quoted. 
Tim. i. 13. * Eom. vL 17. ^ Jude 3. 
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dern liberalism, or the ^* graceless zeal " of an 
Apostle. 

Lord Waverley was not very l^rned in the 
Scriptures, but he thought he could master his 
reverend antagonist with his own weapons. ^^ It 
is the doctrine,^* he said, "they&rw of doctrine of 
which the Apostle is speaking. What I alluded 
to were the external forms, which seem to me 
perfectly unimportant What can it signify 
whether a clergyman wears a surplice or not, 
provided his dress is decent; or whether the 
Church be governed by Bishops, or in any other 
way, provided it is well governed." 

HERBERT. 

The passages which I quoted apply certainly, 
as you have said, to the form of doctrine, and I 
am glad that so far we agree, — >that is, in the 
necessity of maintaining the form of sound 
doctrine. With regard to the mere external 
forms, as you call them, I think, if it would not 
be tiring you, that I could point out distinctions 
which are important 

Lord Waverley signified his wish to hear fur- 
ther, and the rest of the company were evidently 
interested in the discussion. 
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HERBERT. 

You say that forms are unimportant, and that 
Christians ought not to dispute about them. 
The position which I would maintain, is, that 
some forms are very important^ and that, with 
regard to those which are not soj the sin of sepa^ 
ration from the Church on account of them is 
great in proportion to their unimportance. 

Take the forms which you have mentioned — 
Episcopacy and the use of the surplice. It is at 
once evident, that one is a grave and serious 
question, and the other, in itself, of little mo- 
ment. But it is clearly illogical to class them 
both together as forms, and to argue or infer 
that because Christians have too pertinaciously 
disputed about the use of the surplice, therefore 
they ought to be indifferent about Episcopacy. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose the case 
of an army. It will be evident that some forms 
are essential to its very constitution, and others 
are non-essential. It is, I presume, essential 
that every division of an army should be under 
one commander, and that a good understanding 
and mutual correspondence should be kept up 
between the different divisions, and that there 
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should be a regular gradation of officers, who 
shall not be liable to be cashiered by those whom 
they command. Without these, an army could 
not be efficient. So neither could the Church, 
unless each Diocese has its regular head, and 
due gradation of subordinate ministers; and 
a proper connection be maintained throughout 
the whole body. 

But again, it is evident, that in the army it is 
of little moment, what is the colour or particular 
cut of the uniform. Nay, the uniform may 
vary according to the fashion of the day. The 
powdered and pig^iled grenadiers under Gene* 
ral' Wolfe maintained the honour of England, 
as well as the mustachio'd dragoons of Waterloo. 
So, as you say, it is very unimportant whether 
a clergyman wear a black gown or a white one. 
He may preach and pray equally well in one as 
in the other. 

Yet these details, though unimportant in 
themselves, become important when they have 
been established by competent authority. If, 
for instance, some of the soldiers in a regiment 
took it into their heads to appear on parade in 
blue uniform when all the rest wore red, they 
would justly subject themselves to punishment, 
not because their uniform was worse than that 
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of the rest, bat for disobeying orders. So, if 
the Church of any nation orders that the service 
should be performed in a surplice, it would be 
highly blameable in any individual minister to 
object to such an arrangement, — not because a 
white gown is better than a black one, but be- 
cause it would be a needless deviation from uni- 
formity* 

And, in proportion to the triviality of the 
matter, just so would be the perverseness of him 
who separated from the Church on account of it. 
Dissenters, you will say, differ from the Church 
on some trifling forms ; — why then do they sepa- 
rate themselves from us? If the forms are 
trifling, why do they not yield them for the sake 
of unity ; or, at least, remain in our communion ? 
It is not so much for the difference of form 
that we blame them, as for their separation from 
the Church, which ought to be one and un- 
divided. 

However, we have seen that Episcopacy is not 
a mere question of forms. Episcopacy, . and a 
due gradation cf the ministry, are of as vital im- 
portance to the well, being of the Church, as a 
good staff to the efficiency of the army. And 
this is putting the question on the very lowest 
ground; because, looking at Scripture and at 
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Church history, we can prove, that the Episcopal 
form was that in which the Church was founded 
by the Apostles, and in which it continued for 
fifteen hundred years. The Bishops are the only 
order of the ministry who have received divine 
atithority to ordain^ and therefore without their 
ordination no minister can prove his right to 
preojch the Gospel^ or to administer the sacraments. 
Therefore we are bound to maintain the Epis* 
copal form of government, not merely from mo- 
tives of expediency, but from deference to the 
universal concurrence of the Church, founded on 
inspired authority. Even if the form of Epis- 
eopacy were indifferent, it would be highly pre- 
sumptuous and disrespectful to separate from the 
Church on account of it : but if Episcopacy was, 
as we believe, of apostolic institution, and essen- 
tial to the constitution of the Church, what be- 
fore was a matter of insubordination, is now a 
clear case of desertion or mutiny. 

Herbert apologized for having made so long 
an harangue, but was assured that no apology 
was needed. 

Lord Waverley had tact enough to perceive 
that his reverend opponent knew a great deal 
more about the matter than himself, and he had 
candour enough to acknowledge it. 
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<< You are a most zealous champion of Episco* 
pacy, and I confess I do not feel myself compe-» 
tent to discuss the question with you. In fact, 
to say the truth, I have never thought much 
about the matter in a theological point of view ; 
but considered Episcopacy merely as one of the 
forms of Church government which might be 
adopted or rejected at pleasiu*e, fiut, after what 
you have said, I must so far do justice to your 
arguments, as to acknowledge, that the question 
seems to be of more importance than I judged it" 

This was as large a measure of concession as 
could be expected from an opponent in mixed 
company. Herbert expressed his satisfaction that 
what he had brought forward had convinced his 
Lordship of the importance of the question, and 
was certain the argument would bear a thorough 
sifting; and. so the discussion dropped. 

When they returned home, Ridley reverted to 
their conversation. ^^ I did not expect (said he) 
that we should have met so liberal a party, or I 
am not sure whether I should have taken you 
there. However, I rejoice that I did so, be- 
cause you have given me a lesson of temperate 
and Christian argument, which I hope I shall 
profit by. And I must say that Lord Waverley 
behaved admirably. You have quite won his 
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friendship. He expressed his intention af call- 
ing on you, and hopes to continue your ac- 
quaintance, that he may gain, as he says, a 
little more sound doctrine in so agreeable a way. 
I told him that I was sorry to say, you were soon 
about to leave town, but, if he would make one 
of a small party at my house to-morrow, I had 
no doubt that you would be happy to talk over 
Church matters with him. 

HERBERT. 

I do not like arguments on religion, or indeed 
on any subject, in mixed company. But I hold 
it to be the duty of Christians to bear testimony 
to the truth, even at the risk of giving offence. 
Offence, however, is much more frequently given 
by the manner in which the truth is stated, than 
by the truth itself. 

RIDJLEY. 

Pray tell me your secret for upholding the 
truth without offence ; for I confess I do not 
always find it very practicable. 

HERBERT. 

There are one or two plain rules which gene- 
rally keep me out of difficulty. In the first place, 
I always make a rule to appeal to Scripture^ when 
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Scripture is explicit on the point in question. 
Just as, if I were discussing a legal question, I 
should appeal to the Statutes at large. A clear 
undoubted text of Scripture generally settles the 
argument, even if it does not convince your op- 
ponent ; for few persons, in decent society, like 
to find themselves in opposition to the word of 
God. If the authority of Scripture is denied, 
then, of course, the argument is put on a differ- 
ent footing. ,You may either relinquish it, on 
the plea that you have no common ground to 
stand on ; or else, if your subject admits of d 
priori or philosophical arguments, you may take 
your stand on them. But there are many sub- 
jects on which it is very imprudent to venture 
except on scriptural grounds. Take for instance 
the Athanasian Creed. Without a full admission 
on the part of your opponent that he defers to 
the authority of Scripture, it would be most un- 
wise to discuss it at all. This suggestion you will 
find important, because I have observed that a 
clever disputant, when he is hard-pressed, is sure 
to fly off from the subject in hand, to some col- 
lateral topic which cannot be popularly defended. 
But you must not follow your opponent where- 
ever he chooses to lead you, but keep him to the 
point in dispute; until you perceive that your 
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arguments have had their due effect on those 
who hear you, for whom in fact they were in- 
tended. 

Another rule, which is indispensable to enable 
a person to maintain his argument, is, never to 
lose his temper. If your opponent is an ill-tem- 
pered, overbearing, or conceited fellow, it is far 
better to end the argument with a truce. Well, 
sir, as we are not likely to convince each other, 
we had better drop the subject ! On the other 
hand, if you meet with a hard-headed, cold- 
hearted, wary disputant, do not allow him to 
throw you oflF your guard, or entrap you into 
any dangerous admission. If'you can avoid this, 
your zeal and sincerity will give you an advan- 
tage. But once lose your temper, and you are 
more likely to injure your cause than to ad- 
vance it 

One fault of Churchmen, and indeed of all 
quiet, peaceable men, is, that they are apt to 
act too much on the defensive. When you are 
fairly engaged in a discussion, you should be able 
to avail yourself of all your advantages. In 
general, a few plain arguments, or a few words 
well spoken, are sufiScient to defend your own 
position, and then you may carry the war into 
your enemies* country. If, for instance, you 
are arguing with a Dissenter, you have an ample 
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field to attack him, on the proved insufficiency 
of the voluntary system, the cruelty of leaving 
the poor to mere chance instruction, the mise- 
rably dependent state of dissenting ministers, the 
presumptuousness of men taking upon them- 
selves the office of priesthood. I am only 
suggesting the prudent mode of proceeding 
when the discussion is forced upon you, and am 
far from recommending a Churchman to seek 
for it Still, in these days, there is such a wide- 
spread spirit of cavil and scepticism, and all 
our most cherished feelings and dearest interests 
are so continually outraged, that we must make 
up our minds often to buckle on our armour, 
although we might greatly prefer to remain at 
peace. 

RIDLEY. 

I thank you very much for your valuable 
hints, as well as for your example. I confess, 
with shame, that I have often let observations 
pass in mixed company which ought not to have 
been uncontradicted: — and this from the fear 
that I should be led into an unpleasant argument. 
The situation of a sincere Churchman in society 
is certainly difficult, but by a strict adherence to 
the rules which you have named, I hope in future 
to be able to maintain the truth without giving 
cause for offence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE churchman's OPINION ON NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 



" Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; 
That the young mind at random float8» 
And cannot reach the strain. 

** Dim or unheard, the words may fall. 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind.'' 

Christian Ybar. 

Lord Waverley was a young nobleman of con- 
siderable promise, and likely to occupy a pro- 
minent position, both from his active talent 
and family connexions. He had already ap- 
peared before the public with some Sclai as an 
author, and waited only for a fit opportunity to 
obtain a seat in the legislature. Circumstances 
had hitherto induced him to espouse the opinions 

M 
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of the Liberals; but his candour led him sin- 
cerely to desire for truth, and it was with this 
view that he sought the opportunity of discussing 
his opinions with two such men as Herbert and 
Ridley ; and they, on their part, were rejoiced 
that one of Lord Waverley's station and talent 
should show a disposition to listen to their 
counsel. 

The party at Ridley's house was just such an 
one as to afford . the best possible chance of 
free and fair discussion; consisting of a small 
number of well educated persons, too courteous 
to provoke anger, yet too sincere to suppress 
the truth. 

Their principal topic was National Education, 
for which Lord Waverley was a warm advocate. 

Nothing (said he) can show more plainly the 
absolute necessity of education than the lament- 
able credulity and ignorance of the people. Look 
only at the fanaticism which has lately led to 
such fatal results in Kent. Conceive the bar- 
barous ignorance which could give credit to the 
tales of that madman Courtenay. 

RIDLEY. 

Your lordship must allow me to put in a 
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word of defence for the poor Kentish peasants. 
I do not see anything peculiar in their ignor- 
ance. Courtenay was a popular agitator who 
inflamed the minds of his followers till they be- 
lieved just whatever he chose to tell them. He 
was a madman certainly; but I do not see that 
his views were much more absurd than those of 
the common run of democrats and political 
agitators ; nor do I think the credulity or ignor-< 
ance of the Kentish peasants greater than that 
of our manufacturing populace, who believe the 
wild extravagancies and miserable cant of their 
leaders. There is something inexplicable in 
credulity: it does not appear to result from 
want of education : Romanists, both educated 
and uneducated^ believe the infallibility of the 
Pope and the legends of their saints, whose pre- 
tensions were very similar in kind to those of 
Courtenay. Educated Protestants have put faith 
in the unknown tongues ; nay, men of science, 
who are supposed to be exempt from such weak- 
ness, have believed in alchemy, phrenology, 
homoeopathy, and animal magnetism — all which 
appear to be nothing more than the result of an 
unbounded credulity exercised upon a few ill- 
ascertained fisicts. However, after all, I think 
that over-credulity is an error on the right side . 
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Saperstition is infinitely better than infidelity. 
The sceptic may laugh at the enthusiast, but he 
is the greater fool of the two. 

HERBERT. 

The theory of fanaticism is amongst the most 
inexplicable ; and its springs are hidden in the 
deepest recesses of a weak and sinful nature. It is 
not a disease of the head so much as of the heart. 
And therefore I cannot but agree with Lord Wa- 
verley, that education may do much to correct it 
Of course I do not mean, by education, the mere 
teaching children to read and write. Reading 
is not education, but the mere instrument of 
education ; nay, it may be perverted to the very 
contrary: for if you teach a person to read, and 
then put into his hands what is false or falla- 
cious, it is clear that you only make him more 
ignorant than he was before. Instead of using 
education to raise him in the scale of intelligence 
and virtue, you employ it only to blind and 
degrade him ; and he shall be as much open to 
credulity and fanaticism as he was before, per- 
haps more so. But, if you give him a really 
good education, — a sound moral training ; — and 
infuse into him such principles, as shall enable 
him to control his passions, and repress the cor- 
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rupt tendencies of his nature, and so apply his 
mind unbiassed to the truth, you arm him with 
principles which will secure him from the 
schemes of knaves and enthusiasts, whether re- 
ligious or political. 

LORD WAVE RLE Y. 

You are an advocate, I see, for making re- 
ligion the basis of education ; and I quite agree 
with you : and I think that it is time for govern- 
ment seriously to take up this important subject. 
Every child in the country ought to have the 
benefit of education: and certainly religion 
should be an essential part of it. They should 
be taught to read the Bible; but without troubling 
themselves about peculiar dogmas; and then, 
when they come to years of discretion, they 
might join what sect or church they pleased. 

HERBERT. 

Pray, my lord, may I ask you what you mean 
by peculiar dogmas ? 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

I mean the distinguishing doctrines of any 
church or sect These I would omit from my 
scheme, and bring the children up in the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, or those doctrines which 
are alike admitted by all denominations. 
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Jn£RB£RT« 

Have you ever giyen your attention to the 
details of education ? Did you ever inBtmct a 
class in one of our National or Sunday schools? 

Lord Waverley acknowledged that he had not 

You will therefore, I am sure, (continued 
Herbert^) allow one whose profession leads him 
to a constant acquaintance with the minutiae of 
religious education, to say that such a scheme as 
that which you have proposed is quite imprac- 
ticable. You cannot^ \fyou would, teach religion 
without teaching some particular sort of religion ; 
you cannot help teaching the religion of the 
Church, or of some sect which is separate from 
the Church. 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

Pray explain to me the difficulty ; I am anxious 
to learn the opinion of one who has had expe- 
rience in these matters, which I confess that I 
have not 

HERBERT. 

All persons would acknowledge, I presume, 
that it is useless to set children to read the Bible 
witliout explaining to them the meaning of it 
(Lord Waverley assented.) Words which to 
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you or me may appear perfectly plain would 
convey no intelligible sense to children, who 
read them for the first time. Suppose a child to 
read the words which form a part of the com- 
mission given by our Lord to the Apostles: 
<<He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved*" — ^words which may be considered as 
containing the first principles of the Gospel, 
how very little meaning would these words con- 
vey to a child of five or six years old unless 
explained to him by the teacher. What could 
he understand about salvation^ or faith^ or bap^ 
tism, unless some one taught him. The 
teacher must explain to him that salvation, or 
the being "saved," means being released from 
sin in this worlds and received unto glory here" 
after ; that they who would be saved must ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, 
and be baptized by his ministers ; and, for fear 
of misunderstanding, he might very properly go 
on to say that " belief" or faith must be shown 
by goodness or holiness of life ; and that holiness 
of life can only be obtained by prayer to God to 
send His holy Spirit into our hearts. Here we 
have then, connected with this one text, and 

t Mark xvi. 16. 
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necessary for &e right understanding of it^ — ^be- 
sides other matters, the great doctrines of the 
divinity of our Lord, justification by faith, sano- 
tification by the Spirit; which are the peculiar 
tenets of the true Church, in opposition to the 
Romanist on the one hand and the Socinian on 
the other. And these doctrines are not elicited 
from this text only, or from a few texts, but 
meet us in every page of Scripture ; they are 
the key-stone of the system of revealed truth. 
Without a right explanation of these texts, the 
whole Scripture would be a riddle and a para- 
dox. 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

Do you think it necessary, then, that these 
doctrines should be explained to children ? 

HERBERT. 

I consider it absolutely necessary. First, for 
the reason already mentioned, that they cannot 
understand Scripture without them. It is quite 
impossible for them to know what Scripture 
means without these doctrines. The doctrines 
themselves are, infact^ nothing more than Scrips 
tare explained. And secondly, they are essential 
for the very first purposes of religious education. 
Surely we cannot pretend to educate children in 
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xeyealed truth without teaching them that sal- 
vation is through faith in Christ crucified, and 
that godliness of life is to be attained only by 
prayer for the grace of the Holy Spirit We 
cannot profess to instruct children in the Scrip- 
tures, and yet suppress those truths which burn 
in every page. Who can say at what age the 
salvation of a child rests on his own personal 
faith in Jesus Christ? Who can say when the 
whole complexion of his life and character de- 
pends on his prayers for God's grace ? and shall 
we keep back from them those vital doctrines, 
which ought to be. infused into the very consti- 
tution of their souls, and become the habitual 
motives of all their actions ? 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

Certainly your reasons appear strong. It did 
not occur to me that the doctrines of religion 
were of that practical importance which you 
have shown them to be. 

It seems to me, (said Ridley, joining in the 
conversation,) that the duty of basing National 
Education on sound Church principles may be 
placed, also, on the footing of fairness and 
generosity. We belong to the Church ourselves, 
because we believe it to be Christ's institution, 
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and because we believe its doctrines to be the 
true doctrines of revealed truth; and we bring 
up our own children in Church principles for the 
same reason, and because we feel sure, that, in 
so doing, we are conferring on them the greatest 
boon which parents can give or children receive. 
Sureltfj then, it toauld be somelMng vnfeeling 
and ungenerous to educate the children of our 
poorer brethren on another and a baser system ; 
it would be like feeding them on ^* a coarser sort 
of food," — mixingup the ingredientsof a hundred 
sects in one common cauldron, until all that is 
good and sound is neutralized. We ought to do 
as we would be done by, and feed our neigh- 
hours' children with the same wholesome doc- 
trine, whereby we hope that we and our children 
shall be saved. 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

Both you and your excellent friend Mr. Her- 
bert, seem to lay great stress on the necessity 
of wholesome and sound doctrine ; greater than 
I have been accustomed to assign to any parti- 
cular system of belief. 

HERBERT. 

It is not possible to attribute more importance 
to sound doctrine, than the Scriptures do. We are 
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commanded to ** continue in the faith grounded 
andsettled V to <^hold fast the faithful word which 
we have been taught'/' to ^< keep the good thing 
which was committed to us*," to ** hold fast the 
form of sound words*/* " I beseech you," says 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, ^^ by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment'." With such texts of Scripture as 
these continually recurring throughout the New 
Testament, how can we consider it a matter of 
indifference, whether the youth of the nation 
be instructed in the doctrines of the Church 
which we know to be sound, or whether they 
adopt other doctrines which we verily believe to 
be wrong. Surely truth is one and unchange-^ 
able ; and every deviation from the truth must 
be wrong ; just as every line which is not straight 
must needs be crooked. How then, can we, 
as Churchmen, or how can Dissenters them- 
selves, consent that their children should be 
brought up in any system except that which 
they respectively believe to be true. 

> CoL i. 23. t Tit. L 9. » 1 Tim. ti. 20. 

* 2 Tim. i. 13. • 1 Cor. L 10. 
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I«ORD WAV£RLET« 

Well, you are so far liberal, that you allow 
Christians of other denominations the same 
liberty to educate their children according to 
their own tenets, which you claim for yourself. 
It is against indifference that you argue, and I 
confess I think correctly; but I am afraid that 
you put an end to the hope of National Educar 
tion. 

HERBERT. 

National Education, however much to be de- 
sired, is, I fear, under present circumstances 
out of the question* The neutral system is, as 
I have shown, impracticable; and a sound system 
on Church principles would not be agreed to, 
in the present divided state of public opinion. 
A compulsory school*rate, too, would stand on a 
very different footing from a church-rate, because 
one would be a new impost, whereas the land 
has been subject to the other from time im- 
memorial. 

But, in default of a government scheme, I 
think that Churchmen ought to avail them- 
selves of the prevailing desire for knowledge, 
and adopt vigorous measures to spread a sound 
education throughout the different ranks of so- 
ciety. With regard to the education of the up- 
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per classes^ — though the predent system might 
admit of much improvement, yet it is based on 
sound principles. The pure doctrines of the 
Church are taught at our Universities and prin- 
dpal schools; and, very generally, the instruction 
of the sons of our nobility and gentry falls into 
the hands of the Clergy. Then, we have the^ 
recently established institution of King's Col- 
lege, and its dependencies and connexions, — in 
all of which sound religion and useful knowledge 
go hand in hand. With regard to these, all that 
we, as Churchmen, have to do, is to pray for 
God's blessing on them, and resist any attempt 
which may be made from without to corrupt 
the soundness of their teaching. 

For the humbler classes, the National School 
Society has already done much to provide the 
same wholesome instruction ; and she awaits only 
the insurances of greater support to extend her 
operations to the remotest corner of the land. 

LORD WAVERLEY. 

Still, there is a numerous class, which do not 
derive benefit from any of these institutions. 

HERBERT. 

I was going to observe, that, between the 
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higher classes which are educated at our Uni- 
versities and principal schools, and the poor who 
receive instruction in our national and Sunday 
schools, there is a wide interval occupied by an 
intelligrent and important population : and here 
it is, perhaps, more than any where, at the pre- 
sent time, that the greatest exertions are needed 
to infuse the pure and scriptural doctrines of the 
Church, and train in a right direction that energy 
and intelligence, which can only be guided 
rightly by the influence of pure religion. I am 
happy to say that the attention of able and in- 
fluential men has been directed to this subject, 
and a machinery will, I hope, soon be set in 
motion \ the power of which will be brought to 
bear on this hitherto neglected portion of the 
community. If this scheme is zealously sup- 
ported and prudently carried out, we may hope 
that in the course of a few years all the various 
classes of our community may be trained in 
communion with the Church of Christ 

RIDLEY. 

You allude, I suppose, to the Metropolitan 
Institution? 

^ Query, whether the proposed middle schools would not be 
more likely to succeed if they were connected with those above 
rather than those below—mih King's College rather than the 
National Society f 
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HERBERT. 

To that, and also to the plans of the National 
Society for extending their operations into a 
higher sphere. Their plans are still in embryo^ 
and must, of coarse, depend in no small de- 
gree on the support which they obtain. The 
misfortune is, that well-disposed persons, especi- 
ally laymen, are not sufficiently alive to the 
immense importance of these and similar schemes. 
They see an advertisement respecting a new 
society, and set it down as some new-fangled 
society in which they have little or no inter-' 
est. Or they hear a charity sermon about edu<* 
cation, and cast their sovereign into the plate, 
and then dismiss the subject from their thoughts, 
with little concern whether the institution pros- 
per or fail. Or, perhaps, they read an article in 
some leading Review, the arguments of which 
they highly approve and straightway forget. 
They forget that all these are appeals to them* 
selveSf — the affluent and edticated portion of the 
communitt/ ; — arid that on their co'^peration^ 
under Divine Providence^ must depend the success 
or failure of the schemes. 

It ought to be impressed strongly on Church- 
men that the maintenance of Church principles 
is the business of all. If Church principles are 
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true principles, it is our duty as Christians to do 
all in our power to maintain and to spread 
them; and if they are, as I verily believe, the 
principles through which our nation has hitherto 
prospered, we are still farther bound, as patriots, 
to uphold their influence. We must act vigo- 
rously together, and learn to make sacrifices 
both of our ease and of our wealth for the cause 
of truth. Every Churchman ought to be so^j 
lemnly exhorted by God's ministers to set apart 
a portion of his income for the honour of God, 
as his forefathers used to do ; and the sum so set 
apart might be entrusted to tlie bishop, after 
the primitive custom, to be by him employed 
according to his discretion; or perhaps, more 
properly, in accordance with modern notions, 
the Bishop might call in the aid of a council or 
committee of the principal Churchmen in his 
diocese ; or else it might be contributed to those 
charitable institutions, of the objects of which 
the donor most approves. And next to the en- 
dowment of churches, / know no scheme of more 
immediate urgency^ nor any on which the character 
and fortunes of our country more depend^ than, 
Education on Church principles. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



MISCELLANEOUS CHURCH MATTERS. 

" If, on our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 

• • • • • 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk. 

Along life's dullest, dreariest walk ! 

• • ' • • • 

The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; — 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To hring us, daily, nearer God." 

Christian Year. 

At the expiration of his month of absence, Her- 
bert bade adieu to his friend and sister, blessed 
his little godson, and departed homewards to re- 
sume his parochial labours. He had received 
much pleasure from his visit to his friend, and 
was highly gratified to see the estimation in 
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which he was held, as a man of sound principles 
and rising talent Above all, he thanked God 
that his dear sister was blessed with the society 
of an affectionate husband ; and that God seemed 
indeed to << lift up the light of His countenance 
upon them." Herbert had renewed also many 
old friendships and acquaintances, and had 
learned much that was going on, both in the 
religious and political world. And now he was 
returning with undiminished zeal to resume the 
pastoral charge of *^ those few sheep which he 
had left in the wilderness.*' His thoughts were 
beginning to revert to their accustomed chan- 
nels ; and, as the coach whirled him through the 
streets, his meditations oscillated pleasantly be- 
tween London and his dear Welboume. 

He was not destined, however, to enjoy his 
meditations uninterruptedly. The coachman 
drew up at a public house in the suburbs, and 
inquired if Mr. Owen was there ? whereupon a 
respectable-looking middle-aged gentleman, who 
was poring over a newspaper at the bow-win- 
dow of the travellers' room, hastily gulped 
down the remains of his brandy and water, and 
having p£ud his reckoning, came forth with his 
carpet-bag and great coat, and took his seat op- 
posite to Mr. Herbert* 
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Herbert was not altogether displeased with the 
commerdal business-like face of his companion ; 
which, if not of the most refined and intellec* 
tual order, indicated a considerable degree of 
shrewdness and honest independence. Though 
he would have been better satisfied to have con- 
tinued his solitary meditations, yet he was too 
courteous and good-natured to check the ad- 
vances of his fellow-traveller, albeit certainly 
not of the most polished kind. Mr. Owen was 
one of those inquisitive persons who like to 
know who they are in company with, how far 
iheir fellow-travellers are going, what is their 
profession, and all about them ; and he soon as- 
certained, by direct interrogation, that Mr. Her- 
bert was a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Upon which he announced himself to be a Dis- 
senter, and manifested a perfect readine&s to 
enter into a theological discussion, and settle 
their respective creeds. But his manner was so 
irreverent, his observations so wide of the mark, 
and his religious opinions, at least respecting 
the Church, so manifestly derived from political 
periodicals, that Mr. Herbert thought it hope- 
less to argue with such an opponent, and very 
quietly took a pamphlet from his pocket, and 
began to read. 
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But Mr. Owen had no delight in meditation ; 
his mind was rather of a practical than a contem- 
plative turn ; and he was evidently annoyed by 
the silence of his fellow-traveller. Unfortunately 
the pamphlet itself furnished opportunity for 
discussion, as it bore the title of '< Unity of the 
Church," in large letters on the back. 

<' It would indeed be a great blessing (said 
the Dissenter) if we could restore unity to 
the Church." 

** Indeed it would, sir (said Mr. Herbert drily, 
again resuming his pamphlet, which he had only 
for a moment laid aside)." 

** How is it possible (said the Dissenter, after 
travelling about ten miles further), to live in 
unity, while English Churchmen insist on un- 
churching their Christian brethren for such 
trifling differences." 

<' If those Christian brethren, of whom you 
speak, (replied Mr. Herbert,) would give up their 
trifling differences^ and return to the bosom of 
the Church." 

Mr. Owen was not immediately prepared with. 
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an answer, so that Herbert had time civilly to 
get back to his pamphlet before another ques* 
tion was asked him. 

At length they approached Oxford, and looked 
down from Headington on the domes and spires 
of that ancient city, resting below them in calm 
serenity. What a contrast to the busy streets of 
the metropolis, which they had so lately left ! 
There all was bustle and anxiety — a crowd of 
anxious persons passing and repassing each 
other, with business inscribed on every feature, 
business depicted on every limb. Here the pale 
student, or the grave professor, pacing leisurely 
down the High-street, or extending their walk 
to the adjacent country. Not that animation was 
wanting to the scene ; for there was the gay face 
of youth ; and many knots of under-graduates 
might be seen, just released, — ^for it was about 
the middle of the day, — from the lecture room 
and the study, and hastening forth on foot or 
horseback, in parties of twos or threes, to their 
respective amusements. Herbert was reminded 
of the happy days of youth, and thought on 
many a dear friend, some, alas ! no more, some 
gone forth to the busy world, some still lingering 
at the University; and he would have gladly 
rested on his journey to inquire after those 

11 
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amongst his contemporaries who sojourned amidst 
those abodes of learning. But his duties for- 
bade him to stay, and he was whirled rapidly 
through his old home, with a mixed feeling of 
regret and interest. 

Very different were the cogitations of his 
companion; and they had scarcely passed the 
stones, when he began to g^ve vent to them. 
For Herbert, having finiriied his pamphlet, was 
left a defenceless victim of his pertinacious as- 
sailant 

I never can pass through Oxford (said Mr. 
Owen) without wondering at the useless waste 
of capital expended in those old monkeries. I 
cannot bear to look at those idle gownsmen. 
A set of drones ! I should like to see them set 
to some useful work. 

HERBERT. 

I can assure you that these old monkeries^ as 
you call them, are by no means so useless as 
you seem to imagine. Our ablest and most 
learned men have been educated at this and 
the sister university. 

MR. OWEN. 

Mis^educatedf you mean ; crammed with use- 
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less knowledge, and bred up in bigotry and in- 
tolerance. 

HERBERT. 

If their education is so faulty^ how is it that 
the first men in the country, — our best poli- 
ticians and ablest statesmen, — have passed their 
youth within these walls? 

MR. OWEN. 

I should be glad to know what right they have 
to exclude Dissenters from amongst them ? 

HERBERT. 

Why should the Dissenters complain of their 
exclusion, if the education obtained here is so 
valueless ? Besides, the fundamental principle 
of education in the Universities is, that it shall 
be according to the tenets of the Established 
Church. The whole system is conducted on 
this principle. It is not possible, therefore, to 
educate Dissenters ; either they must submit to 
be educated as Churchmen, or else we must 
alter our system, and then Churchmen covld not 
he editcated here* 

The Dissenter did not exactly know what tp 
answer to this dilemma; so, according to the 
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most approved practice of talkative, disputatioos 
persons, he went off to another of his cut and 
dried commonplaces. 

MR. OWEN. 

Your whole system, sir, wants reform: it 
wants reform, sir. What a shameful abuse it 
is that pluralities should be tolerated in the 
Church. 

HERBERT. 

I should be as glad to see a real reform in 
the Church as you can be ; — perhaps more so, 
inasmuch as a Churchman is more likely to wish 
to see the Church improved than a Dissenter; — 
and I would not object to begin with pluralities. 
Pluralities are the misfortune^ not the faulty of 
the Church. If each living were made a de<^ 
cent maintenance for a clergyman, then plu- 
ralities might be abolished, but not before. 
Meanwhile let them be restrained within due 
bounds. 

MR. OWEN. 

Come, I am glad to see that you do not stick 
up for abuses like some of your cloth. Non- 
residence is another shameful thing. How 
should the country be satisfied with a non- 
resident clergy? 
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MR. HERBERT. 

It is not correct to say that the clergy are 
generally non-resident Some few cases, cer- 
tainly, there are ; and these result in a great 
measure from the same cause as the former, — 
not the fault of the Church, but the niggardli- 
ness of the State. If there were a good house 
built in every parish, I warrant you would find 
clergymen enough to reside in them. 

MR. OWEN. 

I have no doubt of it; ha, ha, ha ! However, 
I think the clergy cost the public enough al* 
ready, without expecting to have houses built 
for them. 

HERBERT. 

Excuse me. Sir, the clergy do not cost the 
nation one farthing. They live entirely on 
their own property — ^property to which they have 
as much right as you have to your shop or 
warehouse, or the Duke of Marlborough to that 
noble mansion which we have just passed. Pub- 
lic property, it maybe called, in one respect; 
namely, that public duties are required of those 
who hold it: and persons of all ranks in life, 
who will qualify themselves to perform those 
dpties, may obtain a portion of it. But to ap-^ 
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propriate Church property to any other than 
Church purposes would be just as much an act 
of national dishonesty and oppression as to seize 
the property of any individuaL 

MR, OWEN. 

I should be glad to know what right the 
clergy have to any property at all. The Apostles 
had no tithes or glebes. 

HERBERT. 

You do not seriously mean to argue that be- 
cause the Apostles were poor fishermen and 
tent-makers, therefore the clergy of the present 
day ought to be the same. Your argument, if 
good for anything, would prove rather more 
than you wish ; for if the clergy ought to give up 
their property because the Apostles had none, 
the laity are, of course, bound by the example of 
the first Christians, who sold their possessions 
and cast the price thereof at the Apostles' feet. 
The clergy would be the gainers, I appre- 
hend, by this arrangement; for instead of having 
only a tenth, they would have the distribution 
of the whole. But, to say the truth, this argu- 
ment about the Apostles' poverty seems to me 
a merely popular one, and not used seriously by 
those who bring it forward. We must remem- 
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ber, too, that the Apostles and first preachers 
of the Gospel had the gift of divers tongues, 
and the power of working miracles. If God 
again gave us these, we might dispense with 
other advantages ; but not otherwise, in a state 
of society like the present. The saying of 
Thomas Aquinas was a just one. Thomas 
Aquinas found Pope Innocent IV. counting 
money. " You see," said the Pope, " that the 
Church is no longer in the age when she said 
* silver and gold have I none.' " " True, holy 
father," said Aquinas, "but neither can she 
say to the impotent man, * Rise up and walk.' " 

MR. OWEN. 

You said just now, sir, if I remember right, 
that the clergy lived on their own property, 
without receiving anything from the public. 

HERBERT. 

I ought, perhaps, to have excepted the sur- 
plice fees, which are generally one shilling for 
a burial, sixpence for churching, and five shil- 
lings for publishing the banns of marriage three 
limes, and uniting a couple in matrimony. Any 
one who has had to pay a lawyer's bill will not 
complain that these are very exorbitant 
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MR. OWEN. 

Perhaps not But I beg to ask you, sir, 
from whose pockets the church-rates come? 

MR. HERBERT. 

From your question you seem to imagine that 
the clergy derive some benefit from the church- 
rates; whereas they have nothing to do with 
them but to pay them like other people. The 
church-rate is a contribution of immemorial 
usage, — trifling in itself, but of immense value in 
principle, being raised for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a church in every parish, where rich 
and poor may meet together to worship God. 

MR. OWEN. 

In my opinion, all people ought to pay for 
their own churches and ministers, as they pay 
their own doctor, or their own butcher and 
baker. 

Herbert affected not to hear this very pro- 
found and original observation, which his com- 
panion made, as if it had never been refuted ; 
but, looking out of the coach window, asked Mr. 
Owen, if he could inform him, what was that large 
building which was seen on the brow of the hill* 
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It appears to me (said the Dissenter) to be 
one of the new poor-houses, 

HERBERT. 

Do you approve of poor laws ? The govern* 
ment, I find, are about to introduce them into 
Ireland. 

MR. OWEN. 

And time they did. It is certainly the duty 
of the public to provide the necessaries of life 
to those who are unable to procure them for 
themselves. 

HERBERT. 

Have you been in the interior of one of these 
workhouses ? I suppose the poor are provided 
with good bread, meat, and vegetables for soup, 
and a little roast meat now and then? 

MR. OWEN. 

Certainly: it is only right it should be so. 

HERBERT. 

And if they are sick I suppose medical at- 
tendance is provided for them ? 

Undoubtedly (said the Dissenter,, not per- 
ceiving the drift of Mr. Herbert's questions). 

N 3 
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HERBERT* 

Then it seems that these people do not pay 
their own butcher and baker, or their own phy- 
sician. The necessaries of life are provided for 
them hy others ; and this is a parallel case with 
a Church Establishment, I think yon will not 
deny that religion is one of the necessaries of 
life — the chief necessary — although many are 
too ignorant to seek it, and many too poor to 
provide it for themselves. There are thousands 
of parishes, the inhabitants of which, if they were 
left to themselves, would be entirely unable to 
pay for building and keeping up a church, and 
therefore it is done by an assessment on the 
property, in the shape of church rates. The 
oioners of property pay for those who have no 
property. I do not see how the argument can 
be refuted, except by those who believe religion 
not to be one of the necessaries of life, but 
only a luxury or j&ncy. 

Mr. Owen, to do him justice, was not one of 
those who judged so of religion, but was quite 
conscious of its importance. Though full of 
dissenting prejudices, he was not naturally il- 
liberal ; nor, when a thing was put plainly before 
him, bigoted to his opinions. Only he had been 
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bred up, like many others, to think of the £s« 
tablishment as a mere matter of triumph and 
favour to a privileged sect : and he had never 
viewed it as the means, — the only means,-— of 
spreading the knowledge of salvation through- 
out the land* The quiet and good humoured 
manner in which Herbert answered his some- 
what petulant cavils, won upon him, and obliged 
him to weigh his observations. 

Pray (said he), as you seem to know some- 
thing about these matters, how do they manage 
these things in America, where there is no Es- 
tablishment ? 

HERBERT. 

Why they manage very ill. You may travel 
miles and miles without seeing a church or 
chapel: there are whole districts where the 
people are unbaptized. ^' South Carolina, with 
a population of more than four hundred thou- 
sand, has but thirty six ministers, and Georgia 
but ten." Nay, I think even in our own 
country, the inefficiency of the voluntary system 
may be proved by the destitution of our popu- 
lous districts. 

MR. OWEN. 

As to that, the blame rests on the Establish- 

N 4 
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ment Its enormous wealth might be applied 
to the supply of the wants of the large towns. 

HERBERT. 

What do you mean when you speak of its 
enormous wealth ? 

MR. OWEN. 

I mean that an Establishment, endowed with 
fifteen millions a year, ought to provide better 
than it does for the wants of the people. 

HERBERT. 

Fifteen millions ! I wish indeed we had half 
that sum to apply to the wants of the people. 
But I am sorry to say, that the income of the 
clergy, put all together, is not so much as three 
millions and a half; which, if it were divided, 
would give about three hundred ayear to each 
clergyman ; and, in the aggregate, is about equal 
to the amount spent by the people of England 
in tobacco and snuff, and something more than 
one-fourth of what is consumed in spirits \ 

^ For this, and some other facts stated in this chapter, I 
beg to refer to a small volume, called " Essays on the 
Church.'' The revenues of the Church are as follows :— 
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MR, OWEN. 

Why does not the government equalize the 
livings, and give each clergyman his three hun- 
dred a year ? 

HERBERT. 

There are a great many reasons, but perhaps 
one will suffice. It is not possible : because half 
the livings, and those the best, are private pro- 
perty. My own living, for instance, was pur- 
chased many years ago by my grandfather ; in- 
stead of buying for his son a commission in the 
army, or setting him up in business, he pur- 
chased a living. The purchase money was six 
thousand pounds, the income is about five hun- 

Income of Bishops. . • r . . 160,114 

Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches . , 271,970 
10,701 Benefices or Livings 3,0d8,248 

Total Church property 3,490,332 

Compare with this the national expenditure in other depart- 
ments. In the year 1827f the duties received upon spirits 
amounted to 7)043,244/. ll«. 2d,; this was the duty only, the 
cost could not be less than ten or twelve millions. The duty 
on tobacco has often exceeded three millions in the year. '* So 
that it would seem that we thrust up our nostrils, in the shape 
of snuff, or consume in smoke from the ridiculous cigari con- 
siderably more than is required to furnish a resident clergy- 
man in 10,700 parishes." The army, on its present peace 
establishment, costs seven millions, the navy six millions, the 
ordnance two millions and a hM-^-See Essayt on the Church, 
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dred ; which, allowing two hundred a year for the 
service of the minister, is five per cent, interest 
for the money laid out in the purchase. Now I 
would put it to you, as a man of business, 
whether it would be just to tax my property any 
more than yours, for the payment of another 
clergyman whose income might be deficient, or 
for the endowment of a district where at present 
there is no clergyman. 

MR. OWEN. 

What you say is reasonable. But still the 
enormous inequality in Church preferments ought 
not to be allowed. Is it fit, I would ask you,' 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury should have 
a hundred and twenty thousand a year, and more 
than a hundred livings ? 

Here Mr. Herbert laughed outright at the 
triumphant gravity of his companion. He knew 
that such statements had been spread abroad in 
the Black List, and other mischievous publica- 
tions, some years ago, but he was not aware that 
they were still believed. 

My good sir, (said he, with a good-natured air 
of expostulation,) let me assure you that you have 
been grossly misinformed. The Archbishop's in- 
come is little more than one sixth part of what you 
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State; and, as to his hundred livings, which you 
seem to suppose he holds in his own hands, they 
are merely those to which he has the right of 
presentation. I wonder that an intelligent man 
should be so easily misled by designing persons. 
It is due to yourself, as well as to the Church, 
to ascertain the truth of such statements before 
you believe or promulgate them. You should do 
as you would be done by. 

This was spoken with such a tone of courteous 
seriousness, that Mr. Owen could not be af- 
fronted, though he was somewhat ashamed and 
silenced. Herbert, seeing his advantage, dex- 
terously turned the conversation to other topics : 
spoke of trade, railroads, manufactures, and 
other subjects, on which his fellow-traveller was 
really conversant, and made himself so agree- 
able, that, when they arrived at Birmingham, 
Mr. Owen parted from Herbert, after a cordial 
shake of the hand, with a much greater respect 
for the Church than he had ever entertained be- 
fore, and a little more accurate knowledge of 
facts. 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 



THE VESTRY MEETING. 



** They called thee * Merry England' in old time." 

• « « • « 

'' Can, I ask, 
This face of rural heauty he a mask 
For discontent, and poverty, and crime ; 
These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 
Forhid it, Heaven I — that * Merry England ' still 
May be thy rightfid name in prose and rhyme/' 

Wordsworth. 

Herbert returned with fresh alacrity to the 
duties of his parish, and was not a little grati- 
fied with the hearty welcomings of his parish- 
ioners, when, on the day after his arrival, he 
passed through the village to his church. Nor 
was his gratification diminished by the kind in- 
quiries made by all classes, both high and low, 
after his sister and her infant ^^ She was a 
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kind good lady, God bless her," said the old 
villagers, and they hoped she would soon come 
amongst them again. 

Beloved, however, and respected as Herbert 
was, he did not escape those annoyances which 
are the common lot of the most exemplary 
clergymen. 

In the outskirts of his parish there was a wild 
and beautiful valley, called Ashdale, formerly 
inhabited by a few cottagers, who watched their 
sheep as they browsed on the adjoining hills, or 
kept a few cows on the narrow slips of meadow 
land. A clear mountain stream dashed over the 
layers of rock in a succession of small cascades ; 
and, where it ran more smoothly, the glassy sur-* 
&ce was broken in many a circle by the rising 
of the trout and grayling. Here Herbert, when 
a boy, used to wander with his angle-rod or his 
pencil ; and often the whole family would pass 
a summer's holyday amidst the lovely scenery, 
and spread their repast under the shade of the 
enormous ash tree from which the valley took 
its name. 

But, alas ! a sad change — sad, at least, in the 
eyes of the lovers of the picturesque — had come 
over that happy valley. A rich capitalist, with 
'< speculation in his eyes," had marked its capa-* 
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bilities for improyement He had purchased, at 
a low rate, half a mile or more of the stream and 
land adjoining, and had built a large &ctory just 
at the edge of the most beautiful cascade. The 
speculation prospered, and led to the erection of 
another fiekctory lower down the stream. The 
water-power was soon found insufficient for the 
growing establishment, and steam-engines were 
erected to supply the deficiency, which over- 
spread the valley with dense volumes of black 
smoke. Workmen, with their families, were 
brought from the adjoining districts, and rows of 
brick cottages were built for their accommo* 
dation. In short, a population sprang up scarcely 
less in amount than that of the village of Wei- 
bourne ; and this at the distance of three miles 
from the parish church, which was rarely at-> 
tended even by a few stragglers from the valley. 
One of the first objects of Mr. Herbert^ when 
he became incumbent of the parish of Wel- 
bourne, was to endeavour to provide a church 
for this distant hamlet. Accordingly he headed 
a subscription with a handsome donation of a 
hundred pounds. Ridley wrote down fifty for 
himself, and a hundred more for his brother, 
who was abroad. The subscription list was then 
circulated in the neighbourhood ; some received 
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it coldly, others contributed moderately ; those 
who lived near the parish-church thought that 
the people of Ashdale ought to build a church 
for themselves ; those who were not parishioners 
thought it no concern of theirs. However, some 
subscribed their guineas, some their five guineas, 
and some their ten, and thought they had done 
wonders. After a considerable delay, and a 
large additional sum from his own pocket, and a 
grant from the Church Building Society, Her- 
bert found himself at last in a condition to com- 
mence building, and the foundation-stone was 
laid of a small but neat church, which still re- 
mained to be endowed ; and the endowment was 
only to be obtained by a considerable sacrifice 
from his own tithes. This was anything but 
reasonable, but Herbert cheerfully gave it 

Meanwhile the population of Ashdale in- 
creased. Beer-shops, gin-shops, with their ac- 
companiments of spouting clubs, unions, and all 
the other symptoms of a demoralized and dis- 
affected population, rapidly sprang up. Re- 
ligion there was little or none, for religion sel- 
dom exists without the outward ordinances. 
The new church, instead of being hailed as a 
boon, was rather disapproved of as an intrusion. 
They could do very well, they thought, without 
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it In short, the delay in building, unavoidable 
as it was, had been productive of the worst 
results. 

When Herbert entered the vestry on the Sun- 
day after his return from town, he found the 
churchwarden already there, who welcomed him 
with a cordial shake of the hand, but a very grave 
face. The cause of his gravity was soon ex* 
plained. The time had arrived (he said) when 
it was necessary to give notice for a vestry 
meeting, in order to levy a church-rate, but he 
had just learned that it was the intention of the 
Ashdale people to come in a body to oppose it. 
The fact was, they had received circulars from 
some of the London Radicals to get up an op- 
position, — at any rate to make an agitation ; and 
they had had amongst them some Radical orators, 
to enlighten their minds on the subject. 

Herbert was much annoyed at this intelli- 
gence, on account of the ill will which it was 
likely to breed in his parish. It was a very un- 
pleasant business, — the most unpleasant which 
had occurred since he had been rector. What, 
indeed, could be more galling to a Christian 
minister than to see strife brought into his 
hitherto peaceful parish? what could be more 
cruel and uncharitable than the conduct of those 
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by whom it was fomented ? However, after much 
consideration, and prayer to God to aid his judg- 
ment, he resolved that it was his duty to do his 
utmost to rouse the energy of his friends and 
meet the opposition with as great force as pos- 
sible, so as to crush at once the schemes of the 
malcontents* Accordingly no sooner had he 
risen on Monday morning, than he proceeded 
to consult with the churchwardens, in order to 
arrange his plans, so that all might be strictly 
legal ; and afterwards he went round personally 
to all the principal farmers and shopkeepers, and 
other residents in the parish. His opponents, 
he feared, would have an advantage over him, 
inasmuch as men are not disposed to vote money 
out of their own pockets if they can avoid it. 
However, he trusted to their good feeling, and 
was not disappointed. Scarcely was there one 
amongst the members of his congregation who 
did not readily promise to attend at the vestry, 
and give his vote for the Church. Herbert was 
much cheered by the heartiness of their zeal, and 
felt that he had done them injustice in doubting 
their attachment for a moment. He was particu- 
larly gratified by the observations of one of thq 
principal farmers, who called on him the day be- 
fore the meeting, and placed the affair exactly 
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on the right footing. ^'We are sorry," said 
he, ^^to see you so much put about by this un- 
pleasant business : but you may depend upon it, 
sir, we'll stand by you. There is not one, that 
I have seen, but says he will do anything to 
serve you. However, I have told them all, and 
I am sure you would tell them so too, that that 
is not the reason why we ought to vote for the 
rate, but because it is our duty to God and our 
neighbour to stand up for tlie Church" 

Most unusual was the scene which the hitherto 
peaceful village of Welbourne presented on the 
morning of the meeting. The farmers were 
seen coming in from all parts, on foot or on 
horseback; and, though it was a busy time, they 
one and all declared, with honest English feeling, 
that they would lose the whole day sooner than 
not support the Church. The village doctor had 
already visited his patients, the shopkeeper left 
his business in the care of his wife ; even the 
squire put off his shooting party, that he might 
not be absent All felt that the support of the 
Church was a more important business than 
profit or pleasure. 

The village clock had struck the hour of 
twelve, and the friends of the Church, already 
assembled, were rather surprised that their op- 
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ponents had not made their appearance, and be- 
gan to think they had given up their intention 
of opposing the rate. However, their hopes 
were soon dispelled when they heard a loud 
shouting, and saw the malcontents walking in a 
body three and three abreast straight up the 
middle of the village, followed by a crowd of 
boys from the factory, and carrying a flag, bor- 
rowed from an adjoining borough, bearing in- 
scribed on it in large letters ^^ Civil and religious 
Uberty." 

The Radicals came up at a brisk pace, but 
were evidently somewhat disconcerted at the re- 
spectability, and still more at the numbers, of 
the opposite party. They expected that they 
should have had to contend with little more than 
the usual number of attendants at the vestry 
meetings, and that they should carry their point 
by a coup de main. It never occurred to these 
liberal-minded individuals that a whole parish 
would meet together, to vote that they might 
be taxed. 

It was out of the question that so large a body, 
or a tenth part of it, should get into the vestry ; 
so there was no alternative but to make use of 
the body of the church, much to Herbert's re- 
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gret, who grieved to see the holy place made the 
scene of ungodly contention. 

Unwilling to set an example of speechifying, 
Herbert opened the proceedings by simply read- 
ing the notice which bad called them together, 
and requesting the churchwardens to give in 
their estimate, and state the amount of rate 
which it would be requisite to levy. 

The churchwarden accordingly read to the 
meeting the calculated expense for the current 
year, and briefly added that it had been made 
out with all possible regard to economy. If any 
gentleman present suspected there was any 
jobbing or illegal charge, he should be happy to 
give an explanation. It was true that in former 
years, when the parish was unanimous, certain 
charges had been inserted in the church-rates, 
by common consent, which were not strictly 
legal, — such as for the moles, hedgehogs S and 
organist. In justice to the manufacturing in- 
terest, the former charges would in future be de- 
frayed by the farmers solely, and the latter by 
the congregation who occupied pews in the 

^ In country parishefl it is, or rather was, not uncommon 
to find such items in the church-rates as ''mole-catcher's 
sahrj,** " paid for hedgehogs." 
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church. The estimate ivhich he now had the 
honour of presenting to the vestry was confined 
strictly to the necessary repairs of the fabric, and 
the decent maintenance of public worship. 

Tliis speech, of course, gave little satisfaction 
to the malcontents. A call was made for Mr. 
Stubbs. This gentleman was the principal 
shopkeeper who supplied the Ashdale population 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life, — as 
bread, butter, cheese, tea, tobacco, and snufF; — 
and having, unfortunately for himself, a gift of 
talking, he was put forward as the spokesman on 
the occasion. One cause also of his selection 
for this honour was, that he professed to be a 
member of the Church, and on the score of 
lounging into his pew about once a month when 
the service was half over, considered himself an 
excellent Churchman. 

I cannot but here remark of how little use it 
is for clergymen to go out of their way to con- 
ciliate these mongrel sort of people ; at least, I 
mean, by any departure from the straight line 
of duty. They are sure to desert the Church 
at the hour of peril, and their desertion is then 
more mischievous than it would have been had 
they never professed themselves its members. 

Well, up stands Mr. Stubbs on the seat of one 
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of the pews, and vows he is strongly attached to 
the Church — none can be more so. He only 
wished that the Church could see her true in- 
terests. For himself, though a Churchman, he 
scorned to put his hands into the pockets of the 
conscientious Dissenter. All men ought to pay 
for their own religion. He would rather pay 
twice the amount of rate, provided it was by 
voluntary subscription — he would, upon his 
word. It was not that he had any fault to find 
with the estimate of the churchwarden, but it 
was the principle of the thing which he objected 
to. He, for one, would never consent to call on 
Dissenters to wash the parson's dirty linen. 
(Loud applause followed this piece of wit, for 
it is a standing joke amongst the opponents of 
church-rates to apply this phrase to the parish 
surplice.) When the applause subsided, Mr. 
Stubbs, having no further arguments to offer, 
concluded by moving that the meeting be ad- 
journed to that day six months. 

Great was the thumping and shouting which 
followed the conclusion of Mr. Stubbs' oration ; 
and he sat down with the air of a man who had 
surpassed even himself. There was some little 
pause, — and at last it was announced that Mr. 
Owen would be glad to address the meeting. 

11 
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" Mr. Owen !" (said Herbert to himself,) " who 
is Mr. Owen ?" He looked up and saw, to his 
surprise, the shrewd and good-tempered face of 
his talkative fellow-traveller. The cause of 
Mr. Owen being there was simply this; — that, 
about a year before, he had purchased one of 
the factories in Ashdale. The business had 
hitherto been conducted by a foreman, — he 
himself having been detained elsewhere; and 
he had just arrived to superintend his works 
in person. Herbert was rather curious to know 
what his dissenting friend would say, but 
expected, like the rest, that he had risen to 
second Mr. Stubbs' motion. It being the first 
time of Mr. Owen*s appearance before the 
Welbourne public, great attention was paid to his 
speech. 

** Gentlemen," said Mr. Owen, " this is the 
first time that I have had the honour of appear- 
ing within these walls, and it may naturally be 
expected, that, having purchased a considerable 
property in the parish, and having now come to re- 
side in your neighbourhood, I should avail myself 
of the opportunity to state what are my sentiments 
on this occasion. Gentlemen, I am a Dissenter 
from the Church of England ; (Hear, hear ! from 
Mr. Stubbs and the Radicals,) I have been born 
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and bred a Dissenter, and still remain so. The 
laws of the country allow a perfect freedom to 
every one to hold his own religious opinions, 
provided he does not interfere with those of his 
neighbour. I have come here, gentlemen, be- 
cause I understood there was to be an opposition 
to a grant of Church rate. (Loud cries of Hear, 
hear !) Perhaps I shall surprise some of you who 
are present, but I here declare plainly that, as 
an honest man^ I cannot vote against the Church 
rate. (Loud murmurs, and exclamations of sur- 
prise from the Radicals, and triumphant shouts 
from the Church party.) I have given the mat- 
ter a good deal of consideration, especially during 
the last few days, (here the speaker looked at 
Mr. Herbert,) and if you will favour me with 
your attention, gentlemen, I will briefly give 
you my reasons. 

" When I purchased my property in Ashdale, I 
calculated all the outgoings and expenses; 
I reckoned up the taxes, poor rates, tithes, 
Church rates; and, allowing for these draw- 
backs, I paid accordingly ; I gave so much less 
for my purchase than I should have done had 
there heep, no drawbacks. Therefore I say, 
gentlemen, that having bought my property 
subject to a certain deduction for Church rates, 
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I cannot, as an honest man, turn round and vote 
against a Church rate, and so put the money 
into my own pocket : it would be a robbery to 
do so* 

^* Another reason why I cannot vote against 
the Church rate, is, because I have a respect for 
the law of the land and it is the law of the land 
that a Church should be kept up in every parish, 
by a general assessment on property ; and, so 
long as that law remains unrepealed, I am not 
the man to disobey or evade it 

<< A third reason is, that I consider that by 
refusing the Church rate, I should be robbing 
the poorj who have a right, by law and long pre- 
scription, that a place of worship should be pro- 
vided for them by the owners of real property, 
without exception : the property of Dissenters 
is equally liable with that of others. 

^ And, lastly, I will not vote against the rate, 
because I do not consider it of sufficient import- 
ance to quarrel about. It is but a few shillings, 
after all, and I do not think it is worth disturb- 
ing the peace of the parish for such a trifle. My 
maxim is, * If it be possible, live peaceably with 
all men.' And I have no notion of being dic- 
tated to by a set of selfish fellows in London, or 
any where else, whose purpose it may suit to set 

o 
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US at loggerheads together. I, for one, will not 
be made their tool; but take the liberty of judg- 
ing for myself. And I think, gentlemen, if you 
would do the same, you will see that it can an- 
swer no good purpose to carry on this opposition 
any farther. If you had come to me for advice^ 
I should have said, you had better never have 
begun it" 

This speech of Mr. Owen made a marvellous 
impression on the assembly. Mr. Owen was 
owner of the greater part of the cottages in Ash* 
dale, — Mr. Stubbs' amongst the rest, and his 
tenants did not much care to vote in opposition 
to their landlord. Some perceived the force of 
his argument; the tide of opinion suddenly 
changed, and many acknowledged that they did 
not know why they had made all this uproar and 
confusion. 

The consequence was, that when it came to 
the show of hands, some had quietly left the 
Church, others did not vote at all, and the 
Churchmen were in a majority of at least three 
to one. 

Mr. Herbert briefly addressed the assembly. 
He was sorry that any difference of opinion 
should have arisen in the parish; but it was so 
far satis&ctory, that it had proved to him the 

6 
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sincerity of the friends of tbe Church, and had 
shown that even its opponents were not indis- 
posed to listen to sound reason. He assured 
them that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to promote good neighbourhood so long as 
he lived amongst them, and he had great hopes 
that, when the new building at Ashdale was com- 
pleted, his parishioners on that side would then 
become aware of the value of the Church. 

And so they separated, better satisfied with 
each other than when they assembled. 

Herbert*s predictions were not disappointed. 
Ashdale church was consecrated during the sum- 
mer, and an active curate established there. 
Some little jealousy remained for a while, but, 
by kindness and attention, the population was 
soon prevailed on to attend divine worship, and 
a marked change became apparent in the com- 
munity. None complained but the owners of 
the beer and gin shops ; not even Mr. Stubbs, — 
for his opinions on religion and politics quickly 
suited themselves to those of his customers. 

Herbert used often to go to Ashdale, though 
the district was now separated from the parish ; 
and assist in the duty, and superintend the 
school. And often when, in after years, he walked 
in the summer evenings to join the congregation 

o2 
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at Ashdale, or when he visited the well-conducted 
school which adjoined the church, he would feel 
that he had been wrong in grudging that valley 
for the habitation of men. Beautiful as are the 
wild solitudes where nature dwells in her retire- 
ment, — bright as the spray of the bounding ca* 
taract, — sweetly as the rippling stream murmurs 
on the ear — there is something far more lovely 
and beautiful in the sight of a congregation of 
faithful Christians kneeling before their Maker, 
and in the voice of Christian children hymning 
the praises of their Saviour. 

Oh if but half the labour, which men exert to 
cultivate the desert or train the mountain stream, 
were employed in bringing under the yoke of 
Christ those moral wildernesses which blight and 
blacken our land,— in training the young, and 
reclaiming the adult population of our heathen 
wastes, — we should not, as we now do, turn 
away with sadness and aversion from the densely 
peopled district, — the abode of toil and avarice. 
It is not so much the crowded streets and teem« 
ing lanes of our overgrown cities that breed un- 
godliness and vice ; but it is, too frequently, 
the utter absence of every attempt to apportion 
pastors to their wants, and bring them to the 
fold of Christ, It is because sordid politicians 
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waste their energies in vulgar strife, and are 
dead to the voice of the crying millions, who 
sink to darkness year by year, and day by day, 
without religion, without hope, without God iii 
the world ! 

Let but the light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ be kindled in those lonesome regions of 
moral desolation, and *^ the mountains and the 
hills would break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up 
the myrtle tree\" And we should learn that 
God's power and goodness are shown forth most 
largely, — not in the smiling scenes of untaught 
nature, lovely and refreshing though they be; 
but rather where the prayer of many worshippers 
ascends to the throne of the Most High, and 
the throng of reasonable beings submit them- 
selves to the mild yoke of Christ their Lord*. 

1 Isaiab Iv. 12, 13. 

* The cause of the refusal of church-rates in certain places 
may be illustrated by the following example, contained in an 
extract from the Times of Sept 27, 1837 : — 

" AsHTON Church-Rate. — The poll for a church-rate for 
Ashton-under-Llne closed on Saturday last, when the numbers 
were — For the rate, 992 ; for the adjournment, 2,020 ; ma« 
jority against the rate, 1,127. This result can hardly excite 
surprise when it is known that, in the town of Ashton, accord- 

od 
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ing to the •tatements of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
read last week at Liverpool, there are no fewer than 1,293 
heads of fiimilies ' making no religious profession : and in the 
neighbouring town of Staley^bridge 1,174 more.' Why, you 
might just as well propose a church-rate in New Zealand as in 
such towns as these ! and these are English towns ! and we 
call ourseWes a Christian people! 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE CHURCHMAN A MAN OF PROPERTY. 



" Is this a time to plant and build, 
Add house to house, and field to field, 
When round our walls the battle lowers, 
When mines are hid beneath our towers, 
And watchful foes are stealing round. 
To search and spoil the holy ground V* 

Christian Year. 

Several years had elapsed since the occur- 
rences just related, and time, as it passed, had 
brought with it many changes in its train. Her- 
bert sadly missed his sister at the parsonage. The 
Provident club, the Infant school, the Lying- 
in charity, did not go on at all to his mind, since 
she had given up the management; until at 
length, whether in despair of conducting the af- 
&irs of his parish without an <^help meet" for 

o4 
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hiniy or for some other good reason best known 
to himself, he followed the example of his friend, 
and entered into the holy estate of matrimony. 
About this time also he was appointed to the 
office of Archdeacon, and the sphere of his use* 
fulness was greatly enlarged by this accessiim to 
kb dignity. 

Arthur Ridley's worldly drcumstances were 
much changed by the unexpected death of his 
elder brother, who had long been absent from 
England. 

There is a class of English gentlemen, who, 
unfortunately for their neighbours as well as 
themselves, prefer any other country to their 
own. They desert the station in which God has 
placed them, spend their ample fortunes amongst 
those with whom they have no interest in com- 
mon, and shut up their £unily mansions, which 
have long been the centre of beneficial influence 
in their respective neighbourhoods, and leave a 
blank which is not easily filled up, — a broken 
link in the chain which binds English society 
together. Sir Edward Ridley was one ^ this 
class. He had imbibed a passion for foreign 
travelling,^ — or rather rambling from place to 
place ; and, without perseverance of character to 
turn his travels to any good account, but from 
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mere idle curiosity and love of excitement, bad 
wandered from country to country over most 
parts of the habitable globe. He could tell 

** Of moving accidents hf flood and field. 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes." 

He had climbed the snowy peak of the Jung- 
fraui at the imminent peril of his life ; had staid 
just fifteen minutes, and then come — down again^ 
He had served a campaign with Zumalacarregui, 
He had beaten off a band of Suliote pirates who 
boarded his yacht in the Mediterranean. Not 
always equally fortunate, he had been plun-* 
dered by the Arabs at Petra, and imprisoned at 
Smyrna for his rashness in entering a Turkish 
mosque ; at last he was carried off by a three 
days' fever, which he caught amidst the ruins 
of Persepolis. Though a man of enterprize and 
talent, of amiable disposition and honourable 
principles, he bad wasted his best years with 
no single useful object in view, guided only by 
the caprice of the hour. He knew less of his 
countrymen than of almost any other nation 
under heaven ; he was a stranger in the hall of 
his fathers, and the only memorial which re« 
mained to show that such a person had possessed 
it, were a few Murillos and Titians, which he 

o5 
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had sent home from Spain and ItBljy some sta- 
tues warranted genuine from Adrian's villa) a 
stuffed chamois, killed by his own rifle» and a 
brace of mummies from the ancient Thebes. 

Our Churchman, Sir Arthur, was a man of 
very different character from his brother. Trained 
amidst the persevering duties of an honourable 
profession, thrown into the vortex of the busy 
world, yet preserved from foiling into ite snares 
by the lamp of Christian frdth which burnt in 
his soul, he had acquired a strength of mind, an 
aptitude for management, an insight into the 
human character, especially that of his own 
countrymen, and a knowledge of the bearings 
ef the times, which prepared him either to phiy 
a conspicuous part in the arena of public affairs^ 
or to exercise a most benefidal influence in the 
neighbourhood of his ancestral residence. 

Impressed with a high feeling of what was 
demanded of him by his new position, he fixed 
his abode at Welboume, and made it his first 
business to place himself in relatione of cordiality 
and friendship with that numerous circle to whom 
he was already endeared by early associations* 
Many there were who remembered the high bear- 
ing and true Englbh character of his father, and 
soon perceived that the son was no unworthy re- 
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presentative of the house of Ridley. The engag- 
ing manners and unaffected politeness of his lady- 
contributed not a little to establish his popularity; 
and Welboume Hall again became, what it had 
been formeriy, the centre of influence and at- 
traction to the surrounding neighbourhood. 

It is an honourable station, — that of the head 
of an old English family ; I know not whether the 
old commoners of England do not exercise a 
greater influence in their respective neighbour- 
hoods even than the nobility. There is a certain 
line of demarcation, which separates the titled 
aristocracy from the people, and confines the 
former more exclusively within their own order ; 
while the commoner, of equal education, equal 
wealth, and perhaps older descent, stands, though 
in a different order, yet on an equal elevation 
with many of his aristocratical neighbours, and 
at the same time mixes on terms of more friendly 
intercourse with the classes immediately below 
him. The greatest snare to an old English com- 
moner is when he quits his proper station, and 
affects the exclusive society of the aristocracy ; 
— ^when, instead of being contented with standing 
at the head of the commonalty of England, he 
prefers ranking at the bg end of the nobility. 

06 
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This is a great mbtake in every way; for dig- 
nity depends more on influence than rank : rank 
is chiefly valuable as conferring influence ; but 
the comm(mer, who leaves his own position, sa- 
crifices his personal influence, without gaining 
that which rank wonld give him. 

Of all useless beings, the mere man of fieBhicm 
is perhaps the most useless; and, of all idle 
modes of living, the most idle and unsatisfactory, 
is the life of those who spend their days in am* 
bitious endeavours to maintain diemselves in a 
higher position of society, than their station and 
their attainments warrant. 

Sir Arthur Ridley avoided these rocks on which 
so many have split. Though he might easily 
have obtained admittance into the highest circles 
of aristocratic life, and though, in fact, he was 
received amongst them with perfect cordiality, — 
the greater perhaps because he did not court it 
— yet he declined to identify himself with them; 
he discerned that his true position, and the 
sphere of his usefulness was amongst his &mily 
connexions in his paternal county. Here, there- 
fore he fixed himself, during the greater portion 
of the year; and, uniting with high talent and 
Christian urbanity, the activity of a man of busi- 
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nesS) and the knowledge of human life, in all its 
varieties, which a free mixture with the world 
alone can give, he soon became the most influ- 
ential man in the county where his property was 
situated. 

It may readily be supposed, that not the least 
agreeable amongst the consequences of his resi- 
dence in the country, was the constant society 
of his friend and brotlier-in-law, the Archdeacon; 
and that Herbert equally rejoiced in the renewal 
of their intimacy. 

Behold our Churchman, then, domiciled at 
Welbourne Hall, and actively engaged in those 
pursuits which belong to the station of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, — an upright and efficient 
magistrate, a hospitable neighbour, a considerate 
landlord, but, above all^ the model of a Christian 
gentleman; doing more even by his example 
than his exertions, to communicate a good spirit 
to those within the sphere of his influence. 

One of his first acts, after he came into pos- 
session of his property, was to endow the new 
Church at Ashdale with a handsome maintenance 
for the clergyman ; and he would willingly have 
restored to Herbert the portion of his income 
which he had sacrificed, but the latter could not be 
prevailed on to consent to such an ai'rangement. 
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It was the cLose of a fine October day, and 
Sir Arthur Ridley had been busily engaged widi 
his steward in laying out ground for planting, 
and giving directions for the repairs of some of 
hb labourers' cottages, in order to make them 
comfortable for the winter. After the labours of 
the morning, he was sitting with his friend Her- 
bert in the dining-room of Welbourne Hall; the 
ladies had retired, taking with them a host of 
playful children, — a joyous cousinhood : and the 
two friends were engaged in one of those delight- 
ful colloquies, which are peculiar to those 

** Whose hearts are of each other sure." 

The conversation turned on the general elec- 
tion, which, though not publicly announced, was 
obviously near at hand ; fir the ministry was 
tottering, and an appeal to the country seemed 
inevitable. 

Their discussion was interrupted by the sound 
of a carriage driving rapidly up to the hall-door; 
and, in a few moments, the servant announced 
that some gentlemen requested to speak with Sir 
Arthur Ridley on important business. Sir Ar- 
thur found in his library two very busy and im- 
portant-looking personages, one of whom took 
from a parcel a voluminous document, which. 
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with much deference, he presented to Ridley. 
It was a requisition, signed by many hundreds 
of the principal freeholders, begging that Sir 
Arthur would consent to be put in nomination 
for the representation of the county, and pledge 
ing themselves to use their utmost influence in 
his fiivour. Sir Arthur expressed himself much 
flattered by tiiis mark of their confidence — the 
more so as it was perfectly unexpected. He re- 
quested time for consideration. He had settled 
himself amongst his neighbours in the country, 
and felt reluctant again to embroil himself in the 
labours of public life. Besides, it was necessary 
that he should make some inquiries into the 
state of the constituentcy, and the prospect which 
a second Conservative would have of success. 
His visitors reminded him that there had been 
no contest for several years. A sort of com- 
promise had existed between the parties, and 
one of each had been elected. But so strong a 
conservative feeling had sprung up, that there 
could be no doubt of their being able to bring 
in another member on those principles,— espe- 
cially, added they, if a gentleman of Sir Arthur 
Ridley's talent and influence would consent to 
be put in nomination. 
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Ridley again ezpressed his sense of the 
honour they did him, and after due cnviliUes to 
his visitors, promised to give them his final de- 
cision during the course of the following day. 

Well, (said he to Herbert, when he had told 
him the message which he received,) what think 
you of this affair ? 

HERBERT, 

I cannot do otherwise than congratulate you 
very sincerely on the prospect of being placed 
in a situation well suited to your talent, and in 
which you may do good service to the cause, 
which both of us have most at heart 

RIDLEY. 

The prospect on which you congratulate me 
may be viewed in several lights. One alterna-- 
tive is a hot and disagreeable contest, a division 
amongst friends, a heavy expense, perhaps a 
defeat; or, if I should happen to be successful, 
a constant routine of wrangling committees in 
the morning, hot debates in the evening; the 
pleasure of listening to an interminable succes* 
sion of sophistries and fallacies, without the 
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opportanity of answering them ; and of being a 
daily witness of Whig manoeavreS) Radical au«* 
dadty, and Conservative blunders. 

HERBERT* 

With regard to the chances of defeat, — it will 
of course be prudent that you should ascertain 
how the land lies before you engage irrevocably ; 
so that you may not enter upon the contest with 
the probability of being beaten* But supposing 
the chances to be, as I believe them, very much 
in your favour, the other objections appear to 
me of little moment In fact, I think that the 
trouble, or, as it should more properly be 
termed, the occupation which it will give you, is 
an argument in &vour of your accepting the 
office, rather than the contrary. Certainly no 
member ought to go into Parliament without a 
full determination to give his time and attention 
to the important duties which will be confided 
to him* But, if I judge rightiy of your cha- 
racter, they will not be so irksome as you ima- 
gine. You will soon be weary of your present 
occupations, — or rather you will seek for some- 
thing beyond them. Planting and building and 
improving are quite natural to a person, who, 
like yourself, lias just come into the possession 
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of a property : and your benerolent sdiemes for 
bettering the condition of your dependents are 
well worthy of your diligent attention; bot 
these may all be prosecnted during yoor inter- 
vals of leisure. The interdiange of friendly 
hoq>itBlitie8y even with the alternation of a town 
and oountry reridenoe, will soon become irk- 
some toa man of your practical torn ; — that is if 
yon have no higher occupation. Such things 
are dedrable, as i^ipendages of your station, 
and refreshments on the journey of life; but 
they must not be made the sole business. If it 
were right even to make them so, you would 
not be satisfied; you have too active a spirit, too 
high a talent, and too useful and practical a turn 
of mind, to be contented with these, — I will 
not say vulgar, — but comnumplaee employmoAts. 
You must be usefully and honourably employed, 
or yon will not be happy, — ^nor ought you to be. 

BIDLET. 

If I thought that I could really be useful to 
the Church as a member of Parliament, I would 
readily sacrifice the mere pleasures of private life. 

HERBERT. 

You have put the question exactly on its 
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proper footfaig. What I have said was merely 
in answer to your own objection, with regard to 
the labours which you would entail upon your- 
self. The question ought to be decided by a 
serious and religious ooiisideration, whether you 
can do God service by this step. Allow me to 
say that I most sincerely believe you are able to 
do so. From the first day of our intimacy at 
Oxford, I have always looked upon you as one 
whose energy and popular talent, if guided by 
right principles, would some time or other be of 
important use in the cause of truth. Your un- 
expected elevation to wealth and station will of 
course add to the influence, which, even without 
it, your talent could not &il to command. The 
present juncture is most favourable to a states- 
man of your principles. The Church has long 
been recruiting her strength, and will send to 
the next Parliament a compact body of men, 
pledged to maintain her interests, and able to 
turn the balance which is now so equally poised 
between the contending parties. With common 
prudence^ the Church party may occupy the cen^ 
tral position which has so long been held by the 
Papists^ to the entire disarrangement of all our 
domestic relations. If I mistake not, you may 
take a leading rank in the phalanx. You 
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hare a firmness ct nenre, joined with a quick- 
ness of perception, a zealous enthudasm, and a 
perfect command of temper, which are not often 
found united in the same person. These are 
amongst the prime qualities for a good debater 
in Parliament, and I know not any one who is 
gifted with them in a g^reater d^pree than your- 
8el£ But there are even higher qualities than 
these, which, if I mistake not, you possess. 
The tide of public opinion is just upon the turn, 
and you are exactly the man to give it a right 
impulse. We want statesmen who shall take 
their stand upon the high principles of religion 
and old English feeling^ — men who shall set 
their £aoe like a rock against the compromising, 
truckling, spirit of the day, — shall boldly attack 
the false notions of utilitarianism and expe- 
diency, — shall teach men to laugh to scorn the 
plausible dogmas of liberalism, as they laugh at 
the tricks of detected impostors. We want men 
who shall place things again on the footing of 
common sense and honesty^ — shall force men, 
from very shame, to r^;ard the sanctity of an 
oath, and shall arrest at once the progress of 
that un-Christian and un-English spirit (for all 
that is mean is un-English), which, for political 
purposes, stoops to avail itself of the fraud and 
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the violence of others, and countenances prac- 
tices which it despises; forgetting that by so 
doing it renders itself equally despicable* We 
want men, in short, who shall raise the tone of 
argument and debate, and shall uphold the 
eternal principles of right and justice. Con- 
servatism is good as far as it goes ; but conserv- 
atism, without the energy of a higher principle, 
will never regain its ground. There must be 
an enthtmasm for God and for the truths Our 
leading Conservatives are too prudent and 
cautious. They avoid committing themselves, 
it is true, but they quench the enthusiasm 
which is struggling to burst forth. Thousands 
and millions of honest hearts, I am persuaded, 
are ready to respond, if the right key is struck. 
A phalanx of true English spirits are panting to 
gather around a statesman who shall raise the 
standard of loyalty and religion. All we want 
is a leader of a bold, decisive spirit, who shall 
dash straight on to the breach. If he fail, it 
will be but the failure of an individual, through 
a generous miscalculation of the strength of 
good principle in the nation ; but if he succeed^ 
and marshal around him the old English spirit 
and sound religious feeling^ which still exists. 
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and wute it in cme eomcadraied focus of ftretngA^ 
ike good which he may do is beyond the power of 
hwoMon calculation. 

Ridley listened with interest to the outbarat 
of his friend's political enthusiasm ; and thoogh 
he was not qoite so sanguine as to the extent 
of his own powerS) yet he believed in the 
existence of the feeling which Herbert had de- 
scribed, and he resolved, so far as his own endea* 
vours were concerned, not to disappoint his 
friend's expectations. 

The only qnestion, now, was with r^ard to 
the probability of success in his contest for the 
county* Sir Arthur Ridley was not a man of 
half measures. When his zeal was roused in a 
good undertaking, he rested not day or night till 
he had accomplished it. The morning sun found 
him far on his way to the county town of , 
where, after a confidential communication with 
his man of business, and a conference with other 
leading persons, on whose knowledge of local 
politics he could depend, — having good reason to 
be well assured that there was a fiedr prospect 
of success, he dispatched a messenger to the 
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gentlemen who had been the bearers of the re- 
quisition, signifying his willingness to be put in 
nominaUon. 

The contest was sharp, bat easily won, Rid- 
ley put forth his whole power on the occasion, 
and the promptness and vigour of his measures, 
joined with his straightforward independent 
bearing, secured his success. Perhaps he lost 
a few individual votes, which might have been 
gained by a less decided policy; but, on the 
other hand, an enthusiasm was raised in his fa- 
vour, which told with tenfold weight, — especially 
as his opponent was a temporizing Whig, who 
sought by evasion and subterfuge to avoid com- 
mitting himself to any decided line of policy. 

What most surprised Ridley himself, and every 
one else, except his friend Herbert, was the 
astonishing popularity of his speaking. Herbert 
had calculated rightly, and augured well for the 
future. There is in the English character an 
inherent admiration of fair play, and manly 
straightforward dealing, which, though it may be 
cheated and cajoled, is ever ready to respond to 
the hand which touches the right chord. Ridley 
skilfully availed himself of this national charac- 
teristic; or rather his own natural bearing and 
sentiments chimed in exactly with the best feel- 
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ings of the mingled crowds which he addressed. 
So that, without the sacrifice or concealment of 
one single principle, he stood on the height of a 
well-earned popularity, which is too often sought 
by pandering to the baser passions of a mis- 
guided multitude. 

It is a mistake to suppose that popular passions 
are all bad passions. The English people^ even the 
populace^ have good and noble feelings^ if you can 
but rouse and direct them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV- 



THE CHURCHMAN IN PARLIAMENT. 



** The time has heen, it seemed a precept plain 
Of the true faith Christ's tokens to display; 
And in life's commerce still the thought retain 
That men have souls, and wait a judgment day." 



• • • 

•Tis altered now " 



Ltra Apostolica. 



During the interval which elapsed between the 
election and the meeting of Parliament, the two 
friends had frequent conversations on the nature 
of the duties which devolved upon a member of 
the legislature. Ridley had long been accus- 
tomed to regard his friend in the light of a 
Mentor, and was not now disposed to depreciate 
the value of his counsel ; though certainly Her- 
bert's opinions with regard to the duties of 
statesmen were not exactly such as they them- 

p 
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selves, or the world in general, are apt to enter- 
tain. The following is an outline of his notions. 

It has always appeared to me (said he) that 
when a member of the legislature takes his seat, 
there is one grand question which he should 
solemnly ask himself — Have the people^ for wJwm 
I am about to legislate^ souls to be saved, or have 
they not f On the practical answer to this one 
question must depend the whole complexion of 
his policy. If men are but mere material 
earthly things, and this poor life the sum of 
heir existence ; — ^if Resurrection and Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell, are but idle dreams; — then 
the legislator's sole duty would be to provide 
for their temporal well-being, — to make them 
wealthy and prosperous, and enable them to en- 
joy the present life; and Political Economy 
would be the only science which he need study. 
But, on tlie other hand, if this life be but a 
q3edc on the ocean of eternity, the mere door 
or antichamber to everlasting mansions ; — if the 
millions dT earth's inhabitants are immortal, re- 
sponsible beings, who «re training for a never- 
ending life of happiness or woe ; and if the in- 
strumentality of human aid is needed to bring 
within the reach of each soul the means of sal- 
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vation, — then surely the first aim of the states- 
man's policy should be to furnish that important 
aid. This should be continually in his thoughts, 
and all things should give way to it, or, rather, 
tend towards it 

Now let us look more closely at the practical 
bearings of this question. Suppose, first, the 
great question answered in the negative ; sup- 
pose a statesmen to decide in his own mind that 
religion was nothing else but priestcraft, and 
heaven and hell mere fables. — (I know not 
whether any statesmen, who has seriously set 
himself to inquire, ever did come to this con- 
clusion, yet many seem at least to evince the 
entire absence of all spiritual thoughts and feel- 
ings.) In what manner would such a person 
legislate ? He would adopt the language of the 
Acfasean deputy, when the Jews brought St. Paul 
before him, accusing him that ^^he persuaded 
men to worship God contrary to the law.*' << If 
this (said Gallio) were a matter of wrong or 
widLcd lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that 
I should bear witli you : but if it be a question 
of words and names, and of your law, look ye 
to it ; for I will be no judge in suidii matters^ : " 

' Actexviii. 14, 15. 

p2 
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that is to say, I will provide for the safety of 
your persons or property, but as to your souls, 
if souls you have, you must take care of them 
yourselves. This, I say, would be the principle 
on which a straightforward infidel, like Gallic, 
would act 

But I can imagine a shrewder politician than 
this man, though equally worthless and irreli- 
gious, — I can imagine a man who should say to 
himself, << Though I care nothing for the reli- 
gious differences of these people, yet their su- 
perstitious prejudices are too strong to be 
slighted. In truth, I do not see why I may 
not turn them to good account. I can make tools 
of these bigoted Papists, and raise myself on 
their shoulders to some eminence : or I can play 
off these troublesome Dissenters against the lazy 
Churchmen. If the Churchmen begin to rouse 
themselves, then I must change my tone a 
little, in order to pacify them." Such would be 
the language of a shrewd player at the game of 
politics; and this man, with the same infidel 
principles as the other, and &r more selfish and 
insincere in heart, might attain the praise of 
being a highly religious and liberal person. 

I remember once being accosted by a beggar. 
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who, — perceiving that I was a clergyman, but 
doubting, perhaps, to what denomination I be- 
longed, — declared " that he was very partial to 
all kinds of religious worship." Is not this the 
creed of some of our modern legislators ? Per- 
ceiving in the country a decided bias for religion 
of some sort, but not knowing precisely whether 
the turbulent violence of the Papist, or the perse- 
vering cunning of the Dissenter, or the visiJiertus 
of the Churchman will predominate, they profess 
themselves very partial to all kinds of religion ; 
or, in other words, viewall with equal indifference. 
Alas I I fear that many a statesman has fretted 
his hour upon the stage with principles little 
better than these ; and has gone to his last ac- 
count without having done intentionally one 
single act for the honour of God or the good of 
his fellow creatures' souls. And the reason of 
this worthlessness, — the cause of this utter neg- 
lect of the best interests of the people com- 
mitted to his charge, has been the same as that 
which ruined his own soul ; — he never seriously 
asked himself What is truth ? He never decided 
the great question^ Have these people^ or have they 
not^ sotds to be saved ? 

Let us suppose, however, the question to be 
asked seriously, and answered in the affirmative. 

p3 
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Let 118 suppose a statesman to beliere, and have 
the belief impressed on him as the leadingr prin- 
ciple of action, that the swarming multitudes of 
his eonntrymen, over whom God has given him 
a great influence, are all endowed with immortal} 
imperishable souls, — ^that as they drop off one by 
one from tins visible world, they pass to heaven 
or hell, — and that their eternal condition depends 
in no small degree on the external drcumstances 
under which they are here placed ; — suppose a 
statesman truly impressed with this belief; and 
feeling that God has placed him in a sitoaticHi 
in which he is responsible, not only for his own 
soul, but for the souls of many others : — ^must 
not the thought be continually ringing in his 
ears, ^' What shall I do to save my perisUng 
brethen? How shall I acquit myself before 
God of the burden of my req)onsibility ? '^ 
Must not his daily and nightly prayer be in 
accordance with that of Solomon; <^ O Lord my 
God, . • • give thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad : for who is able to judge 
this thy so great a people'?'* And to such 
questions as these, surely, there can be but one 

I 1 Kings iii. 9. 
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answer: — the same means of salvation whereby 
he hopes that his own soul will be saved^ the 
same must he endeavour to afford to them. I 
conceive it to be quite absurd and paradoxical 
to suppose, that any one, who really believes that 
one religion was revealed from heaven as the 
way of salvation, should be indifferent as to 
whether those over whom he had influence 
adopted this or any other. For instance, how 
is it possible for a true Protestant to be indif- 
ferent as to the establishment,--^or even the en- 
couragement, — of popery, in any part of the 
British empire? If he considers Protestantism 
and Popery to be equally good, — ^rival forms 
only of one common faith, — then the argument 
is placed on a different footings and I am pre* 
pared to prove that his principles verge on in- 
fidelity ; or, at least, amount to the absurd para- 
dox that God has revealed two separate and 
contradictory schemes, whereby men may be 
saved. But if he believes English Protestantism 
to be the true and ancient faith of the Apostles, 
and Popery to be repugnant and contradictory 
to it, then I say, it is impossible that he should 
do otherwise tlian exert his utmost power for the 
encouragement and wide diffusion of that faith, 
whereby he himself hopes to be saved. 
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Here, perhaps, I shall be met by such ob- 
jections as these. <* What ! is the statesman to 
make all men conform to the pattern of his own 
creed ? Is he to allow no man to go to hearen, 
but according to his own way ? Surely this were 
to go back to the reign of Henry the Eighth.'* 
I cannot think that such objections as these are 
made with serious and honest purpose. At any 
rate they are entirely beside the question. 
There is not, I suppose, a man alive in England 
who would maintain that government should 
exercise the slightest compulsion or restraint 
over the consciences of men. No government 
could exist for a day except on the principle of 
perfect toleration and liberty of conscience. 
But surely this is quite compatible with the en-- 
couragement and establi^ment of true religion. 
Providing instruction in true religion for all the 
people is very different from forcing it upon 
them against their will. It is one thing to com- 
pel every man to go to church, and another to 
build a church and encourage him to go there. 
If a large majority in Parliament believe the 
Bible to be the word of God, and the doctrines 
of the Church of England to be the doctrines 
of revealed religion, then ought they to provide 
that, throughout the length and breadth of the 
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land, the doctrines of that Church should be 
taught They cannot suppress the teaching of 
£Etlse and heretical doctrines; but it is their 
bounden duty to take care that sound scriptural 
instruction should be every where provided. 

It is heart-sickening to hear the false Papist 
demand, with cool and calculated audacity, what 
right the English Churchman has to assume that 
his own religion is the only true one ? and of six 
hundred Protestant gentlemen, not one shall 
dare honestly to tell him, that truth is one and 
unchangeable; and that, if Englbb Protestantism 
is true and beneficial, popery must of necessity 
be false and mischievous. Is it personal cow- 
ardice which prevents the open avowal of the 
plain truth ? The English were not wont to be 
cowards. No, it is the servile homage paid to 
the idol of liberalism. The nation is spellbound 
by a fond delusion. It is time to break the spell, 
and assert our freedom. 

Religious instruction is the birthright of the 
people of England. If there be any right which 
the people have more plainly than another, by 
nature, by law, by prescription, or inheritance, 
— or, if there be any which a Churchman in 
Parliament should be most eager to defend, it 
is, that every EnglUh subfect shatdd have the 
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henefiJt of pastoral superintendenee^ and access to 
the sacraments and ordinances of the CTiurch. 

What a Christian legislator should set his miDcI 
on, and never rest till hehas aeeomplished, — both 
in consideration of the sacred right of the people,^ 
and acquittal of his own conscience, — is, to place 
the whole nation under a systematic religious dis^ 
cipline. There should be a body of Christiaa 
clergymen, sufficient to minister to the wants of 
our increased population. Our enormous parishes 
should be subdivided, and a-clergyman appointed 
to the care of every two, or, at most, three 
thousand souls; schools should be attached in 
each parish to the Church. In short, a systema- 
tic religious education should be afforded. Then 
might we hope to see brighter days. But, if 
this be not done, and speedily, heathenism and 
infidelity will spread over the land, and the 
National Church will exist but in history. 

In order to accomplish this grand object there 
must be a cordial union of all Churchmen in 
Parliament. If Churchmen did ltd insist on the 
extension of the Churchy no government could 
refuse them. They should act plainly and avow- 
edly on Church of England principles : should 
say decidedly. We believe religious instruction 
to be the right of the people : we believe the 
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Church of England to be the true religion ; and 
therefore, though we freely acknowledge the 
right of every man to hold his own opinion un- 
molested, yet we will, as legislators, extend to 
the people the means of instruction in that form 
of doctrine which we conscientiously believe to 
be the true form of the Apostolic Church^. 

* Most of the observations which apply to a Churchman, as 
a member of Parliamenti apply to him also as an elector. The 
good of the Church is the one main point on which his politics 
turn, — which decides his vote, and carries with it all his ex- 
ertion. His belief is, that on the extension of Church prin- 
ciples depends the whole complexion of the nation's destiny. 
With him, as with the legislator, the summary of his political 
creed is, ** make the people good Christian Churchmen, and you 
make them happy and prosperous " 

The following, if it were acted on, is sound and statesman- 
like. 

** In these days the labours of the politician ought to be em- 
ployed in matters connected with the Church — in considering 
the best means of extending its parochial ministrations 
throughout the country. 

" There is no object which deserves so grave a consideration 
on the part of the people, as well as on the part of those in 
authority in Church and State, as the measures necessary for 
diffusion throughout the length and breadth of this land, of 
the knowledge of the Gospel of the Saviour — the knowledge 
of the truths of religion, as the sure and certain basis — as the 
best foundation on which a statesman can rest for the real 
happiness and sound morality of the people over whom he may 
be set" — Extract from a Speech by Lord Stanley , on laying the 
first stone of a Church, at Ashton in Maccle^ld. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE churchman's FIRST MOTION. 



^* And so on U8, at whiles, it falls to claim 

Chief powers we fear, or dare some forward part ; 
Nor must we shrink as cravens from the blame 
Of pride, in common eyes, or purpose deep : 
But with pure thoughts look up to God, and keep 
Our secret in our heart'' 

Lyra Apostolica. 81. 

The result of the general election was a decided 
expression of feeling in favour of the Church, 
and the addition of a considerable numerical 
force to its supporters in the House of Com- 
mons. Before the meeting of Parliament many 
consultations were held amongst the Church 
party. Sir Arthur Ridley was grieved, though 
not surprised, to find that great difference of 
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opinion existed, even amongst those who were 
warm friends of the Church. Some insisted 
strenuously on the re\'ival of convocations ; some 
on the application of cathedral property to paro- 
chial purposes ; others were strongly opposed to 
both these measures. With the advice of his 
friend the Archdeacon, Ridley represented to 
his associates the absolute necessity of actinff 
cordially together. Disunited they would be as 
powerless as they had been hitherto; but, if 
they exerted their strength in one compact body, 
they could either force the ministers to accede to 
their terms, or else oblige them to give place to 
others, who would take more interest in the 
affairs of religion. Without adverting to points 
on which there might be difference of opinion 
amongst Churchmen, there was one great mea* 
sure, on which he was sure that all would cor- 
dially unite, — and that was the necessity of 
Church extension; the duty of making a grand 
effort, now that their power seemed adequate to 
the task, to re-establish the Church on a footing 
commensurate with the wants of the nation. Sir 
Arthur Ridley's suggestion met with very gene- 
ral approval ; it afforded a ground on which all 
Churchmen might stand, without compromising 
their own peculiar opinions; and, when the 
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scheme was duly canvassed, a great zeal was 
kindled in its fevour. It was agreed that no- 
tice should be given, on the first day of the 
meeting of Parliament, of a specific motion on 
the subject; and Sir Arthur Ridley, as being 
nnshackled by any party, and having manifested 
much earnestness and ability on the occasion, 
was fixed on as the fittest person to brings the 
motion forward. He would gladly have declined 
so prominent a part, on his first entrance into 
Parliament; but, being much pressed, and the 
measure having been adopted at his sugg^estion, 
he felt that he could not refuse to introduce a 
motion which was so entirely congenial with his 
sentiments. 

The motion was accordingly announced, and 
caused great sensation ; the House was unusually 
full when it came on. It was a trial of strength 
on a new question, — ^a question which had been 
hitherto avoided by both parties, firom an uncer- 
tainty as to their relative position ; and it was 
entirely unknown what line the government 
would take. 

Ridley was well aware of the ordeal which he 
had to go through, in bringing forward a motion 
which would, of course, be unpalatable to a 
numerous party, and that the noisiest and most 
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unscrupulous in the House. Yet he was not at 
all troubled with misgivings on his own account. 
He felt — ^as we may suppose David felt when he 
went out to fight with the Philistine — ^armed 
with a religious enthusiasm, and confident in the 
justice of his cause. He determined, if possible, 
to avoid using any expressions which might pro- 
voke personal hostility ; but, if his religious opi- 
nions were subjected to scorn, he felt that he 
had that within him which would bear him 
through triumphantly. 

There was a marked attention, mingled with 
curiosity, when he rose to address the House. 
Report had already spoken highly of his powers ; 
and the calm, yet quick expression of his eye, 
the simple, yet commanding manner of his ad* 
dress, bid fair to confirm the most favourable im-* 
pressions. The following is the substance of his 
speech : — 

^^ The motion (said he) which I have the ho- 
nour of submitting to the House, is comprised in 
the following resolutions. 

'< 1st. That it is the bounden duty of the 
legislature to afford the means of religious in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence to every 
British subject. 

^^ 2d. That this House pledges itself to take 
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immediate measures for the purpose of putting* 
the foregoing resolutions into effect 

<^ These resolutions, if adopted, as I trust they 
will be, by the House, will have the effect of 
making an important improvement, — or, I should 
say more properly, extension of our ecclesiastical 
establishment; and of setting to work a ma- 
chinery which will bring religion to the door of 
the poorest man in the land, and render our 
Establishment, what it has long been only in 
theory, a National Church. 

** The importance of such a work will be 
viewed differently by different persons, accord- 
ingly as they value or think lightly of the reli- 
gion of the Church. 1 confess, that to myself it 
appears to be a legislative measure, which has 
been equalled by none since the time of the Re- 
formation, — whether in regard to the urgency of 
its necessity, or the wide influence it may have 
on the character and destinies of the nation. 

<^ It may be, to some, a matter of surprise that 
a private individual, like myself, should have 
been induced to put himself forward on such 
an occasion. None can feel more than he who 
now addresses you the apparent incongruity 
of the situation in which he stands. Private 
churchmen have not been accustomed to take 
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upon themselves the initiation of changes and 
improvements in the National Establishment, — 
deeming it the province of their rulers in church 
and state to attend to these matters. But, as it 
has turned out, their inactivity has been unfor- 
tunate, and their reliance misplaced. Men in 
o£Sce, both lay and clerical, have learned to 
depend so much on the impulse of public opi- 
nion, that they have been slow to take the 
initiative even in necessary improvements, un- 
less those improvements have been forced upon 
them by the pressure from without. But, in this 
one question, it so happens, that there can never 
be a pressure from without^ — never at least from 
those who are most aggrieved by the neglect of 
their interests ; because the fact is now admitted, 
which heretofore has escaped observation, that 
those who most need religious instruction, are 
the last to ask for it ; those who are starving in 
the most hopeless famine of spiritual food, are 
the last to cry out for the supply of their neces- 
sities. 

<< The consequence of this insensibility of the 
people with regard to their most pressing wants, 
and the neglect of successive governments to 
inquire into them, is, that we now find ourselves, 
in the nineteenth century, with an enormously 
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increased populatimi, and an Establishment 
scarcely lai^er than we had in the sixteenth. 
In fsei^ toe have but ha^ an EstabKskment ; our 
ship IS but half manned, our soil but half in 
tillage. With all the envy and jealousy heaped 
upon us, which our exclusive position naturally 
engenders, (Hear, hear ! firom the Radicals) — a 
position which I am prepared to prove that the 
Church of England ought to occupy, and by 
God's blessing long, I trust, toitt occupy^ — ^we 
are at the same time upbraided witii tiie charge, 
fidse indeed though plausible, that, in spite of an 
enormous amount of means, we are neglecting 
our duty, and suffering die people to perish for 
lack of knowledge. Fortunately for tiie Church, 
the report of her enormous wealtii has been 
found, by official inquiries, to be most errone* 
ous ; but the same documents, while vindicating 
her from the charge of culpable neglect, have 
only served to prove her poverty and insuffi- 
ciency. 

<< I wish that honourable Members would seri- 
ously turn their attention to the &cts contained 
in the report of the Church Commissioners; 
which, to our shame be it spoken, has now been 
several years before the House. It is only by 
so doing that they can obtain any just idea of 
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the utter inadequacy of the present number of 
clergy, in most of our populous districts, to afford 
religious instruction and consolation to the 
thousands and tens of thousands, who are nomi- 
nally within their parishes. Experience has 
proved that the utmost amount of population, 
over which one clergymen can exercise a due 
degree of influence and personal superinten- 
dence, is about three thousand in a closely 
peopled district, and two thousand where the in- 
habitants are scattered ; whereas, if we look to 
the official documents, we shall see at once that 
there are a vast number of districts in which the 
proportion of population to the parochial minis- 
try, and to the means of church accommodation, 
is threefold or tenfold what it should be. Take 
our three largest towns, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, — the proportion of the 
means of religious instruction to the population 
is as follows : — 

Church No. of 

Name. Population. Accommodation. Clergy. 

Birmingham 108,092 14,937 12 

Manchester 270,961 15,400 14 

Liverpool 175,075 25,258 30 

But these are far from being the worst cases, 
for in the less considerable towns the dispro- 
portion is even more apparent. The following 
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are a few cases selected from the diocese of 
Chester : — 

Church No. of 

Name. Population. Accommodation. Clergy. 

Ashton-under-line . 18,227 3,600 2 

Bolton>le-Moon .. 63,034 3,677 3 

Burnley in WhaUey 15,921 2,000 2 

Bury 15,086 2,850 3 

Colne in WhaUey.. 16,955 1,200 2 

HeatonNorris 11,202 304! 1 

Heywood 10,000 600 1 

Macclesfield 23.129 3.271 3 

Moltram 15,536 1,000 1 

Oldham .32,381 5,037 4 

Frestbury 18,571 800 I 

Prestwich I7>322 1,100 3 

Runcorn 6,860 500 1 

Stayleybridge 16,000 650 l' 

These instances are taken only from one dio- 
cese : a similar list might be extracted from the 
report of the dioceses of York and Durham. 
In the diocese in which we are now assembled 
the disproportion is even more deplorable. In 
a word, the general destitution is undeniable; 
and to shut our eyes against it would prove only 
an utter insensibility to oar most urgent duties, 
or a blind and worldly fanaticism, absorbing all 
our thoughts and energies in the petty hostility 

1 In some of these places churches have been built since 
the report was made ; but far from sufficient to supply their 
wants, — if they have even kept pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. 
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of political partisanship. (Murmurs^ and cries of 
Hear ! ) 

^' Surely it is time for the British legislature to 
rouse itself to a sense of the crying wants of 
the nation, and no longer waste, in mere party 
manoeuvres and disputes, those powers which 
were entrusted to us by God and man, for the 
furtherance of the true interests of a great 
people. I rejoice in the conviction that the 
feeling of the country — at least the educated 
and serious portion of it — is roused to this im- 
portant question. There is a growing and a 
firm persuasion that the vice, and dissipation, 
and ignorance of a highly artificial state of so- 
ciety can be controlled only by a new infusion 
of Christian principle ; and there is a prevailing 
opinion that, if it be not so controlled, it will one 
day burst forth, and overwhelm all our existing 
institutions in one wide-spread deluge of anarchy. 
Yes, a fearful retribution awaits the rulers of a 
country in the accumulated guilt of a neglected 
population ; and as ^ their eye had no pity ' on 
the famishing millions, so, by a just retribution, 
the unbridled fury of a vicious and ignorant 
multitude will, ere long, if it be not amended, 
sweep all before it in one common flood of 
destruction. Oh! it is time to rouse ourselves 
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to the overwhelming importance of the ques- 
tion, and to give our united exertions to avert 
the impending catastrophe before God takes 
from us the power to do so. (Hear, hear ! and 
Oh ! oh !) 

'* I am not prepared, — ^nor are those with whom 
I act, — to make any definite proposal with regard 
to the mode in which the deficiency in our ec- 
clesiastical establishment should be remedied. 
The resolutions which I hare submitted to the 
House are intended only to pledge the legisla- 
ture, first, to the acknowledgment of the duty, 
and secondly, to immediate measures for the per- 
formance of it. It is a work which the accumu- 
lated neglect of many generations has rendered 
the more difficult to cope with, and one which 
can never be efficiently performed toithout the 
active concurrence of a gomerwmeni who shall enter 
upon it with a wittinff spirit, (Hear, hear ! ) 

^' But though I do not come prepared with any 
details, or even the outline of a plan, to carry 
the resolution into effect, I conceive it to be in- 
cumbent on me to make some observations, which 
the consideration of the subject has suggested 
to me, on the principle upon which I imagine 
church extension must be effected. 

<< It will, perhaps, be suggested by some, that 
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the first step should be to look to the present 
means of the Church, and endeavour to make 
them available for the necessary extension of 
the Establishment (Hear, hear !) This argu- 
ment, however, is met by the distinct assertion 
in the report of the Commissioners, that ^the 
present means of the Churchy in whatever way 
they are husbanded or distributed^ are altogether 
inadequate to supply the wants of the people,^ 

" Without, therefore, denying the possibility of 
a better distribution of the existing means of the 
Church, I maintain that there still remains an 
enormous field whichf as Christian legislators^ 
we are bound to occupy. Let me not, how- 
ever, rest solely on the report of the Commis- 
sioners. I am sure that if honourable gentlemen 
will consider one or two facts which I am about 
to mention, they will at once perceive that the 
plea of looking to the present means of the 
Church, — at least if it be understood that no 
other step is to be taken until that has been 
done, — is but a mode of questionable honesty of 
getting rid of the proposal altogether. The 
first fact whieh I beg to state is this, — that you 
cannot apply the present means of the Establish- 
ment to any extension of the sphere of the 
Church's operations, excqi)t as the actual incum^ 
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bents drop off; for I assume that no one proposes 
to interfere with the existing rights of incum- 
bents. (Hear, hear ! ) Therefore it is evident 
that the present generation must have passed 
away before any plan founded on this principle 
can be brought into full effect. (Hear! ) Sup- 
pose A and B to be two adjoining districts, — A 
with a moderate population and a good endow- 
ment, say six hundred a year; B with a large 
population and an insufficient endowment even 
to procure the services of a resident minister. 
It might be said, — let half the endowment of A 
be applied to provide religious instruction for 
B. Now, without adverting to other objections, 
it seems to me that one simple fact at once pre- 
cludes us from adopting this scheme; namely, 
that the incumbent of A may live thirty or forty 
years. (Hear, hear ! ) Are we prepared to say, 
as Christian legislators, that we will let one 
whole generation of the parish of B die off with- 
out affording it the means of religious instruc- 
tion and pastoral superintendence ? (Hear, hear! 
and Oh ! oh I ) And the supposed case of these 
two parishes is but the actual state of hundreds 
and thousands of districts, — with this exception, 
that the number of those which are destitute is 
£Eir greater than those which are over-abundantly 
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sapplied. Even supposing, however, that the 
existing means of the Church, if redistributed, 
were sufficient for the instruction of the people, 
I again ask, — is a Christian legislafwre prepared 
to say deliberately^ that they will suffer one whole 
generation of those hundreds and thousands of 
districts to die off without religion ? Who must 
not shrink from the responsibility ? Even with 
reference to mere worldly objects, who must not 
shudder at the bare contemplation of what may 
happen in the present generation, if the growth 
of heathenism be not checked? And who will 
take upon himself the fearful responsibility of 
denying the means of grace to the souls of so 
many thousands of his countrymen (cries of Oh, 
oh ! and considerable interruption). 

" What, (said Ridley, in a tone of solemn ear- 
nestness) am I precluded from speaking on the 
eternal interests of my fellow subjects ? (loud 
cries of Hear !). Shall it go forth to the nation, 
that when a proposal is made to give them the 
means of religious instruction, the proposer is 
silenced by scorn and clamour? (loud cheers) 
Must I shape my language as if I were address- 
ing an assembly of infidels ? (great commotion) 
or, if that were, as I believe it would be, a base 
libel on this house, shall it be said that an insig* 
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niiicant minority was able to silence, by their 
clamours, the grave deliberations of an assembly 
of Christians, who desire to consult for the 
honour of God, and the salvation of the souls 
of men. Let me earnestly implore those gentle- 
men who are opposed to my views, at least to 
hear calmly what I have to urge, and then, if 
they can, let them answer it. — (loud and con- 
tinued cheering, which lasted for several mi- 
nutes.) 

^< Another fact, (continued Sir Arthur, resum- 
ing the thread of his subject,) — ^another fact, which 
precludes the possibility of remedying the exist- 
ing deficiency by a new distribution of church 
property, is this, — that one half of the advowsonsj 
and those the most valuable^ are private pro* 
perty^ and no one in this house will, I suppose 
venture to assert that private property may 
be interfered with. (Hear ! hear !) If you oflFer 
compensation to the patrons of private livings, 
the compensation, to be £air, must be equivalent 
to what they resign ; and the public would gain 
nothing by this arrangement. 

" A third fact is this, — that if all the Church 
property in the kingdom, including that of ca- 
thedrals, were divided by the number of parishes, 
it would only give three hundred pounds a year 
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to each clergyman ; — a sum which I suppose the 
strictest economist would not say was too much 
to insure the services of a man of competent 
education. Where, then, is the surplus for the 
endowment of new churches in the subdivided 
parishes ? If the present means of the Church 
were redistributed to-morrow, — ^which they can- 
not be, — they are obviously at most but barely 
sufficient for the support of the present number 
of ministers, whereas many hundreds, aye many 
thousands, additional clergy are required, for 
whom, according to this scheme, no provision 
could be made. 

<< I think, therefore, that it is clearly established 
that the question of church reform and church ex^ 
tension are essentially distinct, and ought to be 
considered independently of each other. I am 
quite ready to consider any plan of church re- 
form. Prove to me that reform is wanting in 
any department, and I am quite prepared to 
assist in promoting it. But, after every reform 
which can be made, there will still remain the 
fsLCt distinctly stated by the commissioners, and 
too evident to be denied, that the revenues of 
the church are insufficient for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people. It is for this admitted 
deficiency that I wish to legislate, and to keep 
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distinct from churcb reform. The mixing^ them 
up together would be an unfiur or injndieioiis 
proceeding, calculated Mily to retsrd the great 
and absolutely necessary measure. Many 
honourable members, sincerely attached to the 
Established Church, may think that the fondg 
of the cathedrals might be applied to the in- 
crease of small livings, either by annexation or 
otherwise ; others may, with equal conscientious- 
ness, hold that the cathedrals are of infinite 
value as giving encouragement or opportunity 
for learning ; and that to apply them to other 
purposes would be an act of niggardly policy 
unworthy of the nation, as w^ell as an act of 
injustice to the original founders. But whatever 
may be our opinions on this subject, I think it 
would be ill*timed and inexpedient to discuss 
them TunOj for the reasons already mentioned^ 
and which I will again briefly repeat — namely, 
first, because if entirely applied to this purpose 
they would not be more than sufficient to eke 
out the present miserably ill-paid benefices; and 
secondly^ because such a measure, unaccompanied 
by any other, would be to consign the present 
generation of many a poor and populous parish to 
religious darkness. 

<< Looking, then, simply to the question of 
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churcli extension, — by which I mean the buildings 
new churches and appointing new ministers in 
those places where there are none, or where 
the number is at present insufficient, there are 
two distinct ways in which it might be accom-* 
plished ; that is to say, either hy a grant ofpvhlic 
money ^ or hy private contrSmtion, (Hear, hear ! 
from the Radicals.) At present there is an 
illiberal disposition to bandy the burden to 
and fro, — the State endeavouring to throw it on 
individuals, individuals, with plausible selfishness, 
declaring that it is the business of the State% 
What I wish to see is a liberal example set by 
the State, which would be followed up by the 
voluntary contributions of individuals. That 
private persons should effect what is needed 
without the aid of the State is shown to be hope- 
less by the failure of the exertions already made. 
Many noble examples have been given. But 
to prove die utter incompetency of private so- 
cieties to effect more than a fractional part of 
the work required, take only this single fact. — 
The metropolitan Bishop, with laudable zeal, 
publishes a letter to the Churchmen of his dio- 
cese, in which he proves by documents the ab- 
ject destitution of the immense population under 
his spiritual charge. He tells Christian Church- 
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men plainly, <<W.e want more churcbes and 
more clergymen." The aetual number required 
is more tban tbree bundred ; hat, as a beginning^, 
be asks for funds to build fiffy. Wbat is the 
result of bis application? A subscription is 
raised, — large, no doubt, in its aggregate amount 
and containing many noble donations, but suffi- 
cient only for about twenty-five churches of the 
plainest description, and without endowment. 
Now, if an appeal to the rich aristocracy, die 
princely merchants, the millionnaires, the pro- 
fessional men with abundant incomes, the thou- 
sands of affluent gentry living in their ^^ ceiled 
bouses " in our Babylonian metropolis, is unable 
to wring from their purses more than this in- 
sufficient sum, — is not this at once a convincing 
proof that it is altogether hopeless to remedy 
the national evil by mere voluntary subscription ? 
Besides, is it not unjust and unreasonable to 
expect that the good and liberal should bear the 
whole burden of the national want, and that the 
selfibh, the careless, and the covetous, should 
escape ? Taking the lowest possible ground of 
argument, — ^is not the vicinity of a vicious and 
heathen population as great a danger to the 
rich infidel as to the Christian ? Why, then, 
should not the former contribute as well as the 
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latter? Whether it be merely for the preser- 
vation of the peace of society, or whether it be 
for the training of immortal souls for heaven, 
surely it is as much the business of one as of 
the other, and all ought equally to bear the 
burden. 

^^ Let me only mention one more fact^ namely, 
that during tiie time that our population has in^ 
creased by four millions^ church accommodation 
for not more than seven hundred thousand per-' 
sens has been obtained, and I think I need say 
no m<Nre to prove, that the efforts made within 
the last few years, — so honourable to those who 
have made them, and so cheering as indications 
of the strong feeling which pervades the coun- 
try,— are yet so &LT from diminishing the amount 
of heathenism, that they have not even kept 
pace with its increase; and therefore that the 
nation has a right to call on its government to 
effect an object for which all other means are in- 
sufficient 

<< I need not detain the house with further ar- 
guments. If there is any honourable member 
who believes the Christian religion to be a reve- 



^ Stated by the Bishop of Winchester at the last meeting 
of the Church Building Society. 
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lation from heaven, given by God for the salva- 
tion of souls, and the regulation of the lives of 
men, and yet doubts the urgent necessity of 
making great and immediate exertion to spread 
the knowledge of the truth, let me request htm 
to go pertonaUy into the lanes and alleys in this 
immediate neighbourhood: and, when he sees the 
squalid misery, arising from utterly depraved 
and ungodly habits, — ^when he hears the voice of 
blasphemy and impurity, — ^let him ask himself, 
whether it be possible that scenes like these can 
exist close to the loaUs of that &med senate^ 
where the greatest Christian assembly is met to- 
gether ; and yet scarcely an effort made ^ to re- 
claim the mberable population, by sending the 
ministers of religion to win them to the patii of 

^ The proportion of Church accommodation to the popula- 
tion in St. John's, Westminster, is at present as follows : — 

Church 

Population. Accommodation. 

StJohn's 30,000 

Old Church 2,400 

New Church 1,200 

St Margaret's 32,000 .... 

St Margaret's Church 2,000 

Broading Church 1,000 

Two private Episcopal Chapels .... 000 

So then, around the very walls in which the British legis- 
lature is assembled, scarcely more than one- tenth of the 
people have the opportunity of worshipping God!' 
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duty. And, when he extends his researches, 
and learns that the scenes which be there sees 
are equalled, if not surpassed, in iniquity, in 
other districts of this rast metropolis ; when he 
discovers that in this one city there are five 
hundred thousand human beings without reli- 
gious instruction ; when he becomes aware that 
this is but a sample of what exists in every other 
great city of the empire, — that crimes the most 
dreadful, deeds the most horrible and unheard 
of, — tlie spawn of utter ungodIiness,-^abound ; 
that hundreds of human beings drop off daily 
into eternity without having been invited to the 
house of God, — and that the assembled legislature 
has hitherto refused to grant the means of reli- 
gion ; — must he not wonder wherefore God delays 
his bolt, and hurls not to ruin a nation such as 
this, which, professing itself Christian, is steeped 
in worse than heathen darkness — the darkness 
not of ignorance, but of deadly indifference. 

<< Let me entreat you, my Christian friends, 
(for why should I not so address you,) — let me 
entreat you, as Christians, to discard from your 
minds all unworthy feelings of mere party ex- 
pediency, and to look upon the great question 
as one of charity to your fellow men, and duty 
to your God. Surely a great nation, like ours^ 
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ought to be indignant at the very idea of suffer^ 
ing any portion of the community to be without 
the means of obtaining Christian instruction, 
and every Christian legislator should feel it a 
disgrace to himself, until so grievous a blot be 
wiped away. How can we expect God's blessing 
to continue upon us, if we take no steps to cor- 
rect the iniquity which offends his sight ? But 
let us, while yet we may, spread the knowledge 
of his name among the people, and restore to their 
former efficiency those institutions which have 
made us what we are, and we shall still prosper 
under the protection of God's good providence, 
and maintain the reputation which we have so 
long enjoyed, of being < a great and understand- 
ing people.' " 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



THE DEBATE AND DIVISION. 



" Servant of God, well done : well hast thou fought 
Tlie better fight, who singly hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth. 

The easier conquest now 

Remains thee, uded by this host of friends." 

Milton. 

Sir Arthur Ridley sat down amidst loud and 
continued cheering. Though the matter of his 
speech was simple and unadorned, the vivacity 
of his manner and the novelty of the ground 
which he took, created a lively interest; while 
the zealous earnestness of his delivery, unac- 
companied with the least impatience, — the quick 
decision and imperturbable nerve which he dis- 
played, at once stamped him as a first-rate par- 
liamentary speaker. 

S6 
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Daring part of his speech considerable irri- 
tation had been manifested by the Radicals amd 
Papists. Bat Ridley's perfect self-posseaBion, 
backed by the loud cheers of his friends, — ^who 
were not a little proud of their new champion, — 
made the opposition which he met with, tell 
rather in favour of the general effect of his 
speech. He had the felicity of rising higher 
with every attempt to put him down : and the 
concluding part of his address was listened to 
with breathless attention, even by his opponents. 

But the impression made by the plainest ar- 
gument, or the most forcible appeal, is but of 
temporary duration in an assembly of men 
biassed by conflicting interests, and hardened 
in the world's ways. Other speakers soon dis- 
pel the generous feelings which have been mo- 
mentarily excited, and the thoughts of various 
parties again flow in their accustomed channel of 
prejudice and worldliness. The motion of Sir 
A. Ridley was canvassed and turned over in a var 
riety of ways, and subjected to every sort of ban- 
ter and ridicule. A brazen-£Bu;ed radical was tike 
first to reply. He thanked the honourable mem- 
ber for his excellent charity sermon, — advised 
him to hand round a plate, and declared himself 
quite willing to contribute his sovereign; but 
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protested against any grant from Parliament. 
It was unfair (he said) to give the preference to 
one sect over another. The honoarable baronet 
was but a young member of the house : when 
he had been longer in Parliament he would be 
aware that, as soon as the representatives of the 
people took their seat in that house, it was right 
for them to discard from their minds the preju- 
dices of religious party, and legislate for the 
good of the whole community. The Papists 
expressed themselves similarly ; and asked, what 
right the honourable baronet had to assume that 
his religion was the true one, any more than that 
of any other member of the house, and of 
seven millions of the enlightened natives of the 
sister country? One honest radical declared 
that, for his part, he thought the English were 
the most moral and religious people on the face 
of the globe. He did not want to see people 
Methodists, and thought them quite religious 
enough. Besides, (added he, with admirable 
consistency,) the churches are not half filled 
now ; what is the use, then of building more ? 

The Conservatives, however, were loudly and 
unanimously in favour of Ridley's motion. Some 
few of them took up the question on the ground 
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which he had placed it, of a solemii religious doty. 
Others thought that the diffusion of sound reli- 
gious and moral instruction would tend greatly 
to the preservation of property. Indeed the irre- 
ligion of the country had arrived at an alarming 
height There was no knowing what might 
happen, if things were suffered to go on much 
longer as they were. Religion was the great 
safeguard of society. Without the restraint of 
religion the bonds of society would be unloosed, 
and anarchy would ensue— arguments, how true 
in themselves, but how infinitely inferior to those 
which come within the legitimate province of a 
Christian legishtor ! 

The Whigs entered very little into the debate. 
Only their leader got up and observed, that as 
it was incumbent on him to say something on the 
motion which seemed to have caused so much in- 
terest on the opposite benches, he could only re- 
mark, that although he might deem the motion of 
the honourable member not altogether well-timed, 
as it interfered with other important business which 
pressed upon them, and therefore, in his opinion, 
had better be postponed; yet he was not pre- 
pared to take upon himself the responsibility of 
affirming that it was not right that the ^< conso- 
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ladons of religion" should be offered to the 
whole community. Although therefore he thould 
not, — at the present time, — oppose the motion of 
the honourable member, — ^yet — he reserved to 
himself the privilege of giving due deliberation 
to any ulterior measure which might arise from it 
After this very satisfactory and definite decla* 
ration from the organ of Whig statesmanship, 
Sir Arthur Ridley rose to reply. He rejoiced 
to find that the right honourable member who 
last addressed the house, and many others on 
both sides were, for their own good reasons, not 
averse to his motion. He need not therefore 
detain them by any reply to their observations. ^ 
In answer to the honourable member who had 
taken upon himself to lecture him on the func- 
tions of legislators, and had informed him that it 
was the duty of each member of Parliament to 
consult for the good of the whole community, and 
therefore that he should not advocate the exten- 
sion of any particular form of religion, — he adr 
mitted the premises, but altogether denied the 
conclusion He allowed that it was the duty of 
each member of the legislature to consult for the 
good of the whole community; and he knew 
x)f no other measure more conducive ta that 
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end, than to tpread throuffhaut the land the know- 
ledge of true religion according to the doctrines of 
ike Church of God. 

Here again considerable impatience was mani- 
fested by the radical section, — ^particularly the 
Roman Catholics; who were greatly enraged 
at the evident effect of Ridley's arg^uments. One 
honourable member rose to order. He askeA 
Sir A. Ridley whether he meant to insult him^ 
by telling him that his religion was false. He 
appealed to the Speaker whether any member 
had a right to assume that his religion was the 
true one ? or whether it was fit that the House ot 
Commons should be made the arena of theolo- 
gical discussion ? 

Ridley calmly awaited the Speaker's judgment 

The Speaker said, — that, certainly, it was ir- 
regular to introduce theological discussions into 
the House of Commons, and such a practice 
might be very inconvenient, — ^but, he was not 
aware that the honourable member had been 
guilty of any such breach of custom. 

Sir Arthur Ridley resumed amidst the cheers 
of his friends. ^*\t is with great satisfaction^ 
that I learn, (he continued in a firm and decided 
voice,) that the sentiments of the right honour- 
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able gentleman in the chair, so exactly corre- 
spond with my own. I do not hesitate to say, 
that a more unfit place for theological discussion 
than the House of Commons could not be cho- 
sen. I have myself done, what I hope other 
honourable members have done as well, — I have 
long ago fixed my religious opinions, — long be- 
fore I took my seat in this house. I come with my 
opinions Jbrmed J and J am prepared not to discuss, 
but TO ACT UPON THEM, (loud cheers). 1 
believe that the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is given for the salvation of mankind. I believe 
the Church of England to be a branch of the 
Church of Christ, and the form of its worship to 
be the purest form existing. And, believing these 
things, I do not hesitate to declare that, so long 
as I have a voice in this house, I will raise it for 
the extension of true religion to my perishing 
countrymen. I care not who may scoff at this 
declaration. If I stood alone I would maintain 
it But I rejoice to find, that I have around me 
many warm hearts, which respond to my senti- 
ments, and many cheering voices with the aid 
of which I do not fear that I shall yet accom- 
plish the dearest object of my wishes." 

Loud and continued cheering followed Sir 
A. Ridley's concluding words ; and the gallery 
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was deared for a division. Considerable time 
elapsed, during which it was understood that 
some of the leading Whigs wished to have 
avoided a division. However^ the house at last 
divided and the numbers were as follows : — 
For the motion 

Conservatives 300 

Church party • •••• 50 

Whigs 10 

Radicals 1—361 

Against it 

Radicals 150 

Whigs 10—160 



Majority 201 
So Sir Arthur Ridley's motion was carried. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



CONCLUSION. 



" Wherefore shrink and say * 'tis vain : 

In their hour hell-powers must reign ? ' 

• • • • • 

Yet along the Church's sky 
Stars are scattered, pure and high. 
Israel yet hath thousands sealed, 
Who to Baal have not kneeled. 
Seize the banner, spread its fold ! 

Seize it with no faltering hold ! 

• • • • • 

God hath sown, and he will reap ; 
Growth is slow where roots are deep ; 
He will aid the works begun, 
For the loye of his dear Son," 

Ltra Apostolica. 

My work is now nearly concluded. I have 
attempted to describe, though briefly, the cha- 
racter of an English Churchman, — his princi- 
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pies, his feelings, his habits, his duties, his mo- 
tives of action, and line of condact, both private 
and public 

My object in the foregoing pages, has been 
twofold; — first, by the exhibition of the Church- , 
man's character, to win others to the side of 
truth and excellence; secondly, to rouse tiie 
dormant energies of Churchmen themselves to 
those necessary exertions which alone, under 
Divine Providence, can infuse a new life into 
our corrupted system, and warrant the hope of 
God's protection. 

We have been recently told, by a great states- 
man ^ that the Church is safe. Religiously 
speaking, the Church — tiiat is to say, the Ca- 
tiiolic Church of Christ — must always be safe. 
God himself has declared that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it We may also hope 
that tiie branch of it established in England is 
for the present safe. It has weathered a great 
storm, and has proved itself to be still protected 
by God — still rooted in the affections of the 
people. But we must prepare for another and 
a fiercer assault; when the cycle of revolution- 
ary fury shall again come round. If it be not 

1 Sir Robert PeeL 
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irrererdnt to scan the Church's position with 
the eye of mere human policy, we might say, 
that she has escaped this time, because she toas 
not the first object of attack ; the fury of the 
tempest was spent, and the nation was beginning 
to right itself, before the assault was directed 
against her. Another time she may be called 
on to stand the brunt of the battle, and if she 
be not strengthened in the mean time, God 
may save her by some unexpected interposition, 
but, humanly speaking, she must fall. 

We have to thank God, that He has already 
raised up, in defence of the doctrines of the 
Church, many able champions, who have vindi- 
cated her claims and set forth her real character. 
But that which seems to be the one great ob- 
ject, to which Churchmen should now turn their 
minds, is, during the time of comparative safety, 
to place the Establishment on a footing com- 
mensurate with the wants of the nation. Tfds 
is the pressing demand which swallows up all 
others, and claims the united energies of all 
churchmen of whatever shade of opinion. And 
it is not by victories gained over Dissent, so 
much as by reclaiming the waste places of Hea- 
thenism, that we must look for strength and 
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safety. Sectariaiiisin alone is bat a feeble anta- 
giMiist, — ^it is not a *^ thorn in our side ** so modi 
as a spur and wholesome stimolns; and need 
gire us no alarm, if it were not for its alliance 
with Heathenism. Heathenism is the monster 
which threatens to swallow us up quick; it 
waxes yearly stronger, with the increase of our 
population, and must needs condnue to increase, 
if the Church remains stationary. And who 
can say that its fury, when at length it bursts 
forth, will not be an instrument of just retribu- 
tion in the hands of an indignant Providence 
to punish the lukewarmness of those who have 
suffered it to accumulate ?• 

Nor must we, in the mean time, shut our eyes 
against immediate dangers, which, though less ap- 
palling, are more insidious. I mean principally the 
attempt of the enemies of the Church to weaken 
her influence under the specious plea of reform. 

The Churchman must be wary as well as 
enei^etic ; — willing to amend, yet cautious not 
to injure. He must be careful how he meddles 
with existing institutions. His chief zeal should 
be directed to spread the Church's beneficial 
influence in tiie benighted regions of Heathen- 
ism. In this department^ a toark is needed 
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little short of the Reformation in magnitude^ and 
second only to it in importance. 

What powerful motives combine to urge on 
every Churchman, — whether he occupy a public 
or a private station, — the necessity of this most 
important duty ! Who art thou that readest 
these pages? Art thou one who hast long dwelt 
under the shadow of the Church ? hast shared 
her privileges from thy youth up ; and hopest to 
die, as thou hast lived, in her communion? 
Surely it were superfluous to urge on thee 
the Christian duty of spreading to the millions, 
who yet sit in darkness, those high privileges 
and holy ordinances which thou hast so long en* 
joyed ! Thine own heart tells thee that thou 
oughtest to be up and stirring for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of thy fellow-men. 

Or art thou one advanced in years, who hast 
but lately found thy Saviour: one who during a 
long life hast thought little, perhaps, of that holy 
Church, whose value thou hast now discerned? 
Dost thou not perceive, with shame, that the 
present straitening of her means is owing to 
thy neglect, when in the prime and vigour of 
life thou didst nothing to maintain her influence ? 
Immersed in the tide of pleasure or ambition, 
thou hast sailed on with the world's current, not 
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considering the evil which was &st accumulating 
on thy country. Wilt thou not now hasten to 
repair, as fiar as thou art able, the mischief 
which thou, and such as thou, have suffered to 
grrow up ? Wilt thou not, before thou goest to 
thy grave, make some effort to remedy the evils 
which thy neglect has caused ? 

Or, it may be, that God shall direct to these 
pages the eye of some one, whose conscience 
upbraids him with far worse crimes than neglect 
-—one whose heart is seamed by many a dark 
and deep furrow — one who feels that his evil 
example, if not worse, his evil instigation or 
allurement, has corrupted — ruined it may be, the 
immortal souls of God's creatures. And now 
thou repentest — deeply, earnestly thou repent- 
est; and, for the sake of thy Saviour's blood- 
shedding, hopest, nay believest, that thy sins 
may be blotted out. But^ wilt thou give no proofs 
of thy penitence ? wilt thou not show some sign 
of thy sincerity ? wilt thou not strive to save 
the souls of others from that pit of perdition 
into which thou hast so nearly fallen ? wilt thou 
not endeavour to spread to thy fellow sinners 
the knowledge of that Saviour, through whom 
thou seekest pardon? It is true no work of 
thine, if thou gavest thy whole substance to the 
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Church, could add one feather's weight to the 
all-sufficient merits of Christ's atonement. But 
dost thou not desire to give some token of thy 
repentance ? — some proof, if it be only to satisfy 
thyselfi that thou canst make an effort of self 
denial? — that thy heart is changed from sin and 
selfishness to holiness and faith, — from the power 
of Satan to the love of God ? 

O, where are we to look, in this worldly age, 
for evidences of our boasted faith ? Where is the 
faith that should be shown by works? Time 
was, when a conqueror, returning from victory, 
or one who had escaped some great peril by 
land or sea, or one whom God had raised from 
the bed of sickness ; or the parent, or the hus- 
band, or the son, who rejoiced in the resto- 
ration to health and safety of those most dear 
to them, would feel their conscience dissatisfied, 
if they rendered not to God some oflFering of 
gratitude. Will it be said that this is the spirit 
of popery ? the oflfspring of superstition ? May 
God infuse into our hearts a portion of such 
superstition ! We profess to make the Bible the 
rule of our faith. Where in the Bible shall we 
find that deeds, done in faith, and for the glory 
of God, are unworthy of one who has been re- 
deemed of the Lord ? Shall we suffer our belief 
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in the great doctrine of justification by fidth, to 
scare us from good works? to debar us from the 
exertion of that noble, self-denying zeal, which 
once gave its wealth and its labour to the glory 
of God ; which raised those venerable piles which 
mock our puny efforts ; and covered the land, 
throughout its length and breadth, with God's 
consecrated temples? Shall we identify Pro- 
testantism with the sordid, money-getting, selfish 
spirit, which can spend millions in costly specu- 
lation, whence profit is expected, or in gorgeous 
palaces, for the gratification of pride and self- 
indulgence ; yet deems a poor edifice of brick, if 
even that, a fit temple for the most High God? 
Shame on us ! Shame and woe, if we remain 
as we are, slaves of the god of this world, — ^un- 
worthy to be called members of the holy 
Church I What a marvellous spectacle is it 
y^hich presents itself — the Church languishing, 
— ^heathenism yearly increasing, — crime, ungod- 
liness, abounding m<Nre and more, — ^actual and 
imminent danger hanging over us ; and thousands 
of rich men, so gorged with wealth, that they are 
unable to find means to employ it, — ^professing 
to live, and hoping to die in the Church's com- 
munion, and yet contributing nothing from their 
vast resources to keep her from sinking ! Set 

10 
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on foot a speculation for increasing wealth, — wild 
and extravagant though the scheme may be, — 
and sums equal to the revenues of kingdoms are 
quickly obtained ; but ask the means of teaching 
the perishing poor the way of salvation, and you 
might as well ask some men for their life's blood. 

Alas! where will these things ejid? It is a 
serious and startling question. 

Let not God's ministers, at least, subject 
themselves to the imputation that they have not 
lifted up their voice, and cried aloud^ and told 
the rich and great what are the duties of their 
station. Let our pulpits resound with warnings ; 
let the press groan with admonitions ; let us tell 
them plainly what we require, — rather what God 
requires, — ^at their hands. We do not ask for a 
few poor subscriptions, — ^though we know that 
the widow's mite given in faith was accepted 
with favour, — but from you who are rich in this 
world's goods we demand some greater sacrifice 
proportionable to the worldly riches which God 
has heaped upon you. We bid the rich mer- 
chant or mana£Eu;turer, whose wealth has been 
wrung from the labour of a thousand workmen, 
bethink him of the sinfulness and corruptions 
engendered in those thronged resorts where they 
have toiled for his profit. We bid him, as the 
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very least requirement of his duty, to see that 
they hare the means of hearing God's word, and 
attending His ordinances, and sharing His sacra- 
ments. One tenth, perhaps one fiftieth part, of 
his income will amply suflBce for that purpose, 
and we ask him, will he withhold that ? 

We appeal to the princely landowner, who 
dwells in his luxurious mansion, far from the 
city's busy hum : we tell him of the duty which 
he owes to God, to see that every peasant 
in his wide domain has access to the waters 
of life. But this is not enough. We point to 
the smoke of the distant city, which clouds the 
horizon, and we warn him of a gathering vol- 
cano, which, if it be not checked, will one day 
burst forth and overwhelm him with destruction. 
We warn him of a growing gangrene, which is 
even now eating into the vitals of the body poli- 
tic ; and we tell him that the only hope of safety 
is in applying the healing power of the Gospel 
of Christ to that mass of human corruption. 

And to the hundreds and thousands in this 
prosperous country, who, if not wealthy, are 
affluent and well doing and happy, — ^living in the 
enjoyment of every worldly comfort, — ^we appeal, 
— ^for the sake of the continuance of those very 
comforts which perhaps they value too much ; 
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— for the sake of their children, for whom they 
are husbanding their wealth, but whom the out- 
break of heathenism may at once reduce to ab- 
ject poverty ; but still more for the sake of their 
own and their fellow sinners' souls, — ^we appeal 
to them to make some sacrifice^-'^some effort of 
self-denial^ for the glory of God and the extension 
of his Church, 

And further, — while we spare not our own 
means, — let us all unite in urging on the legis- 
lature to perform that part of the necessary work 
which it alone has power to effect ; and that is 
principally the subdivision of our overgrown pa-- 
rishes, and the adequate endowment of the prin-- 
cipal churches: so that the chief talent and 
strength of the ministry may be drawn to those 
quarters where its influence is most needed. If 
Churchmen would but demand this duty of the 
legislature, I am persuaded they could not re- 
fuse it. It is ourselves only whom we should 
blame for the long and culpable neglect of these 
most necessary arrangem^ents. 

In a word, let us rouse ourselves to action. 
Time was when suffering and patient endurance 
(but never apathy such as ours) was the strength 
of the Church. It may be so again, — and sooner 
than we think; but now is the time to exert 
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every energy of mind and body of which we are 
possessed for the maintenance of God's Church. 
And, still more, to pray earnestly both night and 
day^ that God will not desert the work of His 
hands, nor remove His holy Church from our 
hitherto favoured country. 

And surely the eye of hope may even now 
brighten with cheerful anticipation : — the Spirit 
of God is already beginning to move on the dark 
waters: — the storm is hushed ; — a gleam of light 
is bursting forth through the clouds. Let every 
Churchman be up and doing. Much may be 
done if the tide of religious feeling be taken at 
its flow ; — but let it again ebb, and our glory will 
have set for ever ! 



THE END. 
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